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| North Offers Ideas 


On Meeting Direct 
Writing Competition 


Phoenix President Considers Com- 
missions, Package Policies, Fea- 
turing Names of Companies 


LOUISVILLE BOARD DINNER 


‘Agents’ Assn. Marks TOOth Anni- 
versary With Banquet; Many 
Leading Executives Attend 


John A. North, president of the 
Phoenix-Connecticut Group of Hartford 
and long noted as a top executive who 
is constantly developing new, construc- 
tive ideas for improving the business, 
this week, discussed commissions, meet- 
ing direct competition, insurance taxa- 
the necessity for presenting 
front “so necessary to meet 


tion and 
a united 
direct-writing competition, which 
soon develop into a_ really serious 
threat.” Mr. North addressed the 100th 
anniversary dinner-meeting of the 
Louisville, Ky., Board of Insurance 
Agents, at the Kentucky Hotel, on Feb- 


may 


eruary 15. 


Close to 25 presidents, United States 
managers or vice presidents of insur- 
ance companies were among the large 
crowd at the dinner. William W. Gaunt, 
Jr., chairman, served as toastmaster at 
the dinner. Mayor Andrew Broaddus of 
Louisville, and James W. Henning, 
president of the local board, were 
' speakers in addition to Mr. North. 


Leaders Invited to Banquet 


Top insurance executives of compa- 

nies over 100 years old who were 
present at the dinner included the fol- 
lowing: 
- John R. Cooney, president Girard 
"Ins. Co.; A. B. Jackson, president, St. 
-Paul Fire & Marine; H. L. Jones, mana- 
ger, Phoenix Assurance; K. B. Hatch, 
' president, Fire Association of Philadel- 
| phia. 

Harold Junker, chairman of board, 
North River; F. E. Sammons, president, 
| Hanover Fire; C. L. Allen, president, 
| Aetna; B. C. Vitt, president, American; 
'Everard P. Smith, president, Eagle Fire. 

Earl D. Patton, U. S. manager, North- 
ern Assurance; Raymond T. Sweeney, 
=U. S. manager, Caledonian; G. S. 
“Thompkins, U. S. manager, Scottish 
| Union; R. G. Horr, president, Agricul- 
ftural; Henry C. Pitot, U. S. manager, 
“Royal Exchange; Walter Meiss, U. S. 
Fmanager, London Assurance; Horace 
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He’s Protected — Naturally 


Nature certainly gives 
the porcupine plenty of 
protection against 
pickpockets. But your 
customers need an L & L 
Residence and Outside 
Theft Policy. 


tHe London & Lancashire 
GROUP 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © ORIENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY © LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COMPANY, LID. © SAFEGUARD INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK ° STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
(Fire Department) ° LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LONDON & 
LANCASHIRE 
GROUP 

—— 
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A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


New Paid Business Sets Record 


Outstanding performance by Fidelity’s Field 
produced a record high of over $88,000,000 


new business in 1953. 


Life Insurance in force over $807,000,000; 
assets over $280,000,000. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA © PENNSYLVANIA 





Benefit Payments To 
Policyholders Reach 
$12.4 Million Daily 


American Families Received More 
Than $4.5 Billion From Com- 
panies Last Year 


56% TO LIVING HOLDERS 
Mounting Future Payments Seen 
in Institute of Life Insurance 
Annual Summary 


Payments to living policyholders and 
beneficiaries by life insurance 
have 


reflecting the 


compa- 


nies increased greatly in recent 


years increasing amount 
of life insurance in force and such pay- 
ments will still further increase in the 
future for the same reasons. They con- 
stitute today an important factor in the 
f the country. 


received $12,441,000 


economy 

American families 
daily from their life insurance compa 
nies in 1953, making an 
$4,540,929,000 such payments during the 
year, according to the Institute of Life 


aggregate of 


Insurance. 

These payments were $1,100,000 more 
daily and nearly $400,000,000 more for 
the entire year than in 1952. They were 
$6,000,000 more each day than was paid 
ten years ago. 

Millions of families 
benefits during the past year. There 
were 1,576,000 death claims; about 750, 
000 endowment policies matured in the 
year; over 650,000 annuities were paying 
income to their owners; policy cash 
values were paid to millions of persons 


received these 


See Rise in Payments 


“The flow of payments to the families 
of the country from their life insurance 
companies will continue to rise sharply 
in the years ahead, because so great a 
volume of the total life insurance owned 
today is relatively new,’ Holgar J 
Johnson, Institute president, said in 
commenting on the annual report on 
benefit payments. “More than half of 
today’s life insurance is less than eight 
years old and most of these newer poli- 
cies have only begun to contribute in a 
major way to either death benefits or 
living uses of policy funds.” 

Last year’s death claim payments 
averaged $5,452,000 per day, under 4,300 
policy claims every 24 hours. The 1953 
aggregate of death benefits was $1,989,- 
861,000 some $710,000,000 more than in 
1945. 

Living Policyholders Got 56% 

Payments to living policyholders aver- 
aged $6,989,000 per day in 1953, account- 
ing for 56% of all benefit payments by 
the companies. The “living” benefits to 
taling $2,551,068,000 in the year, included 
matured endowments, disability pay- 
ments, annuity income, cash surrender 
value payments and dividends to policy- 
holders. The living benefits last year 
were $238,000,000 more than the year 
before and $1,163,000,000 more than in 
1945. 
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Dad would be just as pleased as I am to see Bill out there B 
* . ° ° ° ° Life 
... and to hear a girl like Susan cheering him. But if it 
hadn’t been for Dad, Bill wouldn’t be out there—he would 
never have met Susan. We both know how much we owe 
to Dad’s thoughtfulness—the life insurance program he 
hae laa oe worked out so carefully with his insurance advisor. Bill’s 
© college education . . . our home . . . the monthly income 
- oo yy e that means I don’t have to have a job. And, of course, 
Susan . . . Dad would approve of her immediately.” 
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Aetna Life Home Office Promotions 


Seventeen officers were promoted and 
nine new officers appointed last week by 
the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies. 

In the Aetna Life, F. P. 
advanced to vice president and Daniel 
P. Cavanaugh to assistant general coun- 
sel. I. F. Cook and Ture H. Johnson 
were advanced to vice president, Group 


Perkins was 


division, 
Berkeley Cox, general counsel, Aetna 
Life, also becomes general counsel of the 


actuary to_vice president, Aetna Life 
Insurance Co., is a graduate of Bowdoin 
College. Joining Aetna Life’s actuarial 
department in 1925 he was*promoted to 
superintendent of the Group annuities 
department in 1931. He was appointed 
to assistant actuary in 1934, associate 
actuary in 1941 and actuary in 1947. He 
is a fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
and has served as a member of the ex- 
amination committee of actuarial organ- 
izations. 

F. Cook, made vice president, Group 


division, Aetna Life, is a graduate of 


assistant director of publicity in 1924. 
In 1930 he became manager of publicity 
department and three years later was 
appointed an officer of the company. In 
1936 he assumed additional duties as 
head of the public education department. 
In 1942 he was named manager of the 
consolidated advertising and_ publicity 
department for the four Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies. Mr. Withe will 
be responsible for all loss prevention 
activities carried on by the public educa- 
tion department which have taken on in- 
creasing importance, particularly in con- 





Left to right, Top Row—F. P. Perkins, I. F. Cook, Ture H. Johnson. 
Bottom—Berkeley Cox, D. P. Cavanaugh, Donald G. Vaughan, Stanley F. Withe. 


Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. and the 


Automobile Insurance Co. 
Stanley F. Withe and Donald G. 
Vaughan were advanced to secretary, 


Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. 

Other officers promoted follow: 

John K. Luther and Donald S. Connell, 
advanced to assistant superintendent of 
agencies; and J. F. Bitzer, T. F. Bran- 
agan and D. W. Pettengill, associate 
actuary, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 


John C. Duncan and B. Palmer 
Fleurot, assistant comptroller; Dudley 
R. Douglas, assistant auditor; and Les- 


lie W. Sanders, assistant 
counts department, Aetna 
Casualty and Surety and 
Insurance Co. 
Dr RB. 
casualty claim 

and Surety. 
The New Officers 


New officers named were as follows: 
William H. Holmes, field supervisor, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

_Joseph J. Murtha, investment officer; 
Charles F. Caley, Jr. and George S. 
Chase, investment analyst, Aetna Life, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety and Automo- 
bile. 
Henry 


secretary, ac- 
Life, Aetna 
Automobile 


surgical director, 
Aetna Casualty 


Swarts, 
division, 


D. Niemand, manager, payroll 
audit department; Charles L. Crosier, 
assistant secretary, surety claim divi- 
sion; Dexter Ford, field supervisor; Dr. 
Vernon G. Allport, assistant surgical di- 
tector, casualty claim division, Aetna 
Casuz uty and Surety. 

Thomas F. Hamill, assistant secretary, 
Automobile Insurance Co. 
Perkins, Cook, Johnson, Cavanaugh 

Careers 

Frederick P. 


Perkins, advanced from 











Wesleyan University. He joined Aetna 


in 1923 and gained field experience in 
New York and Kansas City. In 1929 he 


was named superintendent of home office 
Group division and in 1931 he was ap- 
pointed an assistant secretary. He was 
promoted to secretary in 1947 and as- 
sistant vice president in 1952. 

Ture H. Johnson, made vice president, 
Group division, Aetna Life, is a graduate 
of Oregon State College. He joined the 
Aetna Life’s Group division in 1925 and 
gained field experience in Toronto and 
Pittsburgh. He was called to the home 
office in 1931 as superintendent in charge 
of Group campaigns and was named as- 
sistant secretary in 1935 and secretary in 
1947. He was promoted to assistant vice 
president in 1952. 

Berkeley Cox, advanced from counsel 
to general counsel, Aetna Life, Aetna 
Casualty and Surety and the Automo- 


bile, took his law degree at Washington 
and Lee University. After practicing law 
in Richmond he joined Aetna’s legal 


staff in 1925 and was appointed associ- 


ate counsel in 1929. He was promoted 
to counsel in 1949, 
Daniel P. Cavanaugh, advanced from 


associate counsel to assistant general 
counsel, Aetna Life Insurance Co., joined 
Aetna organizé ation in 1923 and, after ex- 
perience in several departments, has 
transferred to the legal department in 
1928. He was admitted to the Connecti- 
cut Bar in 1929. He was named associate 
counsel in 1936. 


Withe and Vaughan Careers 


Stanley F. Withe, advanced from man- 


ager, advertising and publicity depart- 
ment, to secretary, Aetna Casualty and 
Surety, is a g raduate of Harvard who 


has been connected with the Aetna or- 
ganization since 1920. He was named 














nection with efforts to reduce the 
automobile accident toll. His responsi- 
bilities for direction of Aetna public 
educational and informational activities 
will extend to all the Aetna Life com- 
panies. 

Donald G. Vaughan, advanced from 


manager, engineering and inspection de- 


partment, to secretary, Aetna Casualty 
and Surety Co., was graduated from 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


and, after experience in the safety field, 
joined Aetna organization in 1933. Named 
assistant manager of the engineering 
and inspection department in 1945, he 
was promoted to manager in 1947. He 
has been prominently identified with a 
number of safety engineering organiza- 
tions. 


Luther and Connell Careers 


John K. 
supervisor 
of agencies, 
ton School, 


Luther, advanced from field 
to assistant superintendent 
is a graduate of the Whar- 
University of Pennsylvania. 
He joined Aetna Life in 1930 and, after 
sales experience in New York, became 
editor of the Life Aetna-izer. Subse- 
quently, he was transferred to the agen- 
cy department and was named a field 
sg, oie in 1948. 

Don: ald S Connell, advanced from ‘field 
supervisor to assistant superintendent of 
agencies, Aetna Life, is a graduate of 
Hamilton College and has been with the 
Aetna Life since 1950. After serving 
as assistant general agent in Newark, 
he was called to the home office and 
named a field supervisor in 1952. 


Bitzer, Branagan, Pettengill 


John F. Bitzer, promoted from assis- 
tant actuary to associate actuary, Aetna 
Life, joined the company in 1928 after 
being graduated from Harvard Univer- 








He served as supervisor of the 
division, Western Department, 
supervisor of the Group annuity 
In 1940 he was promoted to 
assistant actuary. He is a fellow of the 
Society of Actuaries. 

Thomas F. Branagan, advanced from 
assistant actuary to associate actuary, 
Aetna Life, joined the company’s actu- 
arial department in 1939 following his 
graduation from St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity. He was later made assistant super- 
intendent of the Group annuities depart- 
ment and in 1949 was appointed assistant 


sity. 
pension 
and 
department. 


actuary. He is a fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. 

D. W. Pettengill, advanced from as- 
sistant actuary to associate ‘actuary, 
Aetna Life, was educated at Bowdoin 
College and joined the Aetna Life in 
1937. A fellow of the Society of Actu- 
aries, he was named assistant actuary in 
1950. : 

Duncan, Fleurot, Douglas 
John C. Duncan, advanced from assis- 


tant comptroller, Aetna Life, to assistant 
comptroller, Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty 
and Surety and the Automobile, has 
been with the Aetna organization since 
1915. After experience in several de 
partments, he was transferred to the 
comptroller’s office in 1929 and was 
named assistant comptroller of the Aetna 


Life in 1933. 

B. Palmer Fleurot, advanced from 
assistant comptroller, Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Co. to assistant comptroller, Aetna 
Life, Aetna Casualty and Surety and 
the Automobile, has also been with the 
Aetna organization since 1915. After 


experience in the claim department of 
the New Orleans office, he was trans- 
ferred to the home office in 1920 and to 
the comptroller’s office in 1923. He be- 
came assis stant comptroller in 1933. 

Dudley R. Douglas, advanced from a 
sistant ple Ho Aetna Life, to assistant 
auditor, Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty and 
Surety and the Automobile, has been 
with Aetna organization since 1927. He 
became a field auditor in 1929 and sub- 
sequently supervisor of the home office 
audit unit at New York. In 1947 he be- 
came supervisor of audit at the home 
office, two years later, being appointed 
assistant auditor. 


S- 


Sanders, Swarts, Holmes 


Leslie W. Sanders, advanced from 
assistant secretary of the accident and 
health department of Aetna Life and 
Aetna Casualty and Surety to assistant 
secretary, accounts department, Aetna 
Life, Aetna Casualty and Surety and 
Automobile, was educated at Norwich 


University and joined the Aetna organi- 
zation in 1914. He was named superin- 
tendent of the expense analysis depart- 
ment in 1936 and assistant secretary in 
1945. 
Dr. 
sistant 


advanced from as- 
to surgical di- 


R. E. Swarts, 
surgical director 
rector, casualty claim division, Aetna 
Casualty and Surety, took his medical 
degree at Johns Hopkins. He has been 
with the Aetna organization since 1934 
and was named assistant surgical direc- 
tor in 1946. 
William 
supervisor, 
the Aetna 
promoted to pension 
in 1952. Mr. Holmes 
graduate of the company’s 
insurance school. 


to field 
hag been with 
1948. He was 
trust supervisor 
a CLU and a 
s advanced life 


H. Holmes, advanced 
Aetna Life, 


Life since 


is 


Murtha, Caley, Chase, Niemand, Crosier 


Joseph J. Murtha, advanced to _invest- 
ment officer, Aetna Life, Aetna Casualty 
and Surety and the Automobile, was 
graduated from Yale University and has 
served in the Aetna Life’s investment 
department since 1942. 


Charles F. Caley, Jr., advanced to in- 
vestment analyst, Aetna Life, Aetna 
Casualty and Surety and the Automo- 


bile, is a graduate of Harvard who has 
been with the Aetna Life’s investment 
department since 1943. : 

George S. Chase, advanced to invest- 
ment analyst, Aetna Life, Aetna Casu- 
alty and Surety and the Automobile, 
is a graduate of Yale University and 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Tribute to President Evans 











Richard B. Evans, president of Colonial Life, receives scroll from Philip Cross, 
manager of the company’s Paterson branch office, at testimonial dinner held 
February 11 at the Waldorf-Astoria. 


month of December, 1953-1952: 175%. 
The greatest number of policies issued 
in any quarter in the company’s history. 

This special effort was launched on 
York, Mr. Evans’ 20th anniversary, October 9, 
1953, with the presentation of a surprise 
program entitled “This Ils Your Career, 
Richard Bb. Evans” at the company’s 


Evans, president of Colo- 
testimonial 


Richard B 
nial Life, was honored at a 
his branch office mana- 


New 


results of 


dinner given by 
gers at > Waldorf-Astoria, 
on Pebrua itstanding 


h production effort 






a special three-month 


made by Colonial’s field force in com annual field convention at Pocono 
emoration of Mr. Evans’ 20th anni- Manor, Pa. The program, which recalled 
the company were revealed important events in Mr. Evans’ career 

in life insurance, was highlighted by the 

anaber sok colonials sppeatance of many of his friends and 





several of whom he had not 


years. 


associates, 


presented to Mr. geen in many 


oltice, 


eautifully illuminated scroll \mong the guests attending the testi- 
signed by the 117 agents, 24 field man- monial dinner on Thursday were 37 ot 
Pe | ' ial’ rane fice managers, anc 
agers and 14 managers who were lead- ' olonial s branch _ office Managers, ai 1 
| : +] 1. | Mr. Bruce; William C. Brown, vice 

ing contributors to the drive. JjJosepn A a ; : 
Torre Perth Amboy, headed the list president and actuary; Eric G. Johnson, 
Tres nh OV, Ne« - > . sane” ‘ a 
; “Cj . vice president; William R. Gannon, vice 





arles Dietz, manager at 


and general chairman of 
mittee sponsoring the 
resentation of a in- 
barom- 


counsel; Mg? seer ig G. 
Thompson and Rudolph « Hopt, super- 
intendents of agencies; pau Kroe- 
ger, administrative assistant, and Robert 
the agency vice 


president and 





made the 
combination chronometer 


effort, 
scribed 


. 1 s £ f +} m 
eter-hydrometer, a gift from the mana- 


L. Baer, assistant to 
president. 


Production Broke Many Records 
Massachusetts Mutual Gets 














At the time of these presenta Mtious, 
lan c ( sruce ( \ ) SiC nt ». .* 
os get Mion Ree ats ela 9 Second Advertising Award 
m during uarter of 1953 was For the second consecutive year the 
e most s dluction drive Massachusetts Mutual Life received a 
is kind ¢ by the Coloiia merit award in a competition sponsored 
eld force ha stablished many by the Advertising Club of Springfield, 
P ( p ecords ; Mass. A display of small- space ads won 
[he greatest 12 weeks of both top wats in the classification for news- 
Combined writings 1 ie paper advertisements. 
istorv (Ordinarv—$10,748, The ads feature Norman Rockwell 
ned—$15,566,722). The great sketches and brief copy for newspaper 













Sun Life of Canada 
Increases Dividends 


NEW BUSINESS — $576,946,000 


President Bourke Sees Outlook as 
Favorable; Assets Now Exceed 
$1,829,789,000 


Montreal—For the fifth 
dividends to policyholders of Sun 


consecutive 
year, 
Life of Canada will be increased, it was 
3ourke, presi- 
at the company’s annual meeting. 
dividends, payable through 1954, 
amount to $24,500,000, $2,500,000 
1953, and an 
than 50% over 1949. 

New business purchased amounted to 
$576,946,000. This 
corded by any 


announced by George W. 
dent, 
These 
will 

than paid in 


more Was 


increase of more 


was the largest re- 
Canadian company, and 
much of it was secured in the United 
States where the Sun Life has 36% of 
its business in force, and 46% of its en- 
tire assets invested. Included in this 
new business figure is $170,778,000 of 
Group insurance, representing an in- 
crease of more than $5 million. 

The total. payments to policyholders, 
beneficiaries and annuitants since the 
company issued its first policy in 1871 
now stand at $2,728,999,.000. Of this 
amount, $125,057,000 was paid during 
1953, approximately $500,000 for each 
working day and an increase of $6,439,- 
000 over the previous year. Of the total 
for 1953, $87,431,000 was paid to living 
policyholders, and $37,620,000 to the 
beneficiaries of deceased policyholders. 
Sun Life benefits paid to United States 
policyholders and their beneficiaries 
since the first United States policy was 
issued now amount to $919,188,000. 

Sun Life assets increased during the 
year by $86,914,000 and now amount to 
$1,829,789,000. The amount of mortgage 
loans expanded by almost $30 million. 
Of a total mortgage investment of $262,- 
959,000, more than $176,000,000 is in 41,- 
716 home mortgages. 

In his report, Mr. Bourke voiced his 
confidence in Canada and its future. 
“Perhaps no country has had a more 
favorable experience in the year just 
closed than Canada,” he said. “During 
1954 problems will confront us, but there 
is no room for pessimism and no reason 
why stability should not be attained at 
a healthy level.” 


Sol Javors Appointed an 
Associate General Agent 


Sol Javors has been appointed an as- 
sociate general agent with Harold De 
Mian, Brooklyn general agent for Postal 
Life. Mr. Javors joined the DeMian 
agency about a year ago when the new 


est q and Combined use. These Roc kwell sketches are also” Brooklyn office was opened, and since Widely. known in 
placement ompany’s history used in the company s consumer maga- then he has become a top producer. A was active in the Life Insurance 
(Ordinary Combined — $13, zine advertising. As a result of the law graduate of St. Lawrence, Mr. Javors Management 
306,893). t reported one favorable response to the newspaper became head purchasing agent for a — ast 
eek’s gs in the com ads in the Springseld area, the com- large eastern aircraft manufacturing 
pat ($1.868,.572). The pany’s advertis ing department has made company during the war, and entered 
Ordinary placements for the montl mats available to general agents and the life insurance business in 1947. He 
November ($2575. 6006) ar December representatives who wish to advertise in joined Fidelity Mutual, was later with Keith R. Fowler, 
($4,096,646) in the npany’s history their local papers. Last year the Massa- Provident Mutual for four years, and dential in the 
Ordinary placement percentage for the  chusetts Mutual received the Advertis- the Continental American for one year, agency, Torrance, Calif., 
nth of Decembe 1953-1952: 1996 ing Club’s merit award for its national and qualified for many company con-  moted to staff 
( ed pla ent percentage for the magazine advertising. ventions. joined the company in July, 
2c hiram 
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At age 35... 
$10,000 mortgage protection 

(2 


0 years) 


cost only $49.40 a year 
(for 16 years) 
PLUS $85 saantiy disability income 
for balance of mortgage term: Only 
$34.30 — hd 4 years, 
ptiona 


HOW MANY "HOME OWNERS 
do you know? 











General Agents 
The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO 








W. V. Woollen Dies 
Wilbur V. Woollen, 58, director of 
agencies, Central Division, 
American National of died 
on February 5 in Methodist Hospital at 
Indianapolis. 

Mr. Woollen joined the American Na- 
tional in March, 1947 as director of 
ordinary agencies. Born in Dickey, 
Colorado, he entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1924, joining the Travelers Com- 
panies, and was superintendent of agen- 
cies with the Ohio State Life at Colum- 
bus, from 1931 to 1939, when he was 
appointed agency vice president of 
Capitol Life at Denver. He remained 
there until joining American National. 
insurance circles, he 
Agency 


ordinary 
Galveston, 


Association. 


PROMOTE K. R. FOWLER 
agent for The Pru- 
South Say, district 
has been pro- 
Mr. Fowler 
1950. 


manager. 
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State Mutual Life of Worcester made 
several promotions among the home 


office staff at the annual meeting last 
week. 





A. GEORGE BULLOCK 


Joe B. Long was elected director of 
agencies. A. George Bullock and Mar- 
tin C. Brooks were placed in charge of 


two newly created branches in the fi- 
nancial division. James T. Wilcox was 
advanced to manager of the mortgage 
loan department. Both he and Robert 
D. Brewer, Jr., M.D., assistant medical 
director, were elected company ofticers. 





BROOKS 


MARTIN C. 


Richard H. Wilson was given the title 
of assistant treasurer and manager of 
the securities department and George 
D. Blakeslee was made assistant treas- 
urer and manager of the mortgage loan 
department. 

Mr. Long, an author and speaker on 
life insurance subjects, has been ad- 
vanced from superintendent of agencies 
to director of agencies. A graduate of 
the University of Tennessee, he has 
many years’ experience in all phases of 
life insurance, both as a home office 
executive and general agent. At one 
time he was city editor of the Knox- 
ville Sentinel. 

Mr. Bullock joined the company in 
1931 following his graduation from Har- 
vard University. Elected an assistant 
treasurer in 1940, he has now been given 
the added responsibilities as director of 
the securities branch. He is an over- 
seas Army veteran, director of the Mer- 
chants and Farmers Fire Insurance Co., 


State Mutual Makes Home Office Staff Changes 


and a trustee of Memorial Hospital in 


Worcester. 
Mr. Brooks, 





JOE B. LONG 


years of investment, mortgage loan and 
banking experience in New York 
is now an assistant treasurer and di- 
rector of the mortgage loan branch. 
Mr. Wilcox, newly elected company 
officer and mz inager of the mortgage 
loan department, is a graduate of Cor- 
nell University. A Navy veteran, he 
came to State Mutual in 1948 after 


WILCOX 


JAMES T. 


working for the company’s mortgage 
loan correspondent in Chicago. 

Dr. Brewer, also a new company offi- 
cer, joined State Mutual last year as 
assistant medical director. He is a grad- 
uate of Harvard University and the 
New York University College of Medi- 
cine. After overseas Navy service he 
completed a residency in internal medi- 
cine at a Veterans’ Administration Hos- 
pital, later practicing privately in Glou- 
cester, Mass. He is now a member of 
the Association of Life Insurance Medi- 
cal Directors. 

Mr. Wilson, an assistant treasurer, 
has been given the added title of mana- 
ger of the securities department. After 
graduating from Harvard he worked as 
an investment analyst for five years. 
Following overseas Navy service, he 
came to State Mutual in 1946. He is 
vice president of the Worcester Chap- 
ter, American Red Cross. 

Mr. Blakeslee, also an assistant treas- 


who first became associ- 
ated with State Mutual in 1938 after 14 


City, 





LOMA Graduates Hold 
Public Relations Panel 


In the first such panel ever presented 
at a Life Office Management Associa- 
tion meeting the role of public relations 
in the life insurance business was dis- 
cussed by seven members of the public 
relations department of New York Life 
before 100 graduates of the association 
at a meeting of the Society of LOMA 
Graduates at the New York Life Build- 
ing, last week. 

Led by A. H. Thiemann, second vice 
president, and John M. Kk. Abbott, as- 
sistant vice president of New York Life, 
the panel outlined some of the phases 
of public relations as practiced at New 
York Life. 

Other members to appear on the panel 


were Kermit Rolland, the company’s 
specialist in effective letters, Allan 
Bailey, who specializes in housing and 


real estate public relations, F. L. Cooper, 
employe relations, C. B. Crisman, writer 
and editor, and William Hart, of the 
News Bureau. The company’s public 
relations motion picture, “From Every 
Mountainside” was shown as well as 
its new sound slide film on letter writ- 
ing, “The Clay Ball.” 


Edward F. Moran, assistant secretary 


of the Home Life of New York, is presi- 
dent of the Society of LOMA Grad- 
uates, and Frank Lewand, New York 


Life, was chairman of the arrangements 
committee for the meeting. Previous 
meetings have dealt with “Human Re- 
lations” and “Unusual Claim Settle- 


ments. 


Bankers Life Co. Increases 
Shown in All Departments 


Bankers Life Co., Des Moines, made 
substantial gains in all areas of its op- 
erations in 1953 according to E. M. Mc- 
Conney, president. New paid-for life in- 
surance totaled over $238 million, assets 
increased by over $53 million to $671,- 
608,879, and life insurance in force in- 
creased to a new high total of $1,934,- 
796,058. 

Of the new business for the year, 
sales of Ordinary life insurance ac- 
counted for $144,189,670 and Group life 
totaled $94,324,453. Ordinary life insur- 
ance in force at the year end amounted 


to $1,439,979,130 and Group life $494,- 
817,528. 
Benefits paid to living policyowners 


and beneficiaries during 1953 amounted 
to $51,863,708. An additional $45 mil- 
lion was set aside for future payments 
bringing reserves and other funds held 
for outstanding policies and contracts 
to more than $650 million. 

During 1953 the rate of interest earned 
on invested assets, after all investment 
expenses, was 3.45%. After taxes (in- 
cluding $1,275,000 in Federal income 
taxes), the rate was 3.24% compared to 
3.16% in 1952. Largely as a result of 
the improvement in interest earnings, 
an increase in dividends payable to 
practically all groups of policyowners 
has already been announced as effective 
January 1954. 


United Benefit Reduces Its 
Preferred Ordinary Rates 


United Benefit Life of Omaha _ has 
reduced its rates for preferred ordinary 
life. Under the new schedule, rates in 
certain ages are as much as 5.7% under 
those of last year. 

Twentieth-year net under the 
new rate set-up are up to 48% lower in 
comparison to rates in 1953, according 
to President George L. Cleary who 
credited lower mortality rates with mak- 
ing possible the reductions. 


costs 





urer, has been given added responsibili- 
ties as manager of the mortgage loan 
department. He is a graduate of Wes- 
leyan University and Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration. An 
overseas Army veteran, he joined State 


Mutual in 1946. 





Provident L. & A. Had 
Biggest Year in 1953 


FOUR V. P.’s ELECTED TO BOARD 


Assets Reach All- Time High of $87,599,- 
531; A. & H. Volume Over $40 Million; 
15.7% Gain in Insurance in Force 
The Provident Life & Accident ex 
perienced its “largest year in history” 
during 1953, President R. L. Maclella: 
reported to stockholders at their recent 

annual meeting. 


Four company vice presidents were 
named to the board of directors. They 
are M. C. Nichols, James E. Powell, R 


R. Murphy, and Sam E. Miles. The 
Provident’s new board members all have 
figured prominent in the development otf 
the various types of life and accident 
and health business written by the com- 
pany. All are members of the 
pany’s agency committee 

The Provident’s assets increased more 
than $10,000,.000—a record increase for 
one year—to reach an all-time high of 


com- 


$87,599,531. Accidents and health pre- 
mium income gained more than $#,- 
300,000 to reach a total of over $0,- 


000,000 at the year-end. Life insurance 
in force increased over $157,000,000 to 
a new high of $1,161,716,102. This is a 
gain of 15.7% in life insurance in force 

Company figures for the year showed 
that more than 500,000 benefit checks 
totaling $35,9664,629 were made to Provi- 
dent policyholders and beneficiaries dur- 
ing 1953. This is an increase, it was 
pointed out, of more than 10% over 
the previous year of 1952 and brings the 
total paid since organization to more 
than $279 million. Benefit payments dur- 
ing the past five years have totaled 
over $143 million. 

Expansion in Past Six Years 

“The Provident’s large growth and 
expansion during the past 12 months and 
in recent years is shown by the statistics 
for the past six years alone,” Maclellan 


stated. “During this short period in the 
company’s history assets have approxi- 
mately doubled to the present total of 


more than $87 million. The annual acci- 
dent and health business volume has 
also more than doubled. And just four 
years ago, total life insurance in force 
stood at just about half of what it is 
today. During this four-year period the 
company has added nearly $600 million 
to the $584 million in force on Decem- 
ber 31, 1949.” 

All company officers were re-elected 
and five executive changes made at the 
meeting of the board of directors. L. N. 


Webb was named executive vice presi- 
dent; Sam E. Miles was named vice 
president and secretary; A. C. Bryan 


manager to vice 
loan department; 
Was promoted from 
counsel to general 


and Walter 


was advanced from 
president, mortgage 
Dudley Porter, Jr., 
associate general 
counsel of the company; 


Hoyle was elected general counsel for 
the claim department. John A. Cham 
bliss, who has been associatd with the 


general 
will continue 


company for many years as 
counsel and board member, 
in both capacities. 


Great-West January Record 

With over $32 million of new business 
reported during January Great-West 
Life continues the high production rate 
which resulted in the company’s most 
successful year in 1953. For two full 
years placed business has exceeded the 
corresponding month of the previous 
year 

Earl M 
Great-West 
the company and 
consecutive month of more 


Schwemm’s Chicago Agency, 
Life’s top 1953 branch, led 
recorded the 115th 
than a mil 





lion in new business, with more than 
$2 million total. Winnipeg was close 
behind with better than $2 million to 


mark their best month on record 


Morris Galnick, Chicago, led the field 
organization in individual production 
O. W. Dern, Cleveland, was in second 
place. 
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Too Many Bank Loan 
Cases Says NALU Pres. 


SOME OF THEM UNJUSTIFIED 


More Business Sicbidideianans Placed, Better 
It Is for Economy, Banks and 

Communities 

bigane the midwinter trust 
American Bankers As- 
Waldorf-Astoria last 
Gilmore, Jr., president 
Life Under- 
strong stand 


In a talk 
conference of 
sociation at the 
week Robert C. 
of Nationad Association of 
writers, said NALU has a 
against bank loan business; i.e., against 
new life insurancé purchased largely 
for tax considerations on which the 
premiums are never paid to the policy- 
holder, but by maximum loans from 
some bank. Admitting there are certain 
situations where such action could be 
recommended and justified, he said: 
“But they clearly do not parallel the 
tremendous volume of life insurance 
which has been written in that fashion. 
While we are exerting every sites to 
curtail this pri actice, and while the agent 
who abuses it is really the sane party, 
all too often some bank official is at 


least accessory to the act 


Banks Should Boost Business Insurance 


In emphasizing the necessity of busi- 


ness insurance Mr. Gilmore said that 
banks have a stake in that they can 
only grow and prosper as the commun- 
ity does and any disruption of a profit- 
able business in their locality which 
throws workers out of jobs and places 
new economic burdens on their city is 


at least partially their responsibility just 
as it is that of the agents. 

Discussing individual estate plans Mr. 
Gilmore said: 

“Such 2 responsibility 
the case of the individual estate plan. 
The most outstanding life insurance 
men | know, and I am privileged to 
know a great many, strongly recom- 
mend that their clients consider the di- 
versity afforded by investments other 
than life insurance once the life insur- 
ance in that estate is adequate to serve 
its purpose. Conversely, while the rec- 
ommendation to invest in equities ad- 
mittedly has a popular appeal to a mass 
market, it is often done without agree- 
nent on the basic life insurance needs 
in the estate. Just how much risk capi- 
tal do you believe your clients should 
employ? Have you made absolutely cer- 
tain, by thorough check with your 
client’s life insurance agent, that the 
risk will not ultimately be shared by 


exists, too, in 


you, as executors or trustees, by your 
community and, most important, by 
your client’s dependent family? 


Aetna Life Agency Winners 
Eight general agencies of the Aetna 
Life have been awarded the Aetna Life 
President’s Trophy for outstanding 
achievement in 1953. 
They are: Gilbert V. 


Austin, Brook- 


lyn; Herbert W. Florer, Boston; Ham- 
mond & Craig, Los Angeles; W. Lewis 
Harrison, Cincinnati; J. E. Holt, Hous 


ton; Lawton & York, New Haven; F. E. 
McMahon, Detroit; W. J. Schergens, 
Shreveport, La. 

In recognition of the award, the gen 
eral agents have been invited to serve a 
one-year term on the General Agents 
Advisory Council, which meets each 
spring at Aetna Life home office in 
Hartford and serves as an advisory 
group on agency management matters. 


HEADS NEW DISTRICT OFFICE 

C. Howard Minser has been named 
manager for the newly established Tuc- 
son, Ariz., district agency of The Pru- 
dential 


TRANSFER W. W. GUENTHER 

Wallace W. Guenther, manager of 
the East Los Angeles, Calif., district 
agency of The Prudential, has been 
named manager of the company’s Bev- 
erly Hills, Calif., district office. 


LAA Eastern Round Table 
Chairman; in N. Y., April 23 





L. RUSSELL BLANCHARD 


L. Russell Blanchard, manager of 
sales promotion of Paul Revere Life, 
will serve as chairman of the 1954 East- 
ern Round Table of Life Advertisers 
Association, to be held at the St. Moritz 
Hotel in New York City on April 23. 
Announcement was made by Jack R. 
Morris, president of the Life Adver- 
tisers Association. 

Mr. Blanchard hz AS been active for 
many years in affairs of the LAA, 
serving on several committees and hold- 
ing various offices in the organization. 
\ graduate of Colby College, he joined 
Union Mutual Life in 1940. He served 
successively as agency assistant, agency 
secretary, and manager of sales promo- 
tion. 

In 1949 Mr. 
Revere Life as 
ger. 

Mr. Blanchard’s LAA activities in- 
clude chairman of the exhibits commit- 
tee, editor of the Life Advertisers Bulle- 
tin, membership chairman and member 
of the executive committee. 


Blanchard joined the Paul 
sales promotion mana- 


Union Mutual Life’s 
“Non-Can” Caravan 


VISITS COMPANY’S FIELD FORCE 


Vice Presidents Carnochan and Denda 
With Others Tell Field of New 
Policies; Sales Kit 


Mutual Life officials are 
country on a “Non-can 
agents and bro- 


kers with the advantages of three new 


Six Union 
traveling the 
Caravan” to acquaint 
non-can policies and the company’s re- 
vised sales kit. The prairie schooner 
caravan theme is used on fliers which 
preface the arrival of guest speakers in 
each city. 

Vice Presidents John R. Carnochan 
and Michael J. Denda will visit eastern 
seaboard cities from Bridgeport, Conn., 
to Miami. Union Mutual representatives 
from Oklahoma City through the mid- 
west and in Toronto and Montreal will 
head the details of non-can innovations 
from Vice President A. W. Perkins and 
Robert C. Webb, supervisor of agencies. 
Guest speakers at New England agency 
meetings will include B. Richard Mark- 
ham, director of training, and Samuel 
3rimigion, field supervisor. 


Changes Which Have Been Made 


Three entirely new policies, 
of all old non-can_ policies, 


restyling 
completely 


new interview-guide proposals and a 
revamped rate book have given the 
Union Mutual Life’s non-can sales kit 
new scope. 


To the short term guaranteed renew- 
able policies written for one and two 
years (the Pioneer pair) has been added 
a five-year Pioneer policy which will be 
issued to age 59 and renewable to 65. 
Long term coverage, previously provided 
only by the Independence 120 which is 
issued to age 50 and renewable to 60, 
has been broadened by the addition of 
the Colonial 120. This new 10-year policy 
will be issued to age 55 and renewable 
to 65. Benefits are payable for 10 years 
or to age 70 if disability commences 
after age 60. A family hospital plan 
issued to age 60, will be renewable to 
age 65 with the provision that the wife 
may continue the policy on the re- 
mainder of the family should the ap- 





“Life Insurance? 
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INSURANCE MAN 














Your nearest Connecticut 
General brokerage office now 
can give you all the advice, 
specialized service, sales and 
promotion assistance you'll 
need to handle life coverage 
profitably. 


Get the details:Telephone 
the Connecticut General 








...surel”’ 


office nearest you or write 
now to Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Your own life insurance 
department...as close as your phone 


Connecticut 
General 








plicant die. This policy, providing daily 
hospital benefits of from $5 to $15 pay- 
able up to 90 days, includes benefits for 
miscellaneous extras geared to the pe- 
riod of hospitalization, pregnancy and 
emergency accident benefits. Surgical 
and in-hospital medical expense benefits 
are optional. 


Institute’s New Publication 


A periodic Newsletter to apprise life 
insurance personnel of health and wel- 
fare activities scheduled for the two or 
three months ahead and_ suggesting 
means of aiding such activities has been 
started by the Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, under the direction of Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, its consultant on health and 
welfare. 

In the first issue Dr. Dublin said that 
“the business of life insurance is, by its 
very nature, charged with public in- 
terest and those who engage in it can 
scarcely escape a measure of responsi- 
bility for advancing the public wel- 
fare.” 

Specific suggestions were made by Dr. 
Dublin as to current activities in the 
community, including: the Heart Cam- 
paign, the Red Cross Campaign, Polio 
program, Cancer Society’s Campaign, 
rehabilitation work for handicapped per- 
sons and highway safety work. 


OHIO ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 

The Ohio Association of Life Under- 
writers will hold its annual convention 
May 6-8 in Cincinnati. William R. Wray. 
John Hancock, Cincinnati, is the conven- 
tion chairman. 


U. S. Chamber Makes Report 
On Employe-Benefit Plans 


The first complete report on use of 
employe benefit programs by retailers, 
wholesalers and service businesses 
throughout the country has just been 
published by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. 

Entitled “Private Employe Benefits in 
Distribution,’ the report is based on a 
survey of 1,208 companies employing a 
total of more than 150,000 persons. The 
survey covered the six most important 
employe benefits—hospitalization, surgi- 
cal care, life insurance, sick leave, re- 
tirement pensions and prepaid medical 
care. 


Great-West Raises Limits 
Of Insurance for Agents 


Great-West Life has announced new 
Group insurance benefits for its full 
time agents. The new plan will provide 
for a basic amount of protection and 
additional insurance calculated on com- 
mission income and volume of paid 
business up to a maximum of $20,000. 

The basic amount of insurance will be 
$3,000. Additional insurance, to a maxi- 
mum of $8,500, can be added based upon 
the volume of paid business produced 
during the preceding year, and a further 
amount up to $8,500 is available, cal- 
culated upon the total commission earn- 
ings of the preceding year. The plan is 
contributory. 

All active full time agents under 65 
years of age will be eligible for the new 
plan April 1, 1954. New full-time agents 
will be eligible for the basic $3,000 
within six months, if they have complied 
with a modest production requirement. 
Active agents over 65 years of age may 
qualify for modified amounts. 

The establishment of a basic minimum 
of life insurance, and the fact that both 
current paid business and total commis- 
sion earnings are determining factors in 
establishing total coverage, will result 
in fewer fluctuations in the Group por- 
tion of the agent’s personal insurance 
program, the company states. The Group 
life insurance owned by the well- 
established agent will, except in the 
higher income brackets, closely approxi- 
mate two years’ earnings. 
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LO), Cnwmel Statement 


$486,478,246.00 
3,510,331.00 


6,003,654.00 
1,148,361.15 


2,701 869.48 
2,323,000.00 


3,291,011.97 

626,659.75 
1,069,210.86 
6,150,000.00 


3,250,000.00 
39,609, 192.03 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds. . . .$171,558,000.00 Statutory Policy Reserves........... 
Municipal and Corporation Bonds... 69,476,711.22 sey Proceeds and Dividends 
Preferred Stocks ................5. 20,678,563.00 chin eggs. aaa 
Dividends to Policyholders 
Moarigege Loans... ... 2... 6.065... 246,441 553.37 Papmele MITE ia see. 
IG 55 oi ees cee aiees 11,455,420.62 Policy Benefits Currently Outstanding. 
} Real Estate: Premiums and Interest Paid in 
Properties Occupied by I ok cxataraaiec < a ate a 
| | eee ree 3,196,714.27 Accrued Taxes Payable in 1954...... 
Se eee 2,280,222.53 Escrow Accounts and Unallocated 
| ee re 10,998,979.66 ohh gas Sexe S NN IS 
Cash on Hand and in Banks........ 9,225,291.25 Security Valuation Reserve.......... 
Accrued Interest and Rents......... 4,246,532.72 Reserve for Contingencies.......... 
Premiums in Course of Collection....  6,090,533.57 Reserve for Ultimate Changes in 
ee re ron 513,014.03 a 
SOU TONG xn. ped aca ee oe ne 
Ce ee ree ree $556, 161,536.24 Ee a 6.5.5 cone secnseeo 





Policies in Force . 2. « « «+ « 4,363,232 


A Mulual Company 


CINCINNATI 











Increase in Assets . « « «© « «© « « « $48,667,877.50 
Increase in Insurance . . « « « « « « $174,124,970.00 
Insurance in Force . . .« « « « « « $2,693,504,976.00 


$556, 161,536.24 


THE WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Advance Newton, Chader, Appleford 
for that company in AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
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changes 
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ture plans for expansion 
involve 
management divisions in the agency de 
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Life, announces 


HAROLD W. CHADER 


Centr: 





BURTON APPLEFORD 





general agent 


Springfield, Mass. 











An Agency Supervisor, experienced in ordinary 
life and individual accident and health insurance, is 
wanted by one of our clients. Will be located in 
Company’s New York City office and will report 
directly to the president. Duties are to select agency 
managers and to train soliciting agents in New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Salary in proportion 
to experience. Excellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Will arrange for interview at our office with 
the president of the life insurance company. Your 
letter will be treated in confidence. 


WOODWARD AND FONDILLER 
Consulting Actuaries 


200 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 




















Springfield Hospital. He was a Flight 
Shapiro Studio Surgeon with the U.S. Army Air Forces 

STANLEY C. NEWTON for three and a half years, and was dis- 
charged with the — “! major. ke 

> past seven vears he has practicec 

Appleford's Career cies and cardiology in Wate, Mass. 

Dr. George Burton Appleford is ap- He served as_ school physician for six 
pointed assistant medical director and years and has been an active member ot 


will be associated with Dr. Frederick many national and state medical associa- 
R. Congdon, medical director. Dr. Apple- tions and organizations: Diplomate ot 
ford, who will assume his duties April 1, the National Board of Medical Exami- 
is a 1937 graduate of Duke University ners; Associate Fellow of the American 
with A.B. degree. In 1941 he received College of Cardiology; American Medi- 
his M.D. degree from Tufts Medical cal Association; Massachusetts Medical 


School. He served his internships at Society and New England Cardiovascu- 
1 Maine General Hospital and lar Society. 
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ATTENTION — Monthly Premium Agents 


ei, Flow Atel ne 


MONTHLY PREMIUM WHOLE LIFE INSURANCE 
paid up at Age 75 
designed for use in combination with 


1. Monthly Premium Accident and Health Business 
2. Monthly Premium Hospital and Surgical Business 
3. Monthly Premium Employee Benefit Plans 

or sold individually 


POLICY FEATURES 


Automatic extended insurance after 2 yrs. 

Cash values after 3 yrs. 

A brief non-medical application. 

Adequate limits—ages 1 to 60. 

No discrimination on rates. 

Attractive Ist yr. and continuous renewal commissions. 


GENERAL AGENCIES OPEN IN 11 STATES AND D. C. 


volume producers contact 


NATIONAL ACCIDENT & HEALTH 





panie 
Harold 


agencies since Septe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


244 S. 8th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Chie 50 Yeurs of Distinguished p,m 








arious capacities 
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Floyd E. DeGroat Dead 





FLOYD E. DeGROAT 


Floyd E. DeGroat, retired Boston gen- 
eral agent of Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark, N. J., died on February 7. Mr. 
DeGroat joined Mutual Benefit in 1904 
as an agent in Buffalo. He became gen- 
eral agent at Springfield, Il. in 1906, 
and in 1908 transferred to San Francisco 
as general agent. In 1913 he transferred 


to Boston, where he remained as gen- 


eral agent for 30 years. Even though 
he retired in January, 1943, he still 
showed an active interest in the affairs 
of the Boston agency up to the time of 
his death. 

He is survived by his wife, who resides 
at Longwood Towers, Brookline, Mass. 


F. H. White Newark Speaker 

Fred H. White, general agent at Buf- 
falo for Massachusetts Mutual, will be 
the speaker at the regular monthly 
luncheon meeting of the Newark New 
Jeresy Life Underwriters Association at 
Robert Treat Hotel February 18. He is 
a past president of the Buffalo Life 
Underwriters Association and is national 
committeeman of the Buffalo Associa- 
tion, He-is 4 -GEU, 
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Bessie Allen, Guest of 
Honor at N. Y. Luncheon 


OFFICER OF CANADIAN ASS’N 








Affair Attended by Many Private Secre- 
taries of Prominent Insurance Exec- 
utives Here 





Bessie Allen, assistant secretary of 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers Asso- 
ciation and for some years secretary to 
R. Leighton Foster, 0.C., general coun- 
sel of that association, was in New York 
City this week visiting the Institute of 
Life Insurance. While here she was 





Nott & Merrill 
ALLEN 


BESSIE 


luncheon guest of a number of the lead- 
ing private secretaries of insurance ex- 
ecutives. The luncheon was held in the 
Lotos Club, New York City. Among 
those who attended, together with the 
names of their principals, were these: 


Margaret Sherman—Clarence J. Myers, presi- 


dent, New York Life. 

Kathryn Morrison—Louis W. Dawson, presi- 
dent, Mutual Life of New York. 

Janet Morris—Bruce E. Shepherd, manager, 
Life Insurance Association of America. 

May Touhey—Eugene M. Thore, general coun- 
sel, LIAA 

islicaeth Reading—Thomas E. Lovejoy, presi- 
dent, Manhattan Life. 


Jean Brinkley—Holgar J. Johnson, president, 


Institute of Life Insurance. 


Ruth Jent—E. A. Roberts, president, Fidelity 
Mutual Life. 
Julia Russell—Lewis W, Vincent, general 


manager, National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Hester Bell—A. Bruce Bielaski, assistant gen- 


eral manager, National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. 

Gertrude Sweeney and Florence Harlow- 
Charles G. Dougherty, second vice president, 


Metropolitan Life. 


Annetta Cree—public relations director, North- 
eastern Life. 
Lillian Verral—Canada Permanent Trust Co. 


Marie Kirby—James B. Donovan of Watters 
& Donovan, counsel for National Bureau of 
Casualty U nderwriters and National Automobile 
Underwriters Association. 


Also attending the luncheon were 
Marian S. Eberly, head of women’s divi- 
sion of Institute of Life Insurance; 
Marge Gallagher, assistant secretary of 
the Institute; and Alice Barnes, former 
chief personnel officer of Life, Time and 
Fortune. 


Advances A. H. Moffatt 


A. Howard Moffatt has been named 
vice president and superintendent of 
agencies for the National Life Assurance 
ot Canada. 


MANAGER AT SACRAMENTO 

James S. Brasher, associate manager 
for The Prudential in the Stockton, 
Calif., detached district agency, has been 
promoted to manager of the company’s 
Sacramento district office, it was an- 
nounced by Leonard K. Alkire, regional 
director at the western home office in 
Los Angeles. 


New Mortgage Policy 
By Union Mutual Life 


Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., 
has announced a new Mortgage Can- 
cellation Policy which will replace the 
former Mortgage Payment plan. The 


new policy is a level premium decreasing 
term contract requiring no base policy. 
The balance is reduced annually at the 
same rate as a 5% amortized mortgage 


for 10, 15, 20, or 25 
policy slightly larger than the mortgage 


year periods. A 
will be recommended in those cases 
where the interest is greater than 5% 
Providing both conversion and settle- 

ment option provisions, the policy is 
participating, and offers the same waiver 
of premium available on other policies 
The new contract has limits to $10,000 
to age 40 and permits use of a stream- 
lined application. Available to full-time 
Union Mutual Life agents only, is a 
short, non-medical form. 


20 year 





Name F. J. Cash in Calif. 
Bismark, N. D. 


and 


has 
appointed Frank 


Life of 
entered California 


Provident 


J. Cash regional superintendent for the 


state. In insurance business more than 
s, he was a number of years ago 
assistant manager of the mid-western 
pina Sosy for Preferred Accident, later 
southern California manager. Recently 
he has been general manager of Asso 
ciated Factors, Inc., San Francisco. 
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$2,393,566,143 











74,327,772 
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1993 —AN EXCELLENT 


R FOR 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


Services extended to 


broadening circle of policyholders 
in Canada and the United States 


The year 1953 was marked by progressive achievement 
in all phases of the Company’s operations. The following 
table of comparative figures illustrates the Company’s 


1952 


Total Business in Force 


$2,131,653,113 


New Business 


354,080,600 327,093,322 
Assets 
480,638,664 446,027,252 
Liabilities 
455,530,567 423,006,570 
Capital, Contingency Reserve and Surplus 
25,108,097 23,020,682 


Paid or Credited to Policyholders 
and Beneficiaries 


66,902,812 


)— Ghutr filline ca or business To-day/ 
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Left to right—Milton Altschul, Alvin Wolff, President George Kolodny, Arthur 
Milton and Emil Kaselitz, agency secretary. 


The Postal Life, at Forty-third Street 
and Fifth Avenue, New York City, re- 
ports that 1953 was the best in its nearly 
50 year history. President 
Kolodny announced that the 1953 paid- 
for of $26,453,000 was 15% bettter than 
the 1952 figure, and that the $3,100,000 

c 


( 
in December was 25% ahead of the 1952 


George 


December figure. 

Alvin Wolff, New York City, led all 
the company’s general agents with over 
$6,000,000 of paid-for, a new company 
record. His premiums were approximate- 
ly $230,000. Milton Altschul, CLU, ranked 
second with five millions, and set a new 
high for monthly production by paying 
for $850,000 in December. 

The Altschul and Arthur Milton agen- 


Franklin Life Leaders 

The Eastern Pennsylvania division of 
Franklin Life, under the leadership of 
Divisional Manager Claude L. Freed, 
has again captured the top place for 
production. In 1953 the sales totaled 
$17,580,705 of net paid life insurance; 
this is the largest amount ever written 
in any one year in the Philadelphia 
area, and represents a $3,000,000 margin 
over the runner-up. Mr. Freed started 
building “from scratch” for Franklin 
Life in Philadelphia in 1945. 

General Agents C. W. Swartwood, 
Scranton, Pa.; Nathan B. Salsbery, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; and C. William Bentz, 
Jr., Philadelphia, attained the No. 3, 4, 
and 5 spots respectively on the national 
General Agents’ Honor Roll for the 
Franklin. General Agent John J. Pearce, 
CLU, Wilmington, Delaware territory, 
ranked in 15th place. 

The average premium for the division 
has been better than $45 per $1,000; 
this high average premium is a result 
of specialization in the exclusive presi- 
dent’s protective investment plan and 
the junior insured savings plan. 

Franklin Life is now operating in the 
territories of Hawaii, Alaska, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and in all states ex- 
cept New York. 


JOINS TEXAS LIFE 

Ed Starr, who has been general agent 
in Waco for American United Life, has 
been appointed assistant manager of the 
Central Texas Agency in Waco for 
Texas Life, according to a home office 
announcement. He began his life in- 
surance career in 1949 as an agent for 
The Prudential. 





cies each wrote over a million dollars 
of business in five weeks. Dominick 
Dragonetti, of the Milton Agency, was 
the company’s leading personal producer. 

The Wolff Agency won two awards, 
the President’s Trophy for doing “the 
best all-around agency building job dur- 
ing 1953,” and the President’s Volume 
Plaque for the largest volume. Altschul 
Agency won the President’s Quota 
Plaque for having the greatest percent- 
age of increases over its quota, and Mr. 
Milton was presented the President’s 
Service Plaque for writing the greatest 
number of paid-for lives. Mr. Dragonetti 
was awarded the President’s Cup. 

The company’s in-force has doubled 
in the past three years and is now 
over the $100 million mark. 











MASSACHUSETTS 
INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE CO. 


BOSTON 


THE FINEST IN 
NON - CANCELLABLE 
DISABILITY INSURANCE 








Insurance to provide income in 
the event of disability is 


THE FOUNDATION OF ALL 
SOUND INSURANCE PROGRAMS 


Add this vital protection to every 
Life Insurance Program 


50 East 42nd Street - 


LOYAL ATKINSON 
Branch Manager 

New York 

MU 7-5212 




















Hubert Davis Addresses 
Gilbert V. Austin Agency 


Twenty members of the Gilbert V. 
Austin Aetna Life, Brooklyn, 
and Hempstead, L. I. heard Hubert 
Davis, vice president, C. B. Knight 
agency, Union Central, give his talk 
“Stepping Stones to Production,” at a 
recent agency meeting. Mr. Davis 
stressed the use of words that paint pic- 
tures to the prospect, such as “a stack 
of bills to be paid,” instead of a “clean- 
up fund,” or “dollars coming to the 
widow every month” instead of “monthly 
income.” He also advocated the sale of 
juvenile insurance wherever indicated, 
not only for the creation of an estate 
but to guarantee future insurability of 
the child. Mr. Davis recently gave this 
talk before the Bronx branch of the 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York and at a meeting 
last week of the Richmond, Va., Asso- 
ciation. 

The Austin agency was_ recently 
awarded Aetna’s President’s Trophy for 
outstanding performance in 1953. 


agency, 


Carnochan’s Added Duties 
With Union Mutual Life 


John R. Carnochan, vice president of 
Union Mutual Life, has been named vice 
charge of agencies. His 
added responsibilities will include su- 
pervision of all agency operations 
throughout the United States, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii and Canada. 

A native of Princeton, N. J., and 
graduate of Princeton University, Mr. 
Carnochan had 15 years’ experience in 
sales supervision with the Equitable 
Society when he joined Union Mutual 
in 1947 as director of training. His suc- 
cess in organizing the company’s de- 
partment of training for field represen- 
tatives and his subsequent accomplish- 
ments as assistant director of agencies 
resulted in his advancement to second 
vice president in 1950. In October, 1953, 
he was promoted to vice president. 

Active in local civic affairs, Mr. Car- 
nochan also is secretary and treasurer 
of the Princeton Alumni Association of 
Maine. 


president in 





Lookin 





Sere 


For Something ? 







MOST MEN ARE...opportunity 
to be a General Agent? A special 
policy to meet competition? 
Friendly underwriting based on 
a “we'll help you” attitude at the 
Home Office? 


If you’re looking for any of these, 
talk it over with Murray April, 
Director of Agencies — because 


we’re looking for you! 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
LOUIS LIPSKY, President 


“Eastern Life. .The Company that can Add to Your Future” 
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Griffin Joins Knight Agency 
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EDWARD J. GRIFFIN 
On February 15 Edward J. Griffin 
joined the Charles B. Knight agency, 
Union Central, New York City, as as- 
sistant Group manager working under 
Group Manager Earl Whitney. A 
tive New Yorker he enlisted in 
Navy and was on a Navy supply ship in 
the Pacific theatre. Discharged from 
the Navy in 1946 he majored in eco- 
nomics at Fordham and was graduated 
in 1950 with a B.A. degree. He then 
Zurich General and 
Liability. After a short training period 
in Group underwriting department he 
became Group service representative. 
Later, he was made Group sales repre- 
sentative. 


na- 
the 


joined Accident 


$124,044 Paid on Policy 
For One Premium of $978 


Columbus Mutual Life recently brought 
to a close with payment of a death 
benefit of more than $25,000 a_ policy 
under which it had paid cash benefits 
totaling $124,044 for ‘a premium pay- 
ment of only $978.25. The insured, Harry 
Minshall, an Ohio farmer, took out a 
$25,000 Ordinary Life policy with Co- 
lumbus Mutual in October, 1919, making 
the first annual premium payment of 
$978.25. The policy provided for $250 
per month benefit and waiver of pre- 
mium in the event of disability. 

Six months later the policyholder be- 
came totally and permanently disabled 
by a premature dynamite explosion 
while blasting tree stumps, which re- 
sulted in loss of his right eye, left hand 
and lower arm and so damaged his left 
eye that permanent blindness resulted. 

When Columbus Mutual Life learned 
of the accident premium payments were 
waived and the first of 396 monthly 
disability benefit payments of $250 was 
made. Those 33 years spanned the boom 
of the 1920s, the crash of ’29, long de- 
pression of the 30’s, World War II 
and post war years. In 1932 Harry 
Minshall mortgaged his farm and as- 
signed his Columbus Mutual benefit 
payments to the mortgagee. By 1940 
the mortgage loan was fully paid off. 

The policyholder died January 6, 1954, 
after receiving $250 a month for 33 
years, a total of $99,000. Columbus Mu- 
tual also paid the face of the policy 
$25,000 plus $44 interest from date of 
death—a total of $124,044—for which the 
policyholder had made one annual pre- 
mium payment of $978.25. 

The surviving widow, five sons and 
four daughters, told the Columbus Mu- 
tual Life that the monthly payments 
were almost the only income the family 
had during some of the difficult years 
and had in fact saved the farm for the 
family. 





Carr Purser’s January Figures 
Mutual Life’s Carr R. Purser 
agency, New York City, 
greater paid life production in January 


Penn 


showed a 


than any of the company’s 98 nation- 
wide agencies, with a total of $2,950,760. 
The average production per agent for 
the month was $105,000, with two out- 


standing records made by Sadler Hayes 
with his $506,250; and Robert W. Ebling, 
Jr., CLU, $420,150. 





NAME M. C. CHRISTOPHER 

M. C. Christopher, who has had ex- 
tensive experience as a personnel di- 
rector with life insurance companies and 
other businesses, has been elected vice 
president in charge of the home office 
of Southern Union Life of San An- 
tonio, according to an announcement by 
Cy Young, president. 


NORTHERN N. Y. ASS’N MEETS 

The Northern New York Association 
of Life Underwriters held a_ dinner 
meeting recently in Watertown, N. Y., 
with Harold Grieco, president, presiding. 
Henry Lipe, Syracuse, state association 


HARMELIN AGENCY COURSE 

The Harmelin agency of Columbian 
National Life, 50 Church Street, New 
York City, initiated its 1954 advanced 
training course on life insurance for 
brokers and agents. Lectures were de 
livered covering the subjects of mort- 
gage insurance, closing objections and 
interim Term insurance. 

The course will be held twice a month 


on Thursday evenings from 6:30 to 
8 :30. 
treasurer, and Spencer McCarthy, 


Albany, executive secretary of the state 
group, were guests. 








Year in and year out, certain 
questions about life insurance 
are asked over and over again. 
Because they are of interest to so 
many people, we are answering 


these questions in these ads. 


B “Whathappens tomy 
present life insurance if new fea- 
tures are offered in the future?” 


A... 


If you’ll look back over the past 
109 years, you'll find that Mutual 
Benefit Life has established a 
remarkable record for giving old 
policyholders the benefits of new 








features. In fact, the whole princi- 
ple of keeping policies up to date 
was originated by Mutual Benefit 
Life — and it’s called retroaction. 

























Shortly after beginning his insur- 





ance career, EUGENE J. ROSENTHAL 
of Miami, Florida, won the dis- 
tinction of Man of the Month in 
his local agency—and ranked high 
among the total U. S. sales force. 
Home Office training provided by 
Mutual Benefit Life enables ener- 
getic young men like Gene to give 
their clients better counsel and 
service—and thus build themselves 
sound, profitable careers, 
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Before the Golden Spike was driven, 
policyholders of Mutual Benefit Life 


already enjoyed Retr rors ction 


In 1868—the year before the east and west were united by railroad 
—Mutual Benefit Life formally added to its policies a principle 
that the Company had informally followed since its origin. This 


was the principle of Retroaction. 


Suppose, for example, that you had owned a Mutual Benefit Life 


policy taken out in 1845. Such policies contained no “‘cash values.” 


If you failed to pay your premiums, the Company’s obligations 


were legally ended. Through Retroaction, the Company made 


cash values” available to every policyholder, old as well as new! 


Again, early policies restricted travel. When such restrictions 


were removed in new policies, the principle of Retroaction 


removed them from old policies as 
well! Over the years, as Mutual 
Benefit Life has continued to 
pioneer in making life insurance 


more useful, new developments 


have been added time and time 


again to existing Mutual Benefit 
policies. That’s why it’s said of 
Mutual Benefit Life, “modern life 
insurance since 1845.” 


THE 


MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized in 1845 
300 Broadway, Newark, N. J. 
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On November 29, 1946, the New York 
Life informed all salaried personnel of 
that 


longer 


the company these representatives 


could no receive commissions 
from the sale of life insurance 


allowed to compete in the sale 


“ 


and were 
no longer 
f life insurance with the aegnts of this 
or any other company.” The announce- 
was well received. Following this 
announcement all New York Life home 
branch office employes 
write new 


ment 


office employes, 
and agency men ceased to 
All employes found that they 
must purchase their own life insurance 
through a New York Life career agent 
and pay the full premium. 


business. 


Company’s Viewpoint After Seven Years 
years after this announcement 
1953, Paul A. Norton, 
New York Life, 
address to the General 
Association, In- 
New 


feels today about this decision 


Seven 
—on December 21, 
regional vice president, 
delivered an 
Agents and Managers 
dianapolis, in which he told how 
York Life 

1946. He said officers of the company 
are even than 
that the action taken was a proper one. 

One 
is that the 
company immediately improved their life 


more convinced before 


interesting result of the change 
salaried personnel of the 
insurance programs. 

Part-time Agents 
In discussing part-time agents Mr. 
“We have done a great deal 
border-line 


Norton said: 
to eliminate the so-called 
agents who devotes part of his time to 


life insurance selling and the rest of 
the time doing nothing. We have all felt 
that the public is entitled to the best life 
insurance service and advice available. 
“Nylic feels that this philosophy 
should be carried one more step—that 
the agent in turn is entitled to a full- 
time manager and not to a part-time 
one. It strikes me as an inconsistent 
position to have all the officers and em- 
ployes of a company devoting their full 
time to their assigned tasks, the agents 
devoting their full time to their duties, 
and the agency men in varying degrees, 
devoting only part time to their jobs.” 
One of the great problems in the life 
insurance industry is in the field of 
iwency management, said Mr. Norton. 
Home offices are well staffed with most 
companies having an excellent field force. 


Some, however, are having difficulty in 
maintaining the proper level in their 
managerial and general agency ranks. 


‘All of us know of what would appear 
to be excellent general agencies which 
have been vacant for some time,” con- 
tinued the speaker. “Personal production 
has become so profitable as well as time- 
consuming that, for economic reasons, 
it seems to be hard for some companies 
to attract men into agency work on the 
basis of part-time management and part- 
time personal production. 


Management Training 


“We must not only be able to attract 
the men we want into agency work, but 
we must also have a program to see that 
they are properly trained. Our industry 
has been weak in the field of manage- 
ment training 

“If we are 
ment training 


to do the job of manage- 

that is necessary, then 
we must have a system that gives us 
the agency man’s full attention. Per- 
sonal production must not be used as 
an excuse for not doing proper manage- 
ment training. 

“Looking back on the past records of 
our company we find that, with a few 
exceptions, the weakest managers were 
the best personal producers. 

“The general agent’s and manager’s job 


Paul A. Norton On Agency Problems 





has become much more complex. They 
must become skilled in many fields of 
activity. The present day agency man 


has to be a personnel expert as well as 
know how to supervise and train. He 
must be a good recruiter and yet keep 
up on all new regulations passed by his 
State Insurance Department, the latest 
developments within the industry, plus 
all of the new developments within his 
own company. Any one of these assign- 
ments is enough to keep him quite oc- 
cupied.” 

Financing and its proper application is 
now a major problem. Many agency men 
fail because they are not able to master 
just this one part of the job. As the work 
of the agency man becomes more com- 
plicated and competition more intense, 
it has become more difficult for the man- 
ager to be a good manager in the eyes 
of his agents and still spend even a 
part of his time in personal production. 

“We feel that it is better to have 
managers who are carefully selected, 
carefully trained career agency builders 
who devote their full time to the prob- 
lems of the agents in his office than it 
is to have more managers who are on a 
part time basis. 

“Under this arrangement it is more 
important that the agency department 
be prepared to assume greater responsi- 
bility. 

“When our agency men were no longer 
allowed to do personal production, their 
system of compensation was changed so 
that the income from full managerial 
activity was as great, or in most cases, 
even greater than the previous combina- 
tion. Any mistake on the part of the 
management of the agency department 
in making appointments is more costly 
and it is, therefore, necessary to more 
closely supervise the managers and their 
activities. All of the income is being paid 
to the manager for being an agency 
leader. We are now in a better position 
to know whether he is doing the job. 


Success of Agent Is Success of Manager 
“Now the only way a New York Life 
Manager can succeed, financially or 
otherwise, is by having the agents suc- 
ceed. Under the former system it was 
possible for him to do very well financial- 
ly while failing to do the job in which 
we were most interested—agency lead- 
ership. The company gives more to its 





Department. 





OPENING FOR LIFE SUPERVISOR 


Large Queens, N. Y., Real Estate and General Insurance 
firm needs an aggressive young man to head its Life 


Experience desired in brokerage contact. Territory 
will cover Kings, Queens and Nassau Counties. Send full 
background to Box 2223, The Eastern Underwriter, 93-99 
Nassau St., New York 38, N. Y. 











agency men, and it has the right to ex- 
pect more in return. No longer can the 
agency department shirk its responsi- 
bility by saying, ‘This manager is not 
doing a fine job of personal production.’ 

“When a man is doing personal pro- 
duction he develops his own procedures 
and becomes more skilled in their use. 
However, when he is selling with many 
agents he becomes skilled in many sales 
procedures. He becomes a good package 
salesman and a program salesman, yet 
will know how to handle business insur- 
ance cases. The quotation is to the ef- 
fect that where you will find a man’s 
purse, you will find his heart also. I am 
sure this applies as much to New York 
Life men as to any other group. Under 
this arrangement a manager is paid to 
help others. He is free to spend his 
selling time where it will do the most 
good and not where it pays the man- 
agers the most commissions. Agents are 
quick to recognize this and are most 
appreciative. 

“In my experience as an agency man 
in various parts of the country, it seems 
to me that one of the most common 
causes of friction between the agency 
man and the agent has been brought 
about by the personal production of the 
agency man. If this is a major cause of 
friction, why not remove it? Competition 
does not make for friendship and cer- 
tainly internal competition is highly de- 
structive.” 


WENDELL D. HILL DIES 

Wendell D. Hill, 56, comptroller of 
Provident Life & Accident, died unex- 
pectedly February 6 of coronary throm- 
bosis. A native Chattanoogan, Mr. Hill 
joined the Provident in 1925 as a book- 
keeper. He later was promoted to cash- 
ier and in 1936 was promoted to comp- 
troller. 


Honor Veteran Boston Agent 





Chester Perrine (right), manager of 


New England Mutual’s 





Gene Hays agency, Boston, is presented with a mer clock from the agency by 
Ray Desautels, manager of brokerage department, in honor of his 50 years in the 


life insurance field. 


The occasion was the all-day business insurance and underwrit- 


ing seminar presented by the Hays Agency for Boston insurance brokers at the 
Parker House. Mr. Perrine has been with the Hays unit since 1921. Others shown 


at the head table are (left) Doane Arnold, d vice pr 
underwriting department, New England Mutual, and General Agent Gene Hays. 


ident and manager, 








U. S. Communications Exam’r 
Dismisses Tax Allegation 


Considerable space has been given by 
Hartford newspapers to a controversy 
between Travelers Broadcasting Service 
Corp. and Hartford Telecasting Co., Inc., 
for television Channel 3. Hearings have 
been held in Washington before a Fed- 
eral Communications examiner. 

Allegations of violations of Federal in- 
come tax laws made against the Travel- 
ers were thrown out by the examiner 
who also excused Travelers officials 
from further appearance before the Fed- 
eral Communications examiner. The ex- 
aminer had asked Hartford Telec casting 
Co. counsel to submit a citation of the 
section of the income tax law which it 
alleged Travelers has violated. The ex- 
aminer—Mrs. Fanney N. Litvin—in her 
ruling held that (as the Travelers has 
contended) the internal revenue law sec- 
tions cited by Telec casting company do 
not apply to taxation of income of life 
insurance companies. She also held that 
evidence Telecasting had presented did 
not of itself show any violation of in- 
come tax laws. 

GERECKE, PEPPER APPOINTED 
Canada Life Names Former as U. S. 
— Officer; Latter, Eastern 
. S. Branches Ass’t Supt. 

The whe ida Life has appointed Mark 
T. Gerecke as United States mortgage 
officer and Philip R. Pepper, CLU, as 
assistant superintendent of Eastern 

United States branches. 

Mr. Gerecke has been associated with 
Canada Life’s mortgage operations since 
1928 and for the past eight years has 
been supervisor of the United States 
mortgage department. 

Joining the company in 1948 as a rep- 
resentative at Edmonton, Mr. Pepper 
has been in the company’s estate serv- 
ice division for the past three years. 
He was appointed associate manager in 
charge of field activities of this division 
early in 1952. A graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, he is a past president 
of the North Alberta Life Underwriters 
Association. 


Youngman Agency Leaders 

Five agents who qualified for top 
achievement records in 1953 were named 
this week by Russell B. Knapp, associate 
general agent of the Arthur V. Young- 
man Agency, New York, of Mutual 
Benefit Life. Company officers and 
members of the agency honored the five 
men at an annual dinner party on Feb- 
ruary 18. The dinner also celebrated 
the agency’s biggest year of production, 
in which it scored a 17% increase in 
paid-for business over 1952, which had 
been the previous record year. 

John H. Ames was toastmaster be- 
cause of his leadership in earnings and 
volume. Charles W. Wunder was lives 
leader; Rowland F. Mellor, most valu- 
able associate. Milmoe Brown, who as 
man of the year showed the greatest 
improvement in production over the 
previous year, was a guest; and Pink- 
ney L. Frost was junior toastmaster, as 
the earnings leader among the agency’s 
second-year men. Fourteen of the 
agency’s associates qualified in 1953 for 
membership in the company’s Presi- 
dent’s Club. 
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CONTINENTAL COMPANIES 


General Offices: Chicago, Illinois 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Continental Casualty Company 
Financial Statement — December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Casi ity Hanes BNO OMmCeS.., 25 csc ccs k ce eke. $ 16,975,689 
United States Government Obligations.......... 52,727,599 
Canadian Government Obligations.............. 6,164,743 
AU AUIS OUTS soa a os oid oe 5 oitch ov niece bob wets 55,102,578 
aM Aa og oe cca cea bisa ors 058 528,142 
Railroad Equipment Trust Certificates.......... 119,836 
BU RERUNNELIE NII ios coo os cae ewie aioe se siee yer 1,949,379 
PM IPO CMS So oo Soi sc desiscumusn dian neg bee ames 6,559,472 
Stocks of Associated Insurance Companies...... 14,184,554 
NIG EN Rr ie criss os ane 27,095,939 
Administrative Office Buildings................. 5,981,587 
Net Premiums in Course of Collection........... 7,409,831 

(Not over 90 days past due) 
Accrued Interest and Rents: . 02... 032.60.....0.. 980,563 
RUA ee ONS eS ions 8 beak viva Bee ais eva 1,914,547 

ADMITTED ASSETS: 2... 65.5 60.0 6i0se eased $197,694,459 

LIABILITIES 

Unearned Premium Reserve..................... $ 47,494,935 
| Gee Pel apd 0S eR a ee eae 69,766,553 
Reserve for Loss Adjustment Expense.......... 6,295,000 
Reserve for United States and Canadian Income 

Tames and tumceéss. Profits Taxes.......:.....:: 6,130,104 
MOSEL Ve TOP OUNCE VAROS Soci eck cece oles bein vee e's 3,051,784 
PEAECCTIANOOME: tae ION ook ccs bo ec cc eee eee 3,524,514 
SISTA WERNER TMs hes nay ade ele Ble ks $136,262,890 
General Contingency Reserve................... $ 15,597,527 
Capital (Shares of $10 Par Value)............... 10,000,000 
RPPERSRELN ie at ee caters caesar SEAL CRM way oa eas alte Oak 35,834,042 
Suipiis 0. POUCGHOIMERS 5 646 bos soe w ieee dsc $ 61,431,569 

PE LI ree err he Rane ip art tates 8 ete $197,694,459 





All securities are carried in accordance with the requirements of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners as follows: eligible bonds 
at amortized values; insurance stocks at pro rata share of capital and 
surplus; all other securities at quotations prescribed by the Association. 


Securities carried at $7,451,887.86 in above statement 
are deposited as required by law. 


Net premiums written during 1953............. $140,451,347.94 


Increase over 1952 25,137,567.18 





RAYMOND H. BELKNAP 


Vice President Vice President 


WM. McCORMICK BLAIR 
William Blair & Company Banker 


WILLARD N. BOYDEN 
Vice President 


EDISON DICK 


+HARRY W. DINGMAN 


DIRECTORS 


The First National Bank of Chicago 


FRANK R, ELLIOTT 
nue 2 C. MORRELL 


BOYD N. EVERETT 
Vice President and Treasurer 


HOMER J. LIVINGSTON 


+HOWARD C, REEDER 


Continental Assurance Company 
Financial Statement — December 31, 1953 


ASSETS 

Cash im Banta and Ofhees: .... ..oc..cccdeic nce. sess $ 6,292,232 
United States Government Obligations.......... 26,261,786 
Canadian Government Obligations............... 1,818,582 
CilienWubic DOUG... eis occ s cua es ae eos 7,057,028 
POPES 21S a aa Sin heey ee 15,902,848 
Pie UGeW HOGG E20. hae soc hon ace eandeeen 58,910,709 
DWEISCCHBMCOUR DOMOS 6. oko. cco. so ooet a ue a owes 55,440,870 
UPC IOUROU EMOMR 50k Ss sc ek ew a oats oe 7,414,325 
WRT RINE RY. ss 2d bso cciel edie os GEL a ee 10,373,952 
PPM UCP IMIE yo 255 15 255 ova a oss oto did bn VaR eI OS 55,807,611 
I RB, ooo oo ic oa kde See a eee 7,907,286 
ROMS CUE OY PURINE 66 osc o's. 'n: eodiove 6's Se seca neo 2,888,431 
Other Real Estate Acquired for Investment...... 16,259,438 
Net Deferred and Uncollected Premiums........ 10,709,454 
Accrued Interest and Rents and Other Admitted 

PMU aa irre s goed ds Semaine wom eva be 2,241,300 

PEDO EGE Bie Be oe ck nd wencedoa. $285,285,852 

LIABILITIES 

er ORO EUOR ed co palmate orice esa nee ties $219,048,505 
Penciig: Claim Reserves... 2.6 code cece ecas ss 5,200,224 
Premiums Paid in Advaticé..........5....0.6%%. 15,881,256 
Additional Funds Held for Policyholders........ 9,772,612 
fy COR age) a er ge a eee 2,100,116 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .......6005.0 ce. wees. 5,583,319 
Security Valuation Reserve..................... 1,837,014 
(Gtalk Lies oe iin beni ceansee sees $259,423,046 
Group Contingency Reserve..................... $ 2,695,000 
Capital (Shares of $10 Par Value)............... 6,500,000 
I eerie see oe aa tae ss whcbeae na taebeen 16,667,806 
Surplus ta -Policyholders. co... sn nos nee siee eres $ 25,862,806 

OC ang Wee era eieatess shed Re a $285,285,852 





All securities are carried in accordance with the requirements of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners as follows: eligible bonds 
at amortized values; insurance stocks at pro rata share of capital and 
surplus; all other securities at quotations prescribed by the Association. 


Securities carried at $557,048.50 in above statement 
are deposited as required by law. 
Insurance in force as of December 31, 
1953 (“Paid-for” basis) 


Increase over 1952 


$2,587,083,035 
409,182,087 








JOHN E. STIPP 
President President 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Chicage 
R,. DOUGLAS STUART 
Director 
The Quaker Oats Company 


STUART J. TEMPLETON 


c President 


Executive Vice President Wilson & Mcllvaine 


ARNOLD B. KELLER 


Director Senior Consultant and Director 


A. B. Dick Company 


*Continental Casualty Company only 


International Harvester Company 


*J, M. SMITH ROY TUCHBREITER 
First Vice President President 


+Continental Assurance Company only 


The detailed Annual Reports of the Continental Companies 
are being prepared. They will be furnished upon request. 


Casualty Insurance 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


Fire and Allied Lines 


Life Insurance 


Domestic and Foreign Reinsurance 


METROPOLITAN AND EASTERN DEPARTMENTS 
CONTINENTAL COMPANIES BUILDING: 76 


WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


‘ONTINENTAL CoMPANIES e One of America’s Great Insurance Institutions 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


CONTINENTAL COMPANIES BUILDING ® 
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Northwestern Mutual Names 
Colborn at Syracuse, N. Y. 





E. PARKER COLBORN 


Parker Colborn, 
agent for 
Syracuse, 


Appointment of E. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., as general 
Northwestern Mutual Life at 
N. Y., effective February 1, has been 
announced by Grant L. Hill, vice presi- 
dent and director of agencies at the 
home office in Milwaukee. Mr. Colborn 
succeeded J. Kenneth Elhott, who has 
resigned. 

After attending Dickinson College, 
Carlisle, Pa., and the Wharton School 
of Finance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. Colborn joined the North- 
western Mutual Life in 1946 as a solicit- 
ing agent at Wilkes-Barre. After he 
became district agent there in 1950, the 
agency under his leadership moved from 
115th to 3lst place among the company’s 
district agencies. He also has been a 
leading personal producer and qualified 
for a number of company production 
clubs. 

Mr. Colborn holds the CLU designa- 
tion and is treasurer of the Northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania CLU Chapter. 

Mr. Elliott has been associated with 
the Northwestern Mutual Life since 
1935. He has won a number of personal 
production honors and in 1948 led the 
entire agency force in the number of 
lives insured. In order to devote his 
entire time to sales work for the com- 
pany, Mr. Elliott asked to be relieved 
from general agency management re- 
sponsibilities. 


LIAMA. Persistency Study 


The persistency of Ordinary life insur- 


ance sold by combination agents has 
been studied by the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association’s Re- 
search Division. This report is a two- 


year follow-up of the association’s 1949 
3uyer Study, and it examines the per- 
sistency of 4,950 Ordinary policies issued 
by combination agents in 17 companies. 
The report shows that the persistency in 
these companies varies from 50% in one 
company to 85% in another. 

\s was found with policies 
Ordinary agents, persistency is highly 
related to the income of the insured, 
with persistency consistently better for 
the higher income groups. Policies sold 
by combination agents to females are 
superior in persistency to those sold to 
males (80 compared to 74%). 

The mode of premium payment was 
found to have close relationship to per- 
sistency but as the mode of payment 
chosen is closely related to income 
(higher incomes tend to go with less 
frequent payments) the persistency 
tends to go with the income. However, 
when the income groups are broken 
down it is still apparent that those poli- 
cies having less frequent modes of pay 
ment have a higher persistency in all the 
income groups. Therefore, the mode of 
premium payment does have an effect on 
persistency, independent of income. 


sold by 





New England Mutual Field 


Conference on Estate Plans 


Three estate planning conferences 
were held on the West Coast by New 
England Mutual this month. They were 
planned to make up to date information 
available on the subject and were at- 
tended by home office experts, attor- 
neys, trust officers and field men. The 
first of the series was in Pasadena, 
audience including agents from Hays 


LIFE INSURANCE 





RENEWALS 


RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 


60 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


PURCHASED ON 
EQUITABLE BASIS 


BOwling Green 9-0109 








and Bruce Bare agencies, Los Angeles; 
and William Clore agency, Phoenix, 
Ariz. Second was in Berkeley and third 
in Portland, Ore. 

The traveling team from home office 
which conducted the conferences con- 
sisted of Homer C. Chaney, CLU, sec- 
ond vice president and director of agen- 
cies; Robert J. Lawthers, director of 
benefits and pension business; and Mer- 


Union Mutual Reports 


Increases for 1953 

Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., 
had new life insurance in 1953 amount- 
ing to $98,807,901; insurance in force 
reached $388, 862,000 and assets at the 
close of the year stood at $72,003,048, it 
was reported at the annual meeting by 


ton E. Sayles, CLU, assistant superin- president Rolland E. Irish. Sickness 
tendent of agencies. and accident premiums amounted to 
wats: $5,192,000. All of the items in the finan- 

cial statement represented substantial 


HOLUA to Meet in April 


The annual meeting 
Office Life Underwriters 
will be held on April 26, 27, 28, 1954, at 
the Statler Hotel in New York City. 
Details of the program will be announced 
later. 


increases. 


OPENS SECOND DALLAS AGENCY 

Republic National Life has opened a 
second agency in Dallas headed by Elzie 
H. Jenkins and located at 263 Wynne- 
wood Village. 


of the Home 
Association 





There isn’t 
a closed door 
anywhere... 






































MY COMPANY STRESSES 
THE HUMAN ELEMENT... All doors are open to me 
at my Company, and I mean all! I get real satisfaction 
out of my relationship with Berkshire Life, because 
it’s a Company that’s big enough to serve me, 
and interested enough to know me. I like the warm, 
personal attention they give to the handling of my business. 





Complete personal coverage in Life, Annuities, 
Accident & Health and Hospitalization. 











KEEP YOUR EYE ON 


BERKSHIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. « A MUTUAL COMPANY e CHARTERED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 





Agency Management Assn. 


Names Committee Chairmen 
Richard E. Pille, president of Life 
Insurance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation and vice president in charge of 
of Mutual Benefit, has ap- 
LIAMA committee chairmen 


agencies 
pointed 
for 1954. 

Chairmen are: 
Boileau, Jr., second vice 
Penn Mutual Life; annual 
Robert H. Denny, vice president, State 
Mutual Life; audit, A. E. Wall, vice 
president in charge of agencies, Confed- 
eration Life Association; compensation, 
E. J. Moorhead, associate actuary, New 
England Mutual; cooperation with 
other organizations, Frank F. Weiden- 
borner, agency vice president, Guardian 
of America; education and _ training, 
Harold W. Gardiner, educational di- 
rector, Northwestern Mutual; human 
relations, Harold M. Stewart, executive 
vice president, Prudential; membership, 
} Anderson, vice president, Life of 
Virginia; nominating, William  P. 
Worthington, president; Home Life of 
New York; public information, Charles 
C. Robinson, vice president and mana- 
ger of agencies, Columbian National; 
quality business, Sherman M. Southard, 
director of agencies, Prudential; rela- 
tions with universities, Eber M. Spence, 
vice president and director of agencies, 
American United; research advisory, 
Vincent B. Coffin, senior vice president, 
Connecticut Mutual; Canadian Compa- 
nies, David E. Kilgour, assistant gen- 
eral manager and director of agencies, 
Great-West Life Assurance. 

Four of the LIAMA committees elect 
their chairman at the spring confer- 


costs, Wallis 
president, 
meeting, 


Agency 


ences. Serving until spring, 1954, are 
these chairmen elected last year; acci- 
dent and health, E. J. Faulkner, presi- 


dent, Woodmen Central; agency officers 
round table, Stanton G. Hale, vice presi- 
dent for sales, Mutual of New York; 
combination companies, Frank B. Ma- 
her, vice president, John MHancock; 
agency management conference, Frank 
L. Whitbeck, Jr., vice president and di- 
rector of agencies, Union Life. 

Joint committees will be headed by: 
Advisory Council on Life Underwriting 
Education and Training, Homer 
Chaney, second vice president and di- 
rector of agencies, New England Mu- 
tual; Agency Management Training Ad- 
visory, Karl Ljung, vice president in 
charge of agency operations, Jefferson 
Standard; Life Underwriting Training 
Council, Edmund L. G. Zalinski, second 
vice president, New York Life. 

Committees of the board of directors 
have the following chairmen: Finance, 
A. E. Wall; ways and means, Edwin A. 
Phillips, vice president and superintend- 
ent of agencies, Standard of Oregon. 


Bulletin Changes Format 


For the third time in its 46-year his- 
tory, The Bulletin, Great-West Life’s 
field publication, has changed its for- 
mat. Formerly a magazine, it became a 
tabloid with the January issue. In its new 
form, publication will be accelerated and 
news of field and company activities will 
reach readers early every month. Using 
a five-column make-up on 11 inches by 
16 inches coated stock pages, the new 
Bulletin will feature pictures and stories 
on company fieldmen. 

The first issue of The Bulletin 
published in September, 1908. 


was 
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Left to right—David Marks, Jr., John O. Todd, Paul H. Dunnavan, Alfred J. 
Ostheimer III and Theodore Widing. 


The by-laws committee of Million 
Dollar Round Table recently held a 
meeting in New York City. At the 
time the accompanying picture was 


taken. Those in picture, left to right, 
are David Marks, CLU, New England 


Mutual, New York; John O. Todd, 
CLU, Northwestern Mutual Life, Chi- 


cago; Paul H. Dunnavan, CLU, Canada 
Life, Minneapolis; Alfred J. Osthei- 
mer, III, Northwestern Mutual, Phila- 
delphia, and committee chairman; 
Theodore Widing, CLU, Provident Mu- 
tual, Philadelphia. 


In its announcement about the ap- 
pointment of Robert L. Hogg as senior 
vice president and advisory counsel of 
Equitable Life Assurance Society that 
company’s Agency Items said: 

“His duties with the Equitable will be 
to oversee the Society’s relationships 
with governmental regulatory authori- 
ties and to study the effect upon the 
Society and its policyholders of existing 





Hendley for NALU Trustee 


The candidacy of William S. Hendley, 
Ir, Mutual Life of New York, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., for NALU trustee, has been 
endorsed by South Carolina State As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters and 
Spartanburg, Columbia and Greenville 
associations. He is chairman of the 
state association’s legislative committee 
which sponsored model Group bill in 
South Carolina and has been vice presi- 
dent of the state association. He joined 
Mutual of New York in 1937. In World 
War II he served five years. He is a 
graduate of the Citadel, Charleston, 
Se Ge 


Moynahan on NALU Board 

John D. Moynahan, CLU, Metropoli- 
tan Life, Berwyn, IIL, and a past presi- 
dent of the NALU, has been elected 
by its board of trustees to fill the unex- 
pired term on the NALU board, result- 
ing from the death of Mitchell M. Ros- 
ser, CLU, Phoenix Mutual Life, Boston. 
Mr. Rosser was elected at the Atlantic 
City convention in 1952 to serve a two- 
year term on the board. 

Mr. Moynahan was president of 
NALU in 1950-51 and is the third past 
president of the organization to be 
elected to fill out an unexpired term of 
a member of the board. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 
Consulting Actuaries 


55 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6 
Telephone HAnover 2-5840 











and proposed legislation, advising the 
president with regard to them. Mr. Hogg 
will also be active, with the assistance 
of other officers appropriate to particular 
subjects, in participation on the Society’s 
behalf in activities of the Life Insurance 
Association of America and the Ameri- 
can Life Convention.” 

Uncle Francis. 


every Thursday 





CROMWELL-HAAS Agency 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Company 
Open educational MEETINGS for brokers 


evening 7 to 


60 East 42nd Street, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


et 
MUrray Hill 2-3964 








Guardian Names McCabe 


The Guardian Life has announced the 
appointment of Robert W. McCabe as 
agency assistant for accident and health. 
His appointment is in line with Guard- 
ian’s plans of expanding further its 
A. & H. sales program after experienc- 
ing a very favorable first year in this 
field of insurance coverage. 

Mr. McCabe 
after several years 
and supervisory experience in both life 
and A. & H. He attended Champlain 
College in Plattsburg, N. Y., and lives 
in Keansburg, N. J. 


goes to the Guardian 


of successful sales 


PLYMOUTH LIFE MOVES 
The Plymouth Life Insurance Co. has 
moved from the Perry-Brooks Building, 
Austin, Texas, to Seventh Street and 
Colorado Street in its new home office 
building. 
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That could be your slogan for °54. 


During 1953 The U. S. 
Ordinary than it did the year previous .. . 
Group cases than it did in 


Sees 
Wrote 300% more in Individual A&H Premiums. 


This progress is the result of offering topflight 
competitive plans with competitive rates and high 
commissions . . . liberal underwriting . . . modern, 
aggressive selling techniques . . . plus the experience 
of 104 years of service to agent and public. 


Grab a hunk of this success for yourself. 


Call the U. S. Life agency near you or write 
Home Office today. 
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WITH MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 


Thomas J. Munn Named Assistant Di- 
rector, Field Personnel, in Charge 
of Brokerage Nationwide 
Thomas J. Munn has been made as- 
sistant director of field personnel, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, in charge of brokerage 
throughout the United States. A native 
of Portage, Wis. and a graduate of 
Dartmouth, he spent four year 
Army Air Corps, then joined 
as a field representative and in 1951 be 
came unit manager for the New York 
metropolitan area. He then went with 
United States Life as assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. He is a member 
of both the Life Supervisors and the 

local life underwriters association. 





Empire Life & Accident 


Announces 7 Promotions 
James M. Drake, president, Empire 
Life & Accident of Indianapolis, an- 
nounces the following promotion and 
changes in the company’s official family: 
Robert B. Rhoads, Jr—formerly as- 
sistant treasurer to vice president and 
administrative officer; Fred S. Smith— 
formerly auditor to controller; James 
W. Hurt—formerly assistant secretary 
to assistant vice president in charge of 
claims. 

Ben W. Rubish promoted to assistant 
vice president in charge of ordinary 
department; Myrl R. Hinckley to assis- 
tant secretary; J. Louis Smith to assis- 
tant treasurer, and Chester L. Blanchard 
to assistant controller. 


MADE DIVISION MANAGER 

Max M. Herbert, special agent for 
The Prudential in the Long Beach, 
Calif., agency, has been promoted to 
division manager of the same office. 


Chicago Fellowship Party 

The Chicago Association of Life Un- 
derwriters held its first “Fellowship 
Party,” February 12, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. The party was presented 
by the council of field underwriters of 
the association as the first social event 
of its kind, designed to bring together 
the life insurance underwriters of all 
companies. In addition to card playing 
and dancing, entertainment was pro- 
vided. 

Victor W. Rehfeldt was chairman of 
the party, while Mrs. Rehfeldt acted as 
general assistant to the committee. The 
committee consisted of Vincent Filip- 
pini, E. K. Hasselbring and Ralph J 
Wood, Jr. 

Gerhard C. Krueger is chairman of 
the council of field underwriters, and 
Roy D. Simon is president of the Chi- 
Association of Life Underwriters. 


cago 


PROMOTE D. C. THATCHER 

Donald C. Thatcher, training con- 
sultant for The Prudential western 
home office, Los Angeles, has been pro 
moted to manager of the company’s 
East Los Angeles, district agency. Mr 
Thatcher started his business career at 
Prudential as a district agent in 1940 
in the Balboa office, San Diego 





HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 
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Sec. 213 Concord of Law 
Makers, State, Industry 


TWO MEASURES INTRODUCED 
Readjusted Expense Limitations; Relief 
for Small Companies; Servicing 
of Districts Agents Aided 

Revision of the expense limits for life 
insurance companies doing business in 
New York State is proposed in two bills 
introduced in the state legislature this 
week by William F. Condon 
and Assemblyman Edmund R. Lupton. 
One amends Section 213, New York 
Insurance Code; the other amends Sec- 
tion 213-a. 

“The proposed revision seeks to read- 
just expense limitations for Ordinary 
life insurance; to bring them more in 
line with the actual incidence of ex- 
pense, without increasing the expenses 

Ae spats : ee 
allowed over the lifetime of a policy, 
said Senator Condon, chairman of Joint 
Legislative Committee on Insurance 
Rates and Regulations. “It also provides 
a revised additional expense allowance 
for small companies, giving more of 
these companies increased margins for 
meeting the competition of larger com- 
panies.” , 

The change in Section 213-a applies 
to weekly and monthly premium insur- 
ance serviced at the home, and increases 
the margins between actual expenses 
and the allowable limits, according to 
the Senator. 

The Joint Legislative Committee pre- 
sented the bills after extensive study 
in cooperation with the New York In- 
surance Department, Joint Committee 
on Section 213 of the American Life 
Convention and the Life Insurance As- 
sociation of America (which is headed 
by William T. Cameron. chairman of 
board, Home Life) and Toint Committee 
on Section 213-a of the two associations, 
headed bv Malvin FE. Davis. vice presi 
dent and chief actuary, Metropolitan 
Life. 

A public hearing on the two bills will 
be held in New York, Friday, March 12. 


Senator 


John Hancock Mutual Makes 


Several Staff Promotions 

Tohn Hancock Mutual Life has an- 
nounced several promotions in the home 
office staff. 

Tohn A White, assistant controller, 
has been named associate controller, 
and Lewis P. Buckner. Tohn M. Boer- 
meester and John O. Proutv have been 
promoted to associate actuaries. 

Mr. White joined the Tohn Hancock 
as a member of the auditor’s staff in 
1946. In 1949 he was made exnense an- 
alvst. and in 1950 was promoted to as- 
sistant controller. He served in the 
U. S. Navy during World War II, at- 
taining the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, Supplv Corns. Mr. White at- 
tended New York University and is a 
graduate of Pace Institute. 

Mr. Buckner. a member of the Han- 
cock organization since 1941, is a grad 
nate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. and is a Fellow of the So- 
cietv of Actuaries 

Mr. Boermeester ioined the actuarial 
department in 1931. following graduation 
from Dartmouth Collere. During World 
War TT. he served in the office of Scien 
tific Research and Development. He is 
a Fellow of the Societv of Actuaries. 

Mr. Prouty is a graduate of Brown 
University and has been with the Tohn 
Hancock since 1931. He is an associate 
of the Society of Actuaries. 


NAMED DIVISION MANAGER 

Willard T. Branson, special agent for 
The Prudential in the San Jose, Califor- 
nia agency, has been promoted to divi- 
sion manager of the same agency. He 
joined the company in 1952. 





Pacific Mutual Makes 
Several Group Changes 


Pacific Mutual Life announces that 
Roy H. Wishmeier has been advanced 
from assistant manager to manager of 
the Philadelphia Group office. 

Thomas W. Freeman, formerly mana- 
ger of the Houston Group office, has 
been appointed regional representative 
of the Group Retirement and Profit 
Sharing Division with headquarters in 
Dallas. 

John W. Craddock, of the Group staff 
in Washington, D. C., has been ap- 
pointed to succeed Mr. Freeman as 
manager at Houston. 

A. Edward Werner has been made 
manager of the Kansas City Group 
office. 


Jefferson Standard Stock Split 


Jefferson Standard Life stockholders 
on February 10 approved a 331/3 stock 
dividend previously recommended by the 
directors 

The proposal will increase the Jeffer- 
son stock from 1,500,000 shares to 
2,000,000 and its capital stock valuation 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000. The capi- 
tal stock account was increased by the 
transfer of $5,000,000 from surplus. 





Insurance field. 





PRIVATE SPACE AVAILABLE 
FOR INDEPENDENT LIFE AGENT 


Handsome suite (semi-private), downtown area, with spacious private office 
24' x 36', attractively decorated, is available for an agent producing a substantial 
volume of business who desires space in keeping with his prominence in the Life 


Telephone and secretarial assistance likewise provided. Full agent's contract 
with valuable pension rights in a Company over 100 years old, with complete line 
of Life Insurance coverage (Group, Ordinary, Accident & Sickness). 


Address Box 2225, The Eastern Underwriter, 93 Nassau Street, New York 38, 
N. Y. All replies kept strictly confidential. 








Chicago Cashiers Meet 


Guy Fergason, Fergason Personnel, 
addressed the Life Agency Cashiers di- 
vision of the Chicago Association of 
Life Underwriters this week. President 
of the Life Agency Cashiers, Elmer 
Anderson, Metropolitan Life, has been 
promoted by his company. The promo- 
tion will take him out of Chicago and 
Mrs. Eunice™Peol Tompson, Jefferson 
Standard, will assume the duties as 
president of the organization. 








FOUNDED IN 
1867 IN 
DES MOINES 






of the Company portrays its 
character. 
cates unity; the arch, stabil- 
ity; the oak leaves, maturity 
and endurance; the shield, 
strength; the scales, justice; 
the helmet, protection; the 
compass, direction; the key, 
friendship. Combined, they 
symbolize the Equitable Life 
of lowa .... a company 
keyed for Career Life 
Underwriters. 


The circle indi- 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 


KEYED FOR 
CAREER LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS 


ei ge 





War Clause Put Up to 


Supreme Court Again 
Washington—The Supreme Court has 
been asked to rule once and for all 
whether the Korean War was or was 
not a legal war in the sense of war 
exclusion clauses in life insurance con- 


tracts. 

Jennie Meadows, beneficiary of a 
double indemnity life policy containing 
a war exclusion clause, last week ap- 
pealed a decision of the Texas Supreme 
Court holding that the Korean hostili- 
ties amounted to a war within the sense 
of the clause. 

The Supreme Court last year was 
asked to review two decisions by the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court in which 
that tribunal reached an opposite find- 
ing (Beley vs. Pennsylvania Mutual 
Life and Harding vs. the same com- 
pany), but did not set up a clear prece- 
dent in either case. In the Beley and 
Harding cases, the highest court merely 
refused to review, which did have the 
effect of leaving the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court decisions stand. 

In the Meadows case, the insured met 
death accidentally while in the military 
service in Alaska on August 23, 1951. 
The company, Western Reserve Life, 
refused to pay under the double indem- 
nity clause reading, “this accidental 
death benefit shall be void if insured 
shall be in the military, naval or allied 
service in time of war at the date of 
the accident,” holding the U. S. was, in 
fact, at war in Korea at the time. 

The trial court and the Court of Civil 
Appeals both held that since Congress 
had not declared war and only Congress 
has the right to put the U. S. into war 
under the Constitution, the U. S. was 
not legally at war in Korea. The Texas 
Supreme Court reversed, holding “it is 
clear that there was war, in fact, in 
Korea, when the insured was killed and 
that he was killed ‘in Time of War.’” 

Appealing to the Supreme Court, at- 
torneys for the beneficiary argue that 
the highest court should review this 
case in order to set a precedent for 
numerous other and_ similar cases. 
Otherwise, they say, there would be 
chaos, with the U. S. declared in a 
State of War in some States and not in 
others. 

On the other hand, the brief also said 
in another place that “we have been 
unable to find one reported case con- 
struing the clause “in time of war” to 
agree with the holding of the Texas 
Supreme Court. 

The Supreme Court should accept 
jurisdiction “for the sake of uniformity 
of construction in the various State 
Courts” as to whether “in time of war” 
means a constitutionally declared war 
as was held by the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court in the Harding and Belev 
cases, or whether it means war “in fact” 
as was held by the Texas Supreme 
Court, “directly contrary to the holding 
in the Pennsylvania cases,” attorneys 
for Jennie Meadows contended. 


Atlantic Advances Rawles 
Robert B. Rawles, heretofore assistant- 
secretary of Atlantic Life, Richmond, 
has been promoted to assistant vice 
president. 
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State Mutual Life 
Had Biggest Year 


ASSETS REACH $476,852,746 





President Plumley Reports New Life 
Insurance Amounted to $140,621,873; 
New Company Record 


President H. Ladd Plumley told the 
108th annual meeting of State Mutual 
Life at Worcester last week of several 
new high records set by the company 
last year. The company distributed in 
policyholder benefits $31,529,964, the larg- 
est in its history. 

New individual life insurance written 
amounted to $140,621,873 and was also 
the largest in the company’s history. 
In the past ten years, the rate of annual 
sales of individual life insurance has 
trebled. Individual life insurance in 
force was up 6.52% over 1952 and Group 
life in force showed a gain of 15.9%. 
Total life insurance in force at the 
end of the year totaled $1,668,977,979. 

Assets which increased $32,457,896 to 
$476,852,746 have more than doubled in 
the past ten years. Premium income 
amounted to $53,803,204 and income from 
investments which amounted to $14,423,- 
017 was $1,302,758 more than in 1952. 
Net interest earned before Federal In- 
come Tax was 3.47%. In 1952 it was 
340%. As a result of the year’s opera- 
tion, $2,521,764 was added to surplus. 
This account has more than doubled in 
the past ten years. 

At the close of 1953, State Mutual 
had in effect 2,600 Group cases produc- 
ing an annual premium income of ap- 
proximately $15 million. The marked 
strides that State Mutual has made in 
the marketing of Group annuities and 
deposit administration plans is evidenced 
by the fact that a total of more than $24 
million has been deposited with the 
company for Group retirement plans 
alone. 

In commenting on the economics of 
operation produced in 1953, Mr. Plumley 
in concluding his report said, “It is 
very significant that in spite of the in- 
creased cost of operating a business, 
which applies to a life insurance com- 





Aetna Life Promotions 


(Continued from Page 3) 


has been with the Aetna Life’s invest- 
ment department since 1939. 

Henry D. Niemand, advanced to man- 
ager, payroll audit division, Aetna Cas- 
ualty and Surety, has been with the 
Aetna organization since 1916. He was 
named assistant superintendent of the 
payroll audit department in 1937 and 
superintendent in 1948. 

Charles L. Crosier, advanced to assis- 
tant secretary, surety claim division, 
Aetna Casualty and Surety Co. is a 
graduate of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and has been with the Aetna 
since 1927. He has served as supervisor 
of the surety claim division for some 
years. 


Ford, Allport, Hamill 


Dexter Ford, advanced to field super- 
visor, Aetna Casualty and Surety, is a 
graduate of St. Lawrence University. He 
joined the Aetna organization in 1946 
and was assigned to Rochester as a field 
representative. He became agency su- 
pervisor in 1950 and in 1951 was recalled 
to the casualty agency department at the 
home office. 

Dr. Vernon G. Allport, advanced to 
assistant surgical director, casualty claim 
division, Aetna Casualty and Surety, was 
graduated from Queens University, and 
joined the medical staff of the casualty 
claim division in 1949 

Thomas F. Hamill, advanced to assis- 
tant secretary, Automobile Insurance, is 
a graduate of Fordham University. He 
has been with the Automobile since 1930 
and was admitted to the New York Bar 
in 1933. In 1946 he became manager 
of the New York marine department and 
in 1953 was recalled to the ocean ma- 
tine department at the home office. 





Sun of America Directors 

Sun Life of America announces the 
election to its board of directors of 
Adolph D. Cohn, vice president and sec- 
retary; George Kenigson, vice president 
and associate actuary; Randolph 
Rothschild, associate general counsel 
and secretary; and Walter Rothschild, 
treasurer. 


pany as well as any other business, 
operating and selling expenses during 


1953 amounted to 13.90% of total income 
which is less than the figure of 14.35% 
for the previous year. 


H. R. Johnson Appointed 


Appointment of H. Roy Johnson as 
home office representative in its Phila- 
delphia district Group office has been 
announced by New York Life. The of- 
fice is under the supervision of Albert 
K. Lennan, district Group supervisor. 


Mr. Johnson, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, joined New York 
Life in July, 1951. His last assignment 
was as Group representative in Hono- 
lulu. He was one of the original trainees 
in the company’s training program for 
Group representatives. 





British Purchases at Record 


Purchases of new life insurance from 
all United Kingdom insurance compa- 
nies last year exceeded £1,000,000,000 for 
the Institute of Life In- 
The 
approximately 5% 


the first time, 


surance reports. new protection 


bought was more 
than the previous record total of 1952. 

Ordinary and Group life insurance 
purchases were £800,000,000 of the total 
was 


and industrial insurance slightly 


more than £210,000,000 
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PROBLEM — Find a major medical expense plan that 


will meet the needs of all income groups. 


SOLUTION — Take a maximum benefit of $5,000 for each 





person. 


SUBTRACT: As a deductible, only the first $50, $75, or 
$100 of yearly medical expenses on each person 


covered, then 


MULTIPLY: This individual deductible by 2 and make it 
the maximum deductible for the family: unit. 


ADD: A liberal, graduated surgical schedule providing 





up to double benefits for higher-salaried groups 


+ A special separate malignancy schedule + 


A 90-10 co-insurance factor on Special Hospital 


Services only + Many other new and needed 


benefits. 


PLUS FACTOR: 


RESULT: 


EXPENSE PLAN 


Make the plan basic, not superimposed. 


OCCIDENTAL’S NEW GROUP MAJOR MEDICAL 


DIVIDEND: New sales in new and old markets. 


“A Star in the West...’ 





INSURANCE COMPANY 








HOME OFFICE * LOS ANGELES 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


OF CALIFORNIA 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS ...THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO” 
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Chicago Conference on 


Agency Department in March 

Agency department organization will 
be one of the main topics discussed at 
LIAMA’s Agency Management Confer- 


ence at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, March 15-17, according to 
Frank L. Whitbeck, Jr., CLU, vice 
president of Union Life of Little Rock 
and chairman of the committee. 

Helping Chairman Whitbeck to plan 
the program are these committee mem- 
bers: Roger Bourland, CLU, director 
of Ordinary agencies, Liberty Life; Lee 
Cannon, agency vice president, Western 
Life; William D. Haller, executive vice 
president and agency manager, United 
Life and Accident; Kenneth D. Hamer, 
vice president and agency director, Pan- 
American; Charles H. Heyl, agency vice 
president, Bankers of Nebraska; Spen- 
cer R. Keare, CLU, executive vice presi- 
dent and superintendent of agents, Fed- 
eral Life; H. E. Lumsden, assistant 
general manager, Northern of Canada; 
Ford Munnerlyn, vice president and 
agency director, American General; and 
A. W. Tompkins, agency vice president, 
State Farm. 

Edwin A. Phillips, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, Standard of 
Oregon, represents the LIAMA Board 
of Directors on the committee. Staff 
representatives are Burkett W. Huey, 
associate director of company relations, 
and Stuart C. Ferris, consultant. 


Coney Island Restaurant Case 

Continental Assurance has written an 
employe pension and retirement plan 
for Nathan’s Famous, Inc., Coney Island 
restaurant. 

Major feature of plan is inclusion of 
ages. The plan is totally 
financed by the restaurant through a 
trust fund set up to pay pensions and 
handle administrative matters. All per- 


men of all 


manent employes are protected after 
completion of three years continuous 
service. Retirement age is 65. Retire- 


ment features provide for a minimum of 
$30 monthly pension for those who par- 
ticipated for 15 years, with a propor- 
tionately reduced amount for briefer 
coverage. Pensions are determined on 
base of 10% of the first $300 of monthly 
salary plus 20% of each additional $100. 
Particpating employes receive vested 
rights amounting to 10% of their retire- 
ment policy after first year, rising to 
the full policy after 10 years. Life cov- 
erage of $1,000 is provided for every 
$10 of expected monthly premium in- 
come. In amounts up to $7,500, this in- 
surance is granted without medical ex- 
amination. Agents were Sidney E. Lei- 
want, Newark, and Oscar Zirin, Brook- 
lyn. It is in addition to present hos- 
pitalization and surgical insurance and 
Group life, the latter ranging from 
$2,000 to $3,000 per employe. 
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Erected in 1762 by the founder of Hagerstown, Md., 
the Hager House is currently in process of restoration. 













Photograph by A. Aubrey Bodine 


Sturdy Building 


pos as the sturdy pioneer-type construction of the famous 
Hager House represents the solid spirit of early America, so 
the consistent progress of Baltimore Life has been the result 
of a firm foundation and solid building since its beginning. 


Life 


Baltimore 





serves 


through its District Office at 138 W. Washington St. 





Hagerstown and _ vicinity 


the Baltimore Life 


INSURANCE CO. 


Established 1882 








Security Mutual Ad Portfolio 


Features Parents and Children 


The Security Mutual’s 1954 series of 
national advertisements has for its 
theme mothers and fathers and their 
children. Artist David Stone Martin has 
produced a series of drawings (not of 
the stylized type), portraying mothers 
and fathers and their children as he 
sees them. He has done a set of eight 
which are being presented every three 
weeks for six months as full pages in 
the New York Times Sunday magazine. 
The Security Mutual has issued a port- 
folio containing the drawings, with text, 
giving a preview of the entire campaign. 

Starting with a drawing ot clasped 
hands, appropriate tor St. Valentine's 
Way, the second one portrays a small 
boy having a horseback ride on_ his 
father’s back. ‘he next one is of a 
10-year-old girl, and the text, entitled 
“Next ot Kin” reads: “We asked the 
artist to draw a portrait of a conhdent 
happy child secure in her parents’ atfec- 
tions.” 

‘The illustration reproduced herewith 
is headed: “Here Comes the Bride... 
Remember?” Text reads in part: “The 
years do slip by. Shortly after you were 
married you bought some insurance to 
protect your wite. Maybe you added 
more when your first child was born. 
But look—your family is growing up, 
and the girl you married is now also a 
woman with many responsibilities. We 
can help you make use of your present 
insurance to build a new program that 
will make it possible for your wife to 
meet those responsibilities and take care 
ot herself and children.” 

Reproductions of David Stone Mar- 


TEXAS ASS’N CONVENTION 

Harry Griffiths, American National, 
has been named general convention 
chairman for the annual meeting of the 
Texas Association of Life Underwriters 
to be held in Austin, June 24-26. He 
will be assisted by a local steering com- 
mittee composed of Ben P. Atkinson, 
CLU, American General Life, secretary 
of TALU; Richard N. Lewis, CLU, 
Great National Life, past president of 
TALU; Mrs. Irene McKay, executive 
secretary of TALU, and John Sheffield, 
Atlantic Life, former president of the 
Austin association. 





tin’s drawings, without the advertising 
message, on paper suitable for fram- 
ing, can be obtained by writing to Se- 
curity Mutual in Binghamton. 


Course for Brokers 


The 87th class of the Harmelin agency 
of Columbian National Life to prepare 
brokers for the New York State life 
agents examination will begin on Feb- 
ruary 24. 

This course consists of five lectures 
and is conducted at 50 Church Street, 
New York. Instruction will be given 
by David R. Harmelin and William 
Harmelin. A limited number of applica- 
tions will be accepted. Part time agents 
are eligible and there is no charge for 
the instruction. 





ANICO representatives are 
Anico’s best advertisements 







T. W. CATHEY, Staff Supervisor, — Paris, Texas 


Starting as an agent with ANICO in January 1939, T. W. Cathey 
was promoted to staff supervisor of the Paris agency July 1, 1940, 
and has consistently set enviable records in the insurance field. 
He is a charter member of The President’s Club and is always 
one of ANICO’S leading staff supervisors. “Opportunities in insur- 
ance are plentiful,” says Mr. Cathey, “if you are trained and 
equipped to do the job. ANICO‘S training program and sales aids 
enables one to make the most of an insurance career.” 
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can be devised. 










W. L. MOODY, JR., PRESIDENT 


A working contract that permits outstanding earnings. 
Policies that stand out in value against any competition. 
A management philosophy that is based on the axiom that 
a company succeeds only when its agency force succeeds. 
The most modern and effective selling aid program that 


For information without obligation 
address “Executive Vice-President” 


AMERICAN NATIONAL 
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Phoenix Mutual Made 
Substantial ’53 Gains 


INTEREST YIELD 4.45% 





GROSS 
President Holland Reviews  Invest- 
ments; Tells Korean 
Experience 





The Phoenix Mutual Life wound up 
1953 with total insurance in force of 
$1,318,423,000, a gain of $78,140,000. Pre- 
mium income, which totaled more than 
$53,000,000, also set a new record. Assets 
grew $34,134,000 making the total for 
the year $641,400,000. During 1953 bene- 
fits paid policyholders and beneficiaries 
totaled $34,163,000 as follows: 


Death Benefits 





Disability Benefits 918,000 
Retirement Values and Endowments 7,701,000 
Oy te Be ene rrr »288,000 
Survemiler: VaNOEE. Sine devcdsccccsqa 4,937,000 


5 "362,000 


1953 Gross Investment Yield 4.45% 

In his annual report president Ben- 
jamin Holland discussed the company’s 
investment experience. He said the gross 
return on money invested in 1953 was 
445% as compared with 4.16% for 1952 
and 3.99% for 1951. The progressive 
effect of the higher interest yield in re- 
cent years from new investments on 
the company’s net investment return 
from all investments follows 


Before Federal abe Federal 


Year Income Taxes Income Taxes 

BOSE. oc ccsscccseves 3.29% 3.09% 

ADDL ino. 0 0100:0.8's s.e-e nie 3.34% 3.13% 

Tl a metre ies 20 3.39% 3.18% 
Continuing, Mr. Holland said: “Even 


with the improvement which has _ oc- 
curred in the last few years, interest 
rates are still far below those which 
existed prior to 1930. The net interest 
rate on invested funds was 5.02% in 
1929. This return decreased steadily in 
line with a general decline in interest 
rates to reach a low point in 1947, from 
which it has only moderately recov- 
ered.” 

President Holland said that after set- 
ting aside all necessary reserves the 
directors have made the following allo- 
cation of funds: 

$5,862,000 for 
holders. 

$904,000 as additional reserves to off- 
set possible depreciation of assets and 
for other contingencies. 

2,205,000 as an addition to surplus. 

Continuing, he said: “It has not been 
the policy of the company to invest ex- 
tensively in common or preferred stocks 
because of the wide variation in market 
values and the uncertainty of the 
amount of income. Only about 14% 
of the company’s assets is now invested 
in stocks. During the year stock prices 
in general declined. Nevertheless, the 
decline in the market value of the par- 
ticular stocks held by the company was 
so slight and the year otherwise was so 
generally favorable that sufficient earn- 
ings were made not only to adjust for 
such market changes as did occur but 
also to add $904,000 to the fund which 
is set aside for just such contingencies.” 


dividends to policy- 


Korean War Experience 


Commenting on the company’s Korean 
war experience Mr. Holland said: 

“At the close of World War II the 
company ceased incorporating war 
clauses in connection with the primary 
life insurance benefit in its new policies 
and announced that such clauses in ex- 
isting contracts were thereafter waived. 
Throughout the Korean War the com- 





Shenandoah Up 30% 


Ordinary business of Shenandoah Life 
increased nearly 30% in 1953 and insur- 
ance in force reached the all-time high 
of $389,238,099, President Paul C. Buford 
reported to stockholders at their re- 
cent annual meeting at the home office 
in Roanoke, Va. 

Following the stockholders’ meeting, 
the board of directors declared a divi- 
dend of 10% on the capital stock, 
amounting to $50,000 





pany issued limited amounts of insur- 
ance without such a war clause to those 
who, because of military classification, 
were likely to be subject to the hazards 
of military service. 

“It is, therefore, a matter of satisfac- 
tion that, without closing the door of 
protection to anyone because of actual 
or impending military status, the Phoe- 
nix Mutual has suffered only a small 
number of war losses. All but two of 
the deaths occurred among policyholders 
whose contracts were issued prior to the 
commencement of hostilities. This indi- 
cates that the company’s policy of grant- 
ing insurance at the younger ages for 
small amounts did not prove to be an 
inducement to secure insurance merely 
to cover the military hazard. 

“The impact of the war losses on the 
company’ s mortality for the three years 
of hostilities actually has been not more 
than 10% of the effect of motor vehi- 
cle deaths. Of course, many more 
policyholders were subject to the auto- 
mobile risk than to the war hazard. 

During the year the company opened 
a new agency in the Toledo area. Phoe- 
nix Mutual also recently opened an 
office in the Chrysler Building in New 
York City to develop brokerage busi- 
ness exclusively. During the past four 
years 11 new agency offices have been 
opened by Phoenix Mutual. 


1954 R & R Tax Handbook 

The 1954 R & R Tax Handbook is off 
the press and ready for distribution. 
The Handbook is a handy compilation 
of questions and answers on the taxa- 
tion of insurance, annuity and endow- 
ment contracts, with Federal income, 
estate and gift tax tables, pension trust 
and corporation tax data. Also in the 
172-page book are sections devoted to 
explanation of the Federal income tax, 
with rate tables; Federal estate tax, with 
rate tables; Federal gift tax, with rate 
tables, and pension trust laws and regu- 
lations. 

The Tax Handbook is designed for 
use by the experienced producer as well 
as the new man in the field. It is also 
a valuable asset for agency and office 
use and may also be used during an 
actual sales presentation. 

The Handbook was compiled and 
edited by Dr. Edwin H. White, CLU, 
director of the R & R advanced under- 
writing service division, and his as- 
sistants. Single copies are available at 
$1.55 per copy. Quantity orders are ac- 
corded a lower rate per copy. The 1954 
Tax Handbook may be secured by writ- 
ing to Insurance Research & Review 
Service, 123 West North Street, In- 
dianapolis 9, Ind. 








“T’m sorry, Mrs. Pastromi, but I assumed you were talking about your 
husband when you called about insuring the family breadwinner!” 


Bankerslifemen Are Ready 
For All Situations 


Even when faced with a completely unexpected situation 


like the one shown, the typical Bankers/ifeman is always 


prepared. 


The basis of this preparation begins in his first days in 


his agency office ... is carried on throughout his career 


with Home Office schools and agency-directed advanced 


study. 


Thus, the typical Bankers/ifeman is truly prepared 


to meet all life insurance situations. 


This very background of knowledge and preparation 
makes the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of life under- 


writer you like to know as a friend, fellow worker or 


competitor. 


BANKERS 


DES MOINES, 


COMPANY 
1OWA 








Home Life of Philadelphia 
Holds Management Meeting 


Twenty-nine managers of 
Home Life of Philadelphia, 
met recently for the company’s annual 
management meeting. The first day’s 
business 
training conference directed by Joseph 
NF Diamond, assistant vice president. 
The “Man of the Year” dinner was a 
feature of the evening program. Presi- 
dent Daniel J. Walsh announced Robert 
A. Burns, district manager at Norris- 
town as the 1953 titleholder. and pre 
sented him with the President’s Cup. 

Carl H. Anderson, vice president and 
treasurer, announced that the company 
had registered a gain of $11,939,000 in 
insurance last year and had a total of 
$274,907,000 in force as of December 31. 

Among the guests present at the din- 
ner and president’s reception was Wil- 
liam R. Murphy, Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Delaware. 

The second day’s program, under the 
chairmanship of Manus J. Gallagher, 
assistant vice president, included show- 
ing of the film “How to Make a Sales 
Presentation Stay Presented,” a report 
on debit consolidation and area control, 
by William P. Shea, Jr., assistant vice 
president and a discussion on conserva- 
tion by Louis C. Schleicher, assistant 
vice president. A panel discussion on 
recruiting was led by Joseph A. Avicolli, 
assistant vice president. 

Vice Presidents Albert W. Tegler and 
Richard F. Kelly; James J. Moran, dean 
of Home Life district managers and As- 
sistant Vice President Joseph J. Dia- 
mond and John J. Hopkins addressed 
a final luncheon meeting. 

Carl H. Anderson, vice president, 
closed the meeting by urging the mana- 
gers to adjust themselves to the in- 
creased responsibilities of management 
imposed on them by the continuous 
growth of the company. 


district 
American, 


included an educational and 


Honor Vernon Halliday 


The Women’s Division of the Newark, 


New Jersey, Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion honored Miss Vernon Halliday of 
Newark and East Orange, representa- 


tive of New York Life, at a tea recently. 

The party celebrated Miss Halliday’s 
75th birthday and her continued suc- 
cessful activity in life insurance selling. 

Through the years Miss Halliday has 
helped more than five hundred people 
protect their own and their family’s 
future. They have bought nearly $2,500,- 
000 of protection. 

Chairman of the committee arranging 
the tea for Miss Halliday was Mrs. 
Sophie Baranski, The Prudential. Guests 
of honor were Mrs. Amelia E. Reichert, 
New York Life home office; Judge 
Libby Sachar, president, and Mrs. 
Eileen Brady, vice president, New Jer- 
sey State Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Miss Dorothy Boond, 


president, New York League of Life 
Insurance Women, Mrs. Magdelena 
Priebe of Wood Haven, representing 


the Monmouth County Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, Mrs. Lillian L. Joseph 
of New York, representing the Joint 
National Committee of the Women Un- 
derwriters and Women’s Quarter Mil- 
“— Dollar Round Table. 

Guy H. French, manager of the New- 
ark agency of the New York Life, pre- 
sented Miss Halliday’s corsage for the 
party. President Clarence Myers of 
New York Life sent a personal ietter of 
congratulations and good wishes. The 
Women’s Division of the Newark, New 
Jersey, Life Underwriters presented to 
Miss Halliday a sterling silver and 
rhinestone lapel pin, marking the dia- 
mond jubilee birthday anniversary. 

ADVANCE M. J. PATTERSON 

Maxwell J. Patterson, staff manager 
of the San Jose, Calif., district agency 
of The ‘sale boc IN has been promoted 


to manager of the company’s Peninsula 
district agency, 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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PUBLIC OF COMPUL- 
AUTO INSURANCE 

WEAKNESS 
Casualty 


WARNING 
SORY 


& Surety 


Companies has done an effective public 


Association of 


service in its page ads currently being 
run in the press warning against enact- 
ment of a compulsory automobile lia- 
bility 
in fact, in any 
such a law, the reasons why 


measure in this state, 


The principal de- 


insurance 
State. 
fects in 
enactment would not be to the best 
interest of the public, are clearly 
Albany hearings on the 
speakers have been quoted in 
press giving these arguments, 
buried in 
columns of general 
news reporting; therefore, have not at- 
tracted the attention they should. But 
the prominence given the situation by 


sum- 
marized. At 
subject 
the daily 
but such been 


stories have 


the sea of many 


the industry's page advertisements 


catch the attention of all readers. It 
them sit up and take notice of 


“pro- 


makes 
the inadequacy of the compulsory 
tectien.” 
It is 
the only 


significant that Massachusetts, 


state which has a compulsory 
insurance law of this type, has found 


the law a failure after being in force 
27 years. Each of the legislative com- 


missions from 21 other states, after 


carefully reviewing and analyzing the 
Massachusetts 
it wanted no part of 


liability insurance in its state. 


experience, has decided 


such compulsory 


Both the industry’s plan of voluntary 
insurance and the compulsory proposal 
in this state seek the same end which 
is to cover just claims against uninsured 
drivers who are at fault in accidents 
The arguments as presented in the in- 
dustry’s advertisements, demonstrating 
that compulsory automobile insurance is 
against the best interests of the public, 


are unanswerable. On the other hand, 
the industry’s voluntary automobile in- 
surance plan, now before the New York 
legislature, provides means whereby the 


citizens of this state may protect them- 


selves and members of their families 
against uninsured motorists who cause 
bodily injury, death or property dam- 


age. The estimated cost of this addi- 
tional insurance is so low that it can- 
not be considered a burden. 
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GOLD CLAUSE AGREEMENT 

The Institute of London Underwriters 
in its annual report for the year 1953 
recorded the continued success of the 
Gold Clause Agreement, the advan- 
tages of which are now becoming so 
apparent that an increasing number of 
underwriters and cargo owners abroad 
are applying to be made parties thereto. 
The number of underwriters participat- 
ing who are not members of the several 
underwriters associations now 
exceeds the number of British ones. The 
Policy-Holder says that the subcommit- 
the British Law 
sponsible for running the 
exploring the 
extending the principles to new 


British 


tee of Association re- 
agreement 
has been possibility of 
under- 
standing with ship owners who cannot 
parties to the British agree- 


Describing the agreement Policy- 


become 

ment. 

Holder 
Perhaps it should be mentioned for 


says: 

the benefit of any readers who are 
not conversant with the Gold Clause 
August 1, 1950, 
3ritish as- 


Agreement, signed on 
that it was made between 
shipown- 
ers, cargo owners and P. & I. clubs 


for certain other parties 


sociations of underwriters, 


with liberty 


to join subsequently, to amend by 
agreement rather than by law ship- 
owners’ liability for loss or damage 


to cargo under the Carriage of Goods 
by Sea Act, 1924. The main 
sions were the raising of shipowners’ 
liability from £100 to £200 per package 
the extension 
of the period in which suits must be 


provi- 


or unit of cargo, and 
brought against the shipowners from 
delivery 
pre- 


one year to two years after 
cargo, 
formalities 


provided certain 
were taken by 
representatives. 


of the 
liminary 
cargo owners’ 
Leonard H. Collier, American Interna- 
tional Underwriters Corporation vice 
president, recently returned to New 
York from a trip to the Bahamas, where 
he inspected the exclusive new Andros 
Yacht Club which AIU insures. Andros 
Island, once the haven of such legendary 
buccaneers as Captain Morgan and 
slackbeard, has recently been developed 
into a luxury resort. The Andros Yacht 
Club, among the most modern in the 
world, has a 750 foot concrete dock. 
individual power hook-ups, world round 
telephone facilities, its own amphibious 
plane strip. 
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PORTIA PATTERSON 


Mrs. Alexander E. Patterson, of Bay 
Head, N. J., whose husband, the late 
\lexander IE. Patterson, was president 
of Mutual Life of New York, announces 
the engagement of her daughter Portia 
Coxe Patterson to —— Robert 
Harmon Westerfield of Elizabeth, N. J. 
Miss Patterson attended Miss Gill’s 
School, Bernardsville, N. J., and was 
graduated from the Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., in 1949 and from 
Vassar College in 1953. Her debut was 
made in 1951 at the Debutante Assem- 
bly and New Year’s Ball in New York 
and she is a provisional member of New 
York Junior League. Lieutenant West- 
erfield, son of Mr. and Mrs. Milo West- 
erfield, is a graduate of Pingry School, 
Elizabeth, N. J. In 1951 he was gradu- 
ated from University of South Carolina. 
Ile served 21 months as an ensign on the 
aircraft carrier Leyte and is now at Nor- 
folk, Va., on the staff of the commander 
in chief of the Atlantic Fleet. 

x Ok Ok 

Raymond H. Belknap, vice president 
of Continental Assurance of Chicago and 
president of United States Life of New 
York, was guest speaker at the February 
meeting of Life Insurance Managers As- 
sociation of Los Angeles, when he drew 
a record audience on returning to famil- 
jar territory where he has hosts of 
friends. He was on the home office staff 
of Occidental Life of California for more 
than 20 vears before going with Con- 
tinental Assurance. 

* * x 

Frank W. Bland, Pacific Coast insur- 
ance newspaper man, is gto: more 
talks before life underwriters associa- 
tions in that part of the country than 
any other man in his vocation. He 
started speaking a quarter of a century 
ago. A graduate of University of Cin- 
cinnati he entered insurance journalism 
in 1937. His youngest son, Lieutenant 
John P. Bland, is with the U ae States 
Air Force at Mather Field, California. 

* * * 


Theo. P. Beasley, president, Republic 
National Life, Dallas, has been elected 
a member of the Salvation Army’s Dallas 
Advisory Board. 

eo ee 

M. A. Kern, president of All-American 
Casualty, Chicago, is now vacationing 
with Mrs. Kern in Florida. She is well 
along towards complete recovery from 
injuries suffered when she was crushed 
in her car. It had started down a slope 
just as she was getting out of it at the 
Kern’s new home at Libertyville, III. 


JOHN C. HATCH 


John C. Hatch has been named fire 
special agent by the Fireman’s Fund to 
assist rie Agent Donald G. Munsie 
in the Group’s Harrisburg, Pa., territory. 
Special Agent Hatch joined the Fire- 
man’s Fund in 1952, following comple- 
tion of his education at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, and has received specialized train- 
ing in the companys’ underwriting and 
production departments. 

ee ode 


Hans Grieshaber, president of Union 
Reinsurance Co. of Zurich, is currently 
visiting the United States branch which 
was established about a year ago at 30 
Broad Street, New York City. He wa 
entertained at a weekend by Lothar 
Sudakum, United States manager, at the 
latter’s home at Bound Brook, N. J. 
Among those present were many Officials 
of American insurance companies with 
whom Mr. Grieshaber had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss trends in the industry. 
The Union Reinsurance Co. has world- 
wide facilities to write all classes of 
business including life, and last year its 
premium volume reached almost $20,- 
000,000. 


* * * 


Emerson K. Musgrave, assistant man- 
ager, Home Indemnity Company, was 
elected president of the Insurance Coun- 
cil of St. Louis at the annual dinner 
meeting of that organization held “— 
recently. As president, he succeeds W. 
H. Crandall, state agent, Aetna Fire. 

Fred R. Donley, head of the Fred R. 
Donley agency and president of Associ- 
ated Fire Insurance Agents & Brokers 
of St. Louis, was named secretary of the 
council to succeed Mr. Musgrave. 

x x 


Frank A. Post, retired news editor of 
The National Underwriter, attended the 
annual group insurance meeting of the 
Health & Accident Conference in Chi- 
cago last week in his new capacity as 
associate editor of Charles D. Spencer 
& Associates, Inc., publishers in that 
city of the “Employee Benefit Plan 
Review” and other magazines. 

he: ae 


Roy A. Duffus, prominent Rochester, 
N. Y., agent and former president of the 
New York State Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, went to Washington this 
week as one of the seven representatives 
from that area on President Eisenhow- 
er’s White House Safety Conference. 
When he returns to Rochester he will 
continue his teaching of a CPCU class 
at the University of Rochester. 
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The Narrowing World 

When Henry Morton Stanley, 
in Wales and a great war correspondent 
of New York Herald, arrived in’ Madrid 
in 1870 to cover a Spanish revolution, he 
was greeted by a tele#ram from James 
Bennett, publisher of the 
ordering him to meet the pub- 
lisher in he was given 
a two-word assignment: “Find Livings- 
ton.” The mission referred to the dis- 
Africa of a fa- 
explorer, Dr. 


born 


Gordon 
Herald, 


Paris. Arriving, 


appearance in central 


mous missionary and 
David Livingston. 
Stanley’s adventures in what later be- 
came the Belgian Congo which resulted 
in his finding the missing man, his fa- 
Livingston, | 
the most 
exciting and thrilling books of adven- 


mous greeting being “Dr. 


presume,” resulted in two of 
ture about African tribes and jungles 
infested by wild animals that were ever 
written. So dramatic and_ fascinating 
was his first book, “How I Found Liv- 
ingston,” that it was at first received 
with incredulity, but later accepted as 
an accurate description of great ex- 
plorations and the explorer was later 
knighted by the British Crown, becom- 
ing Sir Henry Morton Stanley. It took 
him months to accomplish his first suc- 
cessful journey in the African forests 
and the Congo. 

In the issue of Time magazine of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1954, appeared an advertise- 
ment of Sabena 3elgian Airlines, 
headed “A Fabulous Trip to the Belgian 
Congo.” It described the fascination of 
a trip by air from New York via Sabena 
plane which anyone with the price can 
take in 33 flying hours time. One para- 
graph of the advertisement read: 

“In this mysterious land of big game, 
luxuriant jungles, pygmies and _ giant 
Watutsis, you can find adventure 
without hardships. You'll see wild ani- 
mals from your car window in Albert 
National Park, reach the spectacular 
Mountains of the Moon or Lake Kivu 
with ease. Modern hotels, good roads, 
lake and river steamers let you do your 
‘exploring’ in comfort. The Sabena 
System in the Belgian Congo, largest in 
Africa, serves 43 towns and cities. You 
fly all the way to the Congo in a big, 
dependable Super DC-6.” 

No one reading that advertisement 
can do so without contrasting the cir- 
cumstances under which Stanley made 
the journey with the ease in which it 
can now be consummated by help of 
the airplane. 

All of which brings into focus the 
great development of the air travel in- 
dustry which had its origin 50 years 
ago when the Wright brothers, two me- 
chanics of Akron, Ohio, started when 
the airplane which they had built in a 
machine shop with experiments lasting 
months, got off the ground on the sandy 
dunes of Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
and electrified the world. These flights 











were secret, but Jimmy Hare, a Collier’s 


war correspondent photographer, was 
in hiding behind a sand mound at Kitty 
Hawk, saw and photographed the ini- 
tial flight. A local newspaper corres- 
pondent who B ec also a witness sent a 
telegram to New York Herald describ- 
ing this epoch- making air journey of 
only a few dozen feet, but proving man 
could fly, and the irony of it was that 
the night editor of the Herald thought 
the correspondent drunk or indulging in 
a flight of imagination only, so did not 
print the story, later being beaten on 
it by other newspapers. 

ae eae 

50th Anniversary of Birth of 

Air Flying 

The occasion of the 50th anniversary 
of the transportation by air, is now 
filling hundreds of columns of newspa- 
per space with many reviews of what 
has been accomplished by the airpiane 
in peace and war, and present status of 
the airplane industry. This industry, 
translated into worldwide statistics, is 
now valued at untold billions and em- 
ploys more than a million men and 
women. Max B. Cook, Scripps-Howard 
aviation editor, in a long anniversary 
article in the papers of that chain, gives 
some of the figures. During first half of 
1953 the industry sold $4.5 billion of 
complete aircraft. Its mid-summer back- 
log was $18 billion; the engine indus- 
try’s was $5.3 billion. The commercial 
air transport industry of this country 
has assets exceeding a billion dollars 
and employs more than 100,000 persons. 
Fleets of business aircraft flew more 
than 300 million miles in 1951. Flights 
in America of passengers totaled more 
than 28 million miles. 

The Port of New York Authority has 
four airports—Idlewild, La Guardia, 
Newark and Teterboro, representing an 
investment to the public of more than 
200 million, with an annual payroll of 
more than $72 million. If war comes 
this city will be No. 1 on the enemy’s 
attack program. 

As aviation has grown so has the pro- 
tection of insurance coverage. To meet 
the requirements of the underwriting 
of aviation risks a large number of ex- 
perts have been developed in the in- 
surance field. Not the least important 
of them are the adjusters. Some of the 
losses reach figures which are much 
larger than the fire conflagration losses 
of decades ago. Attention to their size 


and variety was called by Frank A. 
Christensen, president of America Fore 
companies, in the address he made be- 


fore Newcomen Society last December. 

On that occasion Mr. Christensen 
said: “An airliner carrying 100 passen- 
gers and crew across our continent in 
eight hours involves an insurance risk 
in excess of $17 million on Hull, Pas- 
senger Liability and Air Travel Accident 
insurance. That amount does not in- 
clude such other needed insurance 
cover as Public Liability, Property 
Damage, Workmen’s Compensation and 
Registered Air Mail. Add to these the 





aggregate of the Life and Accident in- 
surances maintained by the passengers 
and one realizes the insurance dollar 
exposure represented by one _ airliner 
in flight.” 

Along with the development of the 
airplane in cruising has come great im- 
provement in safety devices—constant 
improvement of safety standards being 
a responsibility of the aviation industry. 

“Without the artificial aid of a host 
of robot-like devices man would long 
ago have lost mastery over the air- 
plane,” it has been pointed out by John 

Sigford of the Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. Continuing, he said: 
“More than 300 gyro parts must be 
built into an instrument that will func- 
tion properly under the stress, strain 
and vibration of the plane in flight. 
They must continue to operate accur- 
ately when its metal parts are exposed 
to temperatures from 66 degrees below 
to 160 degrees above zero, and work as 
well at 60,000 feet as at sea level.” 

Electronics have also come to aid the 
pilot. Bendix Aviation has developed 
Distance Measuring Equipment which 
enables the pilot to know exactly how 
many miles his plane i is from any of the 
major airports or air traffic bases. 

The rubber companies are doing their 
share in providing gpoaier es of plane 
and passenger. B. F. Goodrich in 1930 
developed the de-icer to take planes 
safely through icy weather and environ. 
Self- -sealing rubber fuel tanks have kept 
military planes flying after being hit in 
vital spots. On the ground are many 
safety devices. At International Airport, 


Idlewild, the world’s largest and most 
powerful modern control tower keeps 
things in order. The National Air 


Transport Coordinating Committee was 
formed to consider adoption of many 
safety measures. 

The safety of airplane flight is 
demonstrated by the record of 1.3 fatali- 
ties per 100,000,000 passenger miles. 

It is because of the amazing safety 
record that so much publicity is given 
to the crashing of a big plane with 
fatalities, sometimes everybody on board 
being killed. If some passengers are 
noted personalities large front page 
stories are printed in papers throughout 
the nation. Some of the worst of those 
tragedies did not have their origin be- 
cause of weather conditions or defects 
in the plane. Such was the situation 
one sunny day when a_ commercial 
plane, carrying as many as six insurance 
men, fell as it was about to descend at 
the airport of Washington, D. C., one 
of those killed being Theodore M. 
Riehle, who ran a large general insur- 
ance agency in West Forty-second 
Street, New York, and had also been 
president of National Association of 
Life Underwriters. Reason for this 
crash was the careless flying of a South 
American pilot who made an unex- 
pected and unauthorized appearance 
over the Washington airport and _ col- 
lided with the American plane. 

And one of the saddest ironies in 
aviation disasters was the recent death 
of Thomas E. Braniff, president of the 
Braniff Airlines, and famous insurance 
man, whose own airline had flown many 
thousands of miles without disaster but 
who was killed while a passenger on a 
private plane which had taken him and 
friends from a hunting trip. 


* * * 


Air Passenger Psychology 

The psychology of passenger reactions 
in flights has been a study of Howard 
G. Kurtz, Jr., from as far back as the 
1930’s. And in a brochure he discusses 
them and how fear of air travel is re- 
moved in flight. The brochure is en- 
titled “The Common Man Up in the 
Air.” 

Mr. Kurtz is assistant to the 
president of Atlantic division of Pan- 
American World Airways. He was edu- 
cated at Columbia University and Cor- 
nell. The brochure he wrote is cir- 
culated by International Air Transport 
Association of Montreal. 

Knowing that anxiety of passengers 
is contagious, and after careful study of 
incidents of flight which cause anxiety, 


vice 


conclusion that 
sages to the passenbers over a loud 
speaker and delivered in a calm, infor- 
mative, authoritative voice by the cap- 
tain of the air ship will do a lot to re- 
move tensions and since then such mes- 
sages have been given. 
Pie cat 


he came to the 


mes- 


Use Spot Television 
The television division of Edward 
Petry & Co, says that 15 insurance 
companies used Spot Television during 


third quarter of 1953. Names of com- 
panies: 

Allstate, Citizens Mutual, Craftsman, 
Detroit Automobile Inter-insurance Ex- 
change, Farm Bureau Mutual Auto, 
Farmers, Home State, Interstate Life, 
Mutual Benefit Health and Accident, 


National Travelers, Prudential of Amer- 
ica, Reserve Life, State Farm and State 
National Life. 

x * * 


Boy Scouts Take Illinois State Jobs 


Cabinet positions in the Illinois state 
government were vacated February 11 
by their full time occupants and the 
machinery was taken over by the boy 
scouts as part of Illinois’ observance of 
30y Scout Week—February 7-13. 

Insurance Director Robert E. Barrett 
went fishing that day, so to say, and 
his office was filled by Scout Peaster of 
Winnetta, Ill. However, it’s not true 
that the National ye of Casualty 
Underwriters rushed in with papers on 
the private passenger as rate increase 
matter in an endeavor to get “Director” 
Peaster’s approval. 

* * ” 


Soviet Social Insurance 

In the Soviet Union the trade unions 
are in charge of social insurance. At all 
enterprises and institutions the factory 
and office workers elect social insurance 
councils which operate under the direc- 
tion of factory or office trade union com- 
mittees and deliver regular reports to 
the workers on their activities. Reports 
on how the social insurance funds are 
spent are published regularly in the 
factory or office newspapers and hung 
up in the shops for inspection by the 
workers. A Soviet worker receives the 
right to all forms of social insurance 
benefit from the first day of going to 
work. Social insurance in Russia is 
effected at state expense and covers all 
the working people without exception, 
regardless of the type of work they do. 
The workers make no contribution to 
the insurance fund. 

The social insurance fund pays sick- 
ness benefits, disablement pensions, old 
age pensions, pensions to families which 
have lost breadwinners, maternity bene- 
fits for definite periods before and after 
births, and a nursing allowance. Work- 
ing women receive holidays with full 
pay 35 days before and 42 days after 
childbirth. Sickness benefits for all 
workers are paid from the first day of 
disability until complete recovery. If 
the state of health does not permit a 
person to work special medical commis- 
sions determine the nature of the dis- 
ability. Sickness and maternity benefits 
are up to 100% of earnings. 

In the case of old age pensions, they 
are paid after the man worker has 
reached 60 if he has worked 25 years, 
and to women at age of 55 after having 
worked 20 years. In some fields, such 
as engineers and technicians in mining 
and chemicals, old age pensions are paid 
on reaching 50, and after working 20 
years. Provisions are made for under- 
going treatment in sanitoriums and rest 
homes. 

* * * 


Honor D. B. DuPriest, Sr. 

Dennis B. DuPriest, Sr., actuary in the 
rates section of the fire division of the 
Texas Insurance Department, was guest 
of honor at a dinner-party given in 
Austin recently in celebration of his 
36th year with the Department. Hosts 
for the affair were officers of the Texas 
Insurance Advisory Association, Texas 
Association of Insurance Agents and the 
Fire Prevention & Engineering Bureau. 
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Great American Shows 
Fine Report for 1953 


GROUP ASSETS ARE _  $248,251,000 


Consolidated Capital and Surplus Rises 
Over $12,000,000 to $99,041,185; Acker- 


man on Year's Results 





American and its affiliated 
companies present a consolidated annual 
report for 1953 showing consolidated as- 
sets of $248,251,607 compz ired with $217,- 
608,635 at the end of 1952. The 1953 
figures include $25,397,399 acquired as a 
result of the American Alliance merger 


The Great 





D. R. ACKERMAN 

effective December 31, Consolidated capi- 
tal and surplus was $99,041,185 at the 
end of 1953, against $87,803, 303 on De- 
cember 31, 1952. 

Premiums written by the companies, 
which now include the Great American, 
American National Fire, Detroit Fire & 
Marine, Great American Indemnity, 
Massachusetts Fire & Marine and 
Rochester American, were $110,794,238 
against $101,934,294 in 1952. Premiums 
earned were $107,260,783 compared with 
$98,938,344 with the ratio of losses and 
loss expenses incurred to premiums 
earned being 56.7%, practically un- 
changed from 1952. The ratio of under- 
writing expenses incurred to premiums 
written in 1953 was 39.9%, against 40.5% 
in 1952. 

The underwriting profit last year was 
$2,225,601 against $1,730,291 in 1952. 


Ackerman on 1953 Results 


In presenting the 82nd annual report 
of the company for 1953 Chairman D. R. 
Ackerman stated in part: 

“Premium volume for the year in- 
creased $8,859,944, or 8.7%. Underwrit- 
ing profit amounted to $2,225,601, repre- 
senting an increase of $495,310 as com- 
pared with 1952. The earned net in- 
vestment income amounted to $6,956,- 
/38, an increase of 6.8% over 1952. After 
providing for Federal income taxes and 
minority stockholders’ interests in affili- 

companies, the net in- 


ated insurance 
per share as compared 





come was $2.62 
with $2.34 per share for the same num- 


ber of shares in 1952. Total taxes in- 
curred for the year, including Federal 
income taxes, were 5,463,566, or $2.13 


a share. 
“The corporate structure of the Great 
(Continued on Page 23) 


Ross Reelected Chairman 


NYFIRO Governing Comm. 


At the annual meeting of the New 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organiza- 
tion, K. B. Hatch, J. A. North, J. V. 
Herd, R. S. Garvie and W. L. Nolen 
were elected to serve for three-year 
terms on the governing committee. 

At an organization meeting of the 
governing committee A. L. Ross, presi- 
dent of the United States Fire, was re- 
elected chairman and John Glendening, 
vice president of the Home, was elected 
vice chairman. 


T. Morgan Williams Marks 
25 Years With the Home 


T. Morgan Williams, vice president 
and secretary of the Home Insurance 
Co., celebrated his 25th anniversary with 
that company on February 15. He joined 
the Home Fleet in 1929 as suburban 
manager in Philadelphia of the National 
Liberty and earlier had attended the 


University of Pennsylvania. He went 
to Boston in 1930 and became state 
agent on Long Island in 1931. Mr. Wil- 


liams became suburban manager in 1932 
at the Home’s home office in New York. 
In 1938 he was made assistant secretary 
and in 1947 vice president and secretary 
in charge of the metropolitan and 
suburban departments. 

Mr. Williams has long been active in 
Red Cross activities and is chairman of 
the New York Regional Red Cross 
Blood Program, and one of the seven 
charter members of the Home’s Blood 
Donor Gallon Club. Under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Williams the Home 
pioneered the plan of industry-wide 
blood drives when it sponsored the first 
“Insurance Week” Red Cross_ blood- 
mobile visit in 1950. 


Employers’ Group Names 
McCusker Fire Special 


The Employers’ Group of Boston an- 
nounces appointment of Walter E. Mc- 
Cusker as fire special agent in the 
northeastern Massachusetts _ territory. 
Mr. McCusker entered insurance in 
February, 1947, with the Fireman’s 
Fund. He joined the Employers’ Group 
in March, 1953, where his duties have 
been in the underwriting department. 

Mr. McCusker replaces John V. Kirby 
who has been transferred to the com- 
panies’ Indiana territory as state agent. 


National Fire Group 
Announces Promotions 


E. CLAYTON GENGRAS DIRECTOR 


Long an Executive Vice President; 
Johnson, Fisher, Holloway Secre- 
taries; Stilwell Asst. Secretary 


All directors of the National Fire of 
Hartford were reelected at the annual 
meeting of stockholders this week ex- 
cept C.T.F. Seaverns, who declined, re- 
election because of other commitments. 


sy’>" 
T. A. LONG 


To replace him, E. Clayton Gengras was 
elected a director of the company for a 
three-year term. The 82nd annual re- 
port of the company, signed by Chair- 
man Frank D. Layton and President 
H. B. Collamore, was adopted. 

Mr. Gengras, a native of Hartford, 
was elected a director of the United 
National Indemnity of the National of 
Hartford Group on November 16, 1953. 
Prominently known for his many and 
varied business interests, Mr. Gengras 
is president of the Fire and Casualty 
Insurance Co. of Connecticut. 


Election of Officers 


The directors of the National Fire 
advanced two officers and elected three 
additional officers. Similar action will 
be taken by the subsidiary companies, 
Mechanics and Traders, Transcontinen- 
tal, Franklin National of New York and 
United National Indemnity. 

A. Long, vice president in charge 
of casualty operations for the group, 
was advanced to be an executive vice 
president. A native of Iowa, Mr. Long 
attended Drake University Law School 
and was admitted to the Iowa Bar As- 
sociation. He joined the National in 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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5th HEMISPHERIC CONFERENCE 


To Be Held Aug. 23-27 in Rio de 
Janeiro; Diemand and Kemper Stimu- 
lating Interest Among U. S. Executives 

The fifth Hemispheric Insurance Con- 
ference will be held August 23-27 in 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and leading 
American insurance company executives 
are being urged to attend this gathering. 
John A. Diemand, president of Insur- 
ance Company of North America and 
one of the champions here of hemi- 
spheric insurance conferences, is spread- 
ing the word around as to the value of 
this gathering in cementing friendly re- 
lations between the United States and 
Latin-American countries. 

The Association of Brazilian 
ance Companies will be in charge of 
arrangements for the Rio de Janeiro 
conference under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Angelo Mario Cerne, managing di- 
rector of Companhia Internacimal de 
Seguros. : 

James S. Kemper, chairman of the 
Kemper Group companies, who is United 
States Ambassador to Brazil, is in close 
touch with the Brazilian companies on 
their plans for the gathering. The pro- 
gram promises to be outstanding. 

The hope is that 50 American com- 
pany executives will decide to make the 
trip next August. Already 12 have in- 
dicated their intentions including J. Re 
Smith, first vice president of Conti- 
nental Casualty, Chicago. 


Insur- 


SCOTTISH UNION REPORTS 
Net Premiums Increase for That Com- 
pany and American Union; New- 
lands on Underwriting Results 
John Newlands, general attorney for 
the United States branch of the Scottish 
Union & National, with headquarters at 
Hartford, reports on underwriting re- 

sults for 1953 as follows: 

Net premiums written, $6,248,847 and 
earned premiums $6,125,735. Losses in- 
curred and loss expenses and taxes in- 
curred were $6,322,048, yielding an under- 
writing loss of $196,313. Premiums in- 
creased $192,133 or 3.17%. 

The American Union of New York, of 
which Mr. Newlands is president and 
which has its administrative office in 
Hartford, in 1953 had net premiums 
written of $3,391,710 and earned pre- 
miums of $3,335,622. After total under- 
writing deductions of $3,435,499 the com- 
pany reported an underwriting loss of 
$99,876. G. S. Tompkins is United States 
manager of the Scottish Union and vice 
president of the American Union. 





Fireman’s Fund Names 


Finnie as Fire Manager 
Fireman’s Fund Group announces pro- 
motion of Special Agent William R. 
Finnie to fire manager in charge of fire 
and automobile operations in the terri- 
tory supervised by the group’s Balti- 
more, Md., office. 


Blue Goose Dinner Dance 


In Newark on March 19 

New York City Pond of the Blue 
Goose will be well represented at the 
dinner-dance being sponsored by the 
Garden State Pond of New Jersey at 
the Essex House in Newark on Friday 
evening, March 19. Dress will be in- 
formal and after dinner at 7:30 p.m. 
there will be dancing until 1 a.m. Tickets 
are $12 a couple and may be obtained in 


New York City through Most Loyal 
Gander Floyd C. Pickett, Home Insur- 
ance Co., 59 Maiden Lane, or through 


Wielder WwW illiam M. Whitesell, Jr., Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau, 99 John Street. 
Group reservations may be made, on 
the basis of a table for eight, prior to 


March 5. 
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Springfield Group 
Shows Gains in 1953 


PREMIUMS, ASSETS ARE HIGHER 


Consolidated Surplus of $32,339,128 
Up $660,000; Consolidated Assets 
Up $1,625,027 to $109,176,793 


The Springfield Group of Springfield, 
Mass., in 1953 recorded an increase in 
net premiums written of $1,897,364 or 
3.69%, according to a preliminary sum- 
mary of consolidated operations trans- 


mitted to stockholders by President 
William A. Hebert. The 1953 total was 
$53,368,917. Premium reserve was $53,- 


428,319, which was an increase of $360,- 
423. 

Premiums earned were $53,008,494, this 
being an increase of $3,489,208 or 7.05%. 
The consolidated surplus, including vol- 
untary reserves, was $32,339,128, up $660,- 
057 or 2.08%. The consolidated assets 
were $109,176,793, increase of $1,625,027 
or 1.51% 

Losses and loss adjustment expenses 
incurred were $29,911,321, other under- 
writing expenses $21,962, 771, statutory 
underwriting gain $1,134,402 as against 
$2,391,769 in 1952. The investment in- 
come was $2,684,680 after $100,000 depre- 
ciation on the head office building. This 
compares with $2,543,505 the previous 
year. The net gain from operations be- 
fore federal income tax was $3,819,082 
and the net gain after such tax was $2,- 
726,994. This compares with $3,158,524 
the previous year. 

The ratio of losses and 
ment expenses incurred to premiums 
earned was 564% as against 52.2% the 
previous year while the ratio of under- 
writing expenses oO taxes (except fed- 
eral) incurred to premiums written was 
41.1% against 41.4% in 1952. 


adjust- 


loss 


Loyalty Group Names Knapp 
Brooklyn Assistant Manager 


The Loyalty Group has nz amed Allen 
A. Knapp as assistant manager of the 
Brooklyn branch office. Mr. Knapp will 


assist Manager Fred H. Minton in the 
supervision and handling of fire and 
casualty business. 

\ native of New York, Mr. Knapp 
joined Loyalty Group in 1927 at the 
New York City branch office, later 
transferred to Newark where he held 
various fire and casualty underwriting 


positions. During the past several years 
he has been special agent in New Jersey. 


Fireman’s Fund Registers 
Offer of 600,000 Shares 


F. Crafts, president of Fire- 
Insurance Co., announced 
statement was filed 
February 16 with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in Washington, 
D. C., covering a proposed offering of 
600,000 shares of common stock of the 
company. 

It is expected, Mr. Crafts said, that a 
nationwide investment banking group of 
approximately 145 underwriters headed 
jointly by The First Boston Corp,, Blyth 
& Co. Inc., and Dean Witter & Co, 
will make a public offering of the stock 


James 
man’s Fund 
that a registration 


early in March. 
Correction 
New Jersey has not as yet approved 


for use the homeowners’ policies A and 
B of the Multiple Peril Insurance Rat- 
ing Organization, as was stated in these 
columns last week in connection with 
an announcement that the New York 
Department had approved the policies 
for use in New York State. The policies 
are in use in several other states in the 
Eastern field, but not in New Jersey 
and approval there is not expected in 
the immediate future. 





Great American Group Report for 1953 


(Continued from Page 22) 


American Group was simplified in the 
latter part of the year by the dissolu- 
tion of Great American Corporation and 
merger of American Alliance into Great 
American Insurance Co. 

“As a result of these transactions, the 
capital of Great American Insurance 
Co. has been increased from $10,000,000 
to $14,343,500. The company now owns 
at least 92% of the stock of each affili- 
ated insurance company of the group as 
well as all the former assets of Ameri- 
can Alliance. 


“The net premiums for the year 
showed a growth of 8.7%. As shown by 
the following schedules of premiums 


by classes of business, the increase was 
principally in the casualty lines: 


though occasional excessive jury awards 
continued to be troublesome. Wide- 
spread accident prevention movements 
sponsored by insurance companies, em- 
ployers, state supervisory officials and 
the press, aided by various public- 
spirited organizations, combined to re- 
duce the rate of industrial and public 
accident frequency and severity. While 
the experience in the automobile lia- 
bility and property damage field has re- 


sponded in large measure to the in- 
creased rates, the problems in such 
classes were not completely resolved. 


The bonding business was somewhat less 
profitable because of an increase in 
claims under fidelity bonds due to dis- 
honesty. 

“Our expanding population and chang- 


PREMIUMS BY CLASS OF BUSINESS 


Class of Business 


LS ss SRP ODO OU eT ar ek Pe 
Hail on growing crops 
Ocean Marine 
Inland Marine 
Auto physical damage 
Auto liability 
Auto property damage 
Workmen’s compensation 
Liability other than auto 
Fidelity and surety bonds 
Burglary 
Miscellaneous 


WO WAL a iestdcae «oT eaieg dooce stan 


“Fire and allied classes of business as 
a whole continued to be profitable al- 
though higher losses were incurred for 
the year principally because of wind- 
storms which took a heavy toll of prop- 
erty throughout the country. Tornadoes 
and high winds struck many important 
centers of population. 


Casualty Improvement 


“Our casualty business showed marked 
improvement as compared with the past 
few years. Several factors contributed 
to this result. Most prominent was a 
series of countrywide rate adjustments 
for important casualty lines based upon 
unfavorable loss experience in such 
lines. The benefit of such rate revisions, 
promulgated in 1951 and 1952, was real- 
ized fully in 1953. A diminution of in- 
flationary conditions had a_ salutary 
effect on the adjustment of claims, al- 


Extended coverage (iftctiides windstorm) 


Percentage 
Increase or 


Net Percentage Decrease 
Premiums Writtenby Compared 


Written Classes with 1952 








SNe $ 36,101,747 32.6% 1.7% 
eee 8,892,173 8.0 5.2 
eee 3,505,638 3.2 —.1 
Beane 2,002,387 1.8 —7.9 
then 4,456,711 4.0 15.6 
Ae ecae 12,639,068 11.4 5.5 
PEVA ME Se 16,479,953 14.9 15.1 
arrne 8,137,209 7.3 21.8 
eons 7,604,056 6.9 ; 18.5 
ee ae 5,394,788 49 30.8 
A ee 1,608,712 1.4 |e 
ee 1,131,214 1.0 98 
2 eee 2,840,582 2.6 oa 
See: $110,794,238 100.0% 8.7% 


ing business and industrial activities are 
creating a challenge for the insurance 
business. Our management is constantly 
examining such developments for their 
effect upon our future course. Through 
research and production planning, we 
are devising new coverages where re- 
quired and are adapting existing cover- 
ages to new situations.” 

The Great American Insurance Co. 
alone shows assets of $187,451,407 at the 
close of 1953. Policyholders’ surplus is 
$99,152,752, unearned premiums $64,050,- 
243 and reserve for unpaid losses and 
expenses $15,573,151. 


JOHN C. HARDING ON CRUISE 

John C. Harding, retired executive 
vice president and Western manager of 
the Springfield Fire & Marine, is on 
a month’s Latin American cruise with 
his brother, Dwight Harding. 

















Ohio Farmers Companies 
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LeRoy, Ohio 


PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, Los Angeles 


Carey Resions as Pres. 
Providence Washington 


IS CHIEF EXECUTIVE 


BRANCH 


Carey Leaves Owing to Difference of 
Opinion on Operating Policies; 
Branch Is Chairman of Boards 


Carey. 3rd, president of 
the Providence Washington and its sub- 
sidiary, Providence Washington Indem- 
nity, has tendered his resignation as 
president and director of both compa- 


Stephen W. 





STEPHEN W. 


CAREY 3RD 


owing to 
operating 


immediately, 
opinion as to 


nies, effective 
difference of 
policies 


Mr. Carey has been president of the 
Providence Washington Group since 
1945 and prior to that had been execu- 
tive vice president of Appleton & Cox, 
Inc., of New York City where he had 
been employed for 25 years. 

Branch Chief Officer 

The directors, in announcing accep- 

tance of Mr. Carey’s resignation, stated 


Branch has been elected 
chairman of the boards of the two com- 
panies and designated temporarily as 
chief executive officer of both 
Mr. Branch will continue the 
tice of law as a member of the Boston 
firm of Choate, Hall & Stewart. He has 
been a director of the Providence Wash- 
ington since 1933, and has been its gen- 
eral counsel for over 30 years. He is 
the son of the late John Baker Branch, 
who served as an officer of the Provi 
dence Washington from 1875 until his 
death in 1933, being president from 1904 
to 1922, and chairman of the board from 
1922 to 1933 
The regular 
dividend of 35 
declared 
holders of 


that Claude R. 


prac- 


stock 
been 


stock 


quarterly common 
cents a share has 
payable March = to 


record March 


Earnings Insurance in N. Y. 
Effective on February 23 


The New York Fire Insurance 
Organization has issued rates, 
forms applying to the new 
insurance coverage, effective 
23. In the New York City division of 
the rating organization the cost is 100% 
of the insured’s highest contents rate, 
while outside the New York City divi- 
sion the cost is one and one-half times 
the 80% coinsurance building rate, or 
one and one-half times the flat rate if 
no coinsurance rate is published 


Rating 
rules and 
earnings 
February 


As to amount of insurance to be car- 
ried by assureds, generally smal] mer- 
cantile risks, it is suggested that four 


times the highest earnings of any 30-day 
calendar period would be a reasonable 
amount. This makes the limit of 25° 
month 


G 


payable in any one adequate to 
cover any loss occurring in the peak 
month of sales. 
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EVA Public Relations Committee 


Plans Extension of Activities 


The public relations committee of the 
Underwriters Association, un- 
der chairmanship of John R. Robinson, 
deputy U. S. manager of the Phoenix 
Assurance, held its tenth annual meet- 
ing with field club presidents and pub- 
lic relations committee chairmen of the 
eighteen field clubs and the presidents 
presidents of the fire safety 
from Eastern Underwriters 
territory on February 8, at 
with over 90 in attendance. 
Donald B. Sherwood, general adjuster, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
conducted a discussion of catastrophe 
procedure and complimented the 
field clubs and local agents’ associations 
for the wark following last year’s 
Worcester, Mass., tornado and the No- 
vember coastal storm in New Jersey 
and Long Island. He also stressed the 
importance of being prepared for future 
catastrophes. 


Eastern 


and vice 
associations 
Association 

the Biltmore, 


kc ISS 


New Earnings Coverage 


Plans were formulated for an educa- 
tional program to introduce the new 
earnings insurance coverage” for small 


Field clubs, in cooperation 
with rating organizations and _ local 
agents’ associations, will hold educa- 
tional meetings patterned after the edu- 
cational program conducted a few years 
ago when the new style policy was in- 
troduced. 

Development of joint public relations 
activities in cooperation with state as- 
sociations of insurance agents and local 
boards was recommended as a result of 
the success of a test program that has 
been conducted for two years in coop- 
eration with the Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion Agents and the 38 local boards of 
that state. 

Plans to expand the town inspection 
program by fire safety associations to 
larger communities were recommended. 
Heretofore the inspections have been 
limited to communities in the 10,000 
population class. 


merchants. 


Fieldmen Present 


Attendance at the meeting in addition 
to EUA member company representa- 
tives and the public relations committee 
included fieldmen from: 

Connecticut, L. A. Geis, Commercial 
Union; H. Ohliger, Home; Del.-Md.- 
D. C., F. B. Hall-America Fore; G. C. 
Piercy, Home; R. T. Swanson, National 
Fire; C. Van Heest, Loyalty Group; 
Maine, E. S. Perrigo, New Hampshire; 
G. T. Sturtevant, arg ished Group. 

Mi issachusetts, S. A. Gibson, Phoenix 
Ins.; C. F. McCarthy, American; T. F. 
O'Keefe. Royal; C. B. Pedersen, Fire 
Association; E. J. Remington, Dubuque; 





See Improvement in 1953 
Automobile Underwriting 


Improvement in underwriting auto in- 


surance lines were shown by the first six 
large stock property companies to sub- 
mit their annual statements to The 


The 1953 ratios of losses paid 
to net premiums written for auto 
property damage and auto physical 
damage dropped below 1952’s loss ratios. 

The Spectator’ study of the six com- 
panies showed that the 1953 ratio 
for auto property damage decreased 
1.1% from 1952. Auto physical damage 
loss ratio 2.65 than that for 
1952. The only inept to these favor- 
able underwriting results was the 1953 
ratio for auto liability, which in- 
creased 1.7% over 1952’s ratio. 


Spectator. 


loss 


Was / less 


loss 


AMERICAN DIVIDEND 
Directors of the American Insurance 
Company declared a dividend of 60 cents 
a share on stock of the company, pay- 
able April 1 to stockholders of record 


March 1. 


J. L. Wallace, Commercial Union; New 
Hampshire & ee ow L. E. Billings, 
America Fore; ee Cowan, Home. 
New Jersey, 8. . Jones, General Ad- 
justment ocas R. Laier, America 
Fore; J; Ao d Neill, America Fore; J. 
W. Ritger, Royal; E. R. Sprague, 


Home; H. S. Tripple, Crum & Forster; 
New York, C. D. Allen, American; J. 
E. Buecheler, Hartford; J. C. Cure, 
National Union; R. E. Donald, adjuster 

W. F. Ficke, Excelsior; G. D. James, 
New Hampshire; M. G. Knapp, Royal; 
F. C. McGlauflin, St. Paul; G. F. Nel- 
son, Commercial Union; G. F. Oldreive, 
Fireman’s Fund; H. S. Poole, Hartford; 
R. W. Stenhouse, Home; N. C. Taintor, 


Aetna; H. VerVoort, Crum & Fors- 
ter; J. H. Wetzel, Home; P. Zacharski, 
OS) aeG: 


Pennsylvania, H. W. Brown, Fire As- 
sociation; B. N. Carvalho, London & 
Lancashire ; J. L. Down, Scottish Union; 
Ge Gingrich, Merchants of Denver; 
R. E. Grace, New er ages ee be 
Hecht, Fireman’s Fund; Ingersoll, 
Boston; J. Olson, 3 Rocks Se 
Swarr, U. S. F.&G.; i. 1. “Tilton: 
Springfield; J. M. Toner, Meserole 
Group; J. W. Turner, Northern Assur- 
ance; G. V. Williams, American; Rhode 
Island, G. N. Thoren, London & Lan- 
cashire; V. J. Toher, Hanover; West 
Virginia, B. F. Flood, Royal. 

Guests were: W. Prange 
Board of Fire Underwriters; M. Mc- 
Farland, Jr., South- Eastern’ Teo’ 
ers Association; J. R. Mathews and G. 
R. Cross, National Association of In- 
surance Agents; A. R. Small, Under- 
writers’ Laboratories; F. W. Wester- 
ie General Adjustment Bureau, and 

. Dickey of Ivy Lee and T. J. Ross. 


National 


Kansas City F. & M. 
Net Income Increases 


PREMIUMS WRITTEN RISE 5.59% 


President Jones Says Percentage of 
Losses Incurred Was Higher Due to 
Numerous Tornado Losses 
from tornadoes 


Despite heavy losses 


in the early part of the year and partici- 
pation in the big General Motors fire at 
Livonia, 


Mich., net income of the Kan- 


MORTON T. JONES 


Fire & Marine for 1953 rose 
slightly over 1952, Morton T. Jones, 
president, reports. 

Total premiums written during the 
year totaled $12,079,261, a gain of 5.59% 
over 1952. Earned premiums increased 
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21.74% to $4,607,404 from the $3,792,928 
earned the previous year, and_policy- 
holders’ surplus rose $78,401 to a year- 
end total of $2,910,187, after paying divi- 
dends of $100,000 during the year. 


Income for 1953 


Earnings before taxes amounted to 
$313,697, compared to $280,581 a year 
ago. Net income after taxes was $240,- 
884 or $2.41 a share on the capital stock, 
against $236,485 in 1952 or $2.36 a share. 
Net underwriting income totaled $78,574, 
against $6,774 in_1952 and an underwrit- 
ing loss of $44,756 in 1951. Investment 
income before,.taxes increased $78,070 
to $232,302 from the $154,232 reported 
in 1952. In addition, the company had 
a small profit of $2,821 from sales or 
maturities of securities during the year, 
against $119,575 profit the year before. 

Some months ago, Mr. Jones said, the 
company entered into negotiations for 
placing its entire reinsurance portfolio 
on a nationwide basis with American re- 
insurers, which resulted in the necessity 
of returning to Lloyd’s of London over 
$1,400,000 previously held by the com- 
pany. Approximately half of these funds 
were returned before the year-end, with 
the remainder being paid in January of 
this year. As a consequence, certain sec- 
tions of the balance sheet show tempo- 
rary declines from the 1952 statement. 

Cash items dropped $561,247 to $1,017,- 
505, and on the liability side funds held 
under reinsurance treaties decreased to 
$732,507 from the $1,411,759 shown in 1952. 
The unearned premium reserve likewise 
decreased because of the reinsurance 
transactions to $3,429,172 from the $3,- 


924,054 reported a year ago, and _ total 
assets declined $275,792 to $9,462,207. The 
present underwriting program, Mr. Jones 


will result in a larger retention of 


said, € 
than has been possible in the 


net lines 
past. 
Investments 

increased $422,491 during 
the year to a total of $6,312,821. Gov- 
ernment bond holdings were reduced to 
$1,076,207 from $1,179,875 in 1952, while 
state and municipal bonds increased 
$255,238 to $2,550,153. Common and pre- 
ferred stocks increased to $2,448,017, up 
$221,381 from December 31, 1952. 

The percentage of losses incurred to 
premiums earned increased to 59.36%, 
compared with 52.8% a year previous, 
reflecting the results of the numerous 
tornado losses throughout this part of 
the country. During the year the com- 
pany participated in nine of the 15 major 
losses classified as catastrophes by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

Capital stock equity declined to $35.21 
a share, compared to $38.19 a share at 
of 1952. 


Investments 


the close 


Atlantic Names Bainton, 


Kershaw Special Agents 


Robert J. Bainton and James A. 
Kershaw have been appointed special 
agents of the Atlantic Companies. Mr. 


Bainton was transferred from the home 
office in New York City to become spe- 


cial agent in the northern New Jersey 
territory. He will be under the super- 
vision of Donald F. Walker, manager of 


office. 


the companies’ Newark 
a special agent 


Mr. Kershaw becomes 
in the Pittsburgh office, where he was 
transferred in January, 1953. The Pitts- 
burgh office is managed by Peter Field. 
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American Group Has 

Profit of $3,450,692 
NET PREMIUMS 
President Vitt Says Assets of $155,010,788 


and Surplus of $48,554,107 Are 
Record Highs for Group 


$77,999,706 


The American Insurance Group showed 
a multiple line underwriting profit of 
$3,450,692 in 1953, on net premiums writ- 
ten of $77,999,706, B. C. Vitt, president 
of the companies of the group, an- 
nounced. This figure compares with an 
underwriting profit of $1,950,887 for 1952. 

Losses and loss adjustment expenses 





Be. Vite 


incurred were 55.9% of earned premiums 
while other expenses, including com- 
missions to agents and brokers, amounted 
to 39.7% of written premiums for a total 
of 95.6%. 

At the close of 1953 the American In- 
surance Group’s admitted assets were 
$155,010,788, an increase of $1,495,117. 
Surplus rose by $1,010,429 to $48,554,107. 
Both of these figures are record highs 
for the group. Net investment income 
also attained a new peak total of #,- 
458,256. 

Dividends paid to stockholders during 
the year amounted to $2,200,000. 


Vitt on Multiple Lines 


In his commentary to stockholders on 
the companies’ performance and general 
industry conditions, Mr. Vitt stressed 
the continuing multiple line trend of the 
business. He referred to the new mul- 
tiple line underwriting department which 
the American pioneered in 1953. Under 
this set-up each senior underwriter con- 
cerned, formerly an individual specialist 
in a single class of insurance, now han- 
dles all lines of business produced by the 
agencies assigned to him. 

Success of this innovation, which has 
been confined to New York State ex- 
clusive of metropolitan New York, war- 
rants its extension to other selected 
territories. It is designed to keep pace 
with current developments and to pro- 
vide better service for producers. 

Referring to the continuing beneficial 
effects on the casualty business of rate 
increases for automobile bodily injury 
and property damage liability coverage, 
Mr. Vitt cautioned that it would be a 
fallacy to conclude that improved loss 
ratios for automobile business are the 
result of marked betterment in the 
tragic traffic safety problem. 

“During 1953 we may have done no 
better than hold the line in the ratio of 
traffic accidents to the increased number 
of cars registered or the number of 
vehicular miles traversed,” Mr. Vitt ob- 
served. 

“America’s number one special prob- 
lem, death and destruction on the high- 
ways, will be with us for a long time 


North British Conference 

Vice President. and Manager Charles 
J. Williams conducted the annual con- 
ference for Southern department field- 


to some, both as a humanitarian ques- 
tion and as a dangerous condition our 
business of insurance must live with. 

“Control and discipline of drivers by 
strict law enforcement are the indispen- 
sable factors in the ceaseless campaign 
against murder on the highways,” Mr. 
Vitt asserted. 


men of the North British Group at the 
Dinkler-Pliza Hotel, Atlanta. In addi- 
tion to hearing talks by home-office 
officials on their specialties, these men 
had an opportunity to visit the newly 
established. Atlanta branch office and 
become acquainted with its comprehen- 
sive facilities for on-the-spot service to 
agents. 

Secretary H. W. Casler, representing 
management, headed the New York 
contingent. Vice President G. L. Scott 
also attended, as well as Secretaries 
Lehman, Leopold and O'Leary, and As- 
sistant Secretary Traynor. 


Herman G. Treiss, 


ai eee 
special 


veteran 
agent af the Great American in lower 
Manhattan, was tendered a luncheon by 
the Saints’ Round Table, of which he is 
treasurer, at the Drug & Chemical Club 
in New York in honor of his 50th an 
Stuart H. Rich 


ardson, president of the Saints’ Round 


niversary in insurance 


Table, was toastmaster and presented 
Mr. Treiss with assorted gifts from 
those present at this affair. 





This America Fore advertisement 


is currently appearing 


in the following national magazines: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST »* LIFE * TIME 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC * NEWSWEEK * FORTUNE 
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North at Louisville 
(Continued from Page 1) 


Crowell, Jr., executive vice president, 
Yorkshire. 

Peter J. Berry, 
J. Austin Carroll, vice president, Provi- 
dence Washington; Charles C. Wright, 
vice ‘ee Springfield Fire & Ma- 
rine; E. A. Henne, vice president, Con- 
tinental; Fierhert Payne, vice president, 
Home Insurance Co.; H. Clay Johnson, 
deputy U. S. manager, Royal Liverpool 


pre sident; Security; 


Group; Raymond W. Baruth, assistant 
}. S. manager, Sun Insurance office; 
Oscar S. Gleiser, deputy manager, Com- 


mercial Union Assurance. 

Mr. North, when speaking of the pos- 
sible need for revision of commission 
standards and offering a possible solu- 
tion, said to the agents: 

“Your margin in the premium (or the 
price of our product) has never been 
larger, and that offers direct-writing 
competitors a golden field on a purely 
price basis. What you do have to offer 
is training, experience, and a superior 
type of service which is worth every bit 
of the cost if you deliver it intelli- 
gently. You will be worth your salt if 
you capitalize on the opportunities to 
serve better than your competitor. 

“It came to me as no new thought 
that perhaps class-rated subjects, such 
as private passenger automobiles and 
privately owned dwellings, probably re- 


quire the least service, and thus on a 
price basis are natural prey to mail- 
order or direct-writing competitors. 


Could they, then, be rated as a class 


on a net rate basis enough to cover 
losses, fixed expenses, and a_ hopeful 
profit, and then agents could charge 


the customer whatever they could get 
for their services above the net figure? 

“No, it would not be popular at first, 
nor am I an advocate at this moment, 
but it is not impossible! Class-rated 
subjects need no schedule rate applica- 
tion. They fall into very few categories, 
such as protected or unprotected, new 
or second-hand as in the case of auto- 
mobiles. The markup system has long 
been used by other’ merchandisers. 
What matters the method if it is sound 
and retains the business? No method 
is good if you can’t hold business or 
obtain new accounts,” Mr. North 
stressed. 

Package Policies 

“We seem to be going through an era 
when someone is challenging everything 
we have done for the past 50 years or 
more. Not all companies think alike 
on such questions as arise from the 
merits of divisible and indivisible pre- 
miums. In one situation we will insist 
on the integrity of statistics for the 
basic perils such as fire, wind, and lia- 
bility; and in another we will proclaim 
that we have for years been writing 
package policies in our inland marine 
department or extended coverage en- 
dorsements (and thene are other exain- 
ples) with indivisible premiums. 

“IT myself believe we should maintain 
the integrity of statistical data, but 
have no quarrel with a package policy 
per se. | worry at night about some 
of the rates we produce for the package, 
which are supposedly justified by ex- 
pense savings, but expenses seem to 
keep climbing and I cannot yet see the 
prospect of savings by virtue of this 
packaging method—at least at the com- 
pany level. 

Meeting Sales Competition 

“Why do agents make such hard work 
out of selling? They seem to put ob- 
stacles in their own way when it comes 
to meeting sales competition. For in- 
stance, we had an agent who never per- 
sonally called on an insured after he 
had once sold him. In case of a loss, 
perhaps, but he always called the as- 
sured ont he telephone or answered him 
by telephone. 

“He missed that priceless opportunity 
for new insurance and additional service 
that comes only with a personal inter- 
view. His telephone, mail, or substitute 
contact through a clerk provided the 
perfect setup for a direct writer who 
offered the same product—but no more 

-for 25% less cost! When a customer 





becomes a friend or personal acquaint- 
ance for whom a sense of obligation has 
been developed, he doesn’t easily sepa- 
rate his insurance from his 
and fellow citizen. 


“Brand Name” Companies 


“Why don’t agents sell their compa- 
nies as well as their own agency serv- 
ice? Isn’t a two-edged sword more tell- 
ing as a weapon? If he is proud to 
represent his company, why not display 
the merchandise proudly? Brand names 
go over in the stores, and particularly 
in grocery stores where the public 
makes its own selection. When an as- 
sured has learned about a good com- 
pany and what is really back of his 
insurance policy, might he not hesitate 
before taking an unknown product even 
at cheaper cost? 

“I have had any number of agents tell 
me over the years, ‘My customers have 
no idea what company they are insured 
with. I send the policies to the mort- 
gagees and they pay the bill. They 
know I’ll take care of them.’ 

“Well, that agent better not slip! 
Tangible merchandise is not sold that 
way. Merchants encourage their manu- 
facturers to advertise. They tell the 
customer about the researcher, the test- 
ing, the lasting qualities, and the repu- 
tation of the name behind the product, 
that ‘priceless ingredient.’ Is that bad 
for us? 

Testing New Forms 
“We don’t have to use the public for 


neighbor 


a laboratory and try out all the new 
forms and schemes on them first. We 
still have plenty of opportunity for re- 
search within the business, you know, 
and we could improve public as well as 
agency relations if we did more of it. 
But anyway that doesn’t destroy my 
main point, which is that the compan 
name, its reputation, standing, and i 
nancial strength could well make a 
good teammate with your service in 
easier selling. 

“Tt would help to meet direct com- 
petition; some day it may be sorely 
needed to meet government competi- 
tion! When companies and agents pre- 
sent a united front with trust in each 
other and with genuine enthusiasm for 
their product, their achievements can 
almost always be assured. Just such a 
case is the history of last year’s fight to 
defeat the compulsory automobile bill 
in the state of New York. 


Cooperatives Tax Advantages 


“A company president thinks a lot 
about expenses and taxes. We all re- 
sent being taxed, but nothing is so dis- 
tasteful as to see someone else getting 
away with tax favoritism. That is what 
cooperatives and mutual fire and casu- 
alty companies have been doing for 


years. Not only have they been favored 
income-tax-wisé, but they have thrived 
on it. 


“In the case of cooperatives, you are 
all familiar with the fact that they have 
been able to borrow from the govern- 














people. For example, 


your premises? 


amounts owed you? 





the risks your job creates. 


Pittsburgh - Portland, Ore. - Richmond 








Whatever your occupation, you are probably exposed to special 
This is a fact often 


hidden risks or losses arising from your work. 
overlooked by even the most far-sighted business or professional 


vy If you are an architect, engineer, or lawyer, are your 
drawings, blueprints, or briefs—which may represent 
weeks or months of effort—insured against disaster 
by Valuable Papers Insurance? 


v If you own a store or rent an office, does your liability 
insurance include voluntary Medical Payments cover- 
age to keep the good will of customers injured on 


v If you are a doctor, do you carry Surgical Instruments 
Insurance to cover your valuable professional instru- 
ments and materials, both on and off the premis 


V Ifyou are a wholesaler or retailer, are your accounting 
records insured by Accounts Receivable Insurance 
against damage and loss through inability to collect 


Fortunately, most “occupational hazards” today can be covered by 
insurance. See a competent, independent agent or broker. Ask him 
to review your situation to make certain that you are insured against 
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ment on easy terms; and how their 
profits—untaxed—have been used to buy 
up oil refineries, grain elevators, lum- 
ber companies, hardware and implement 
firms, etc. Thus, they have reduced the 
number of concerns subject to full cor- 
porate tax rates and replaced them with 
cooperatives subject to only’ token 
taxes. 

“It costs the other taxpayers about 
$700-$800 million a year to make up 
what the government gives these co- 
operatives and mutual fire and casualty 
companies by this favorable treatment. 
That is an estimate of what they would 
pay if taxed in the same manner as 
capital stock corporations. 

“You would think that these profit- 


making companies—and they are just 
that—should enjoy no tax advantage 
over capital stock corporations which 


obviously pay more because they pay 
less. I hope Congress finally changes 
the tax law in this respect this year, 
but it has been a long battle and only 
slow progress has been made against 
terrific political pressure. 


Tell Public About Taxes 


“Many people believe stock insurance 
companies are not taxed heavily because 
we swallow our taxes and don’t show 
them in the rate or as an addition to 
the premium. Many a night I have 
thought that at least premium taxes 
should be shown on the face of the 
policy let the public know what they 
amount to. The policyholders should 
pay the premium tax as they do any 
sales or excise tax. They pay such 
taxes on their cars, on securities, on 
cigarettes, gasoline, liquor, business ma- 
chine rentals, and so on. 

“The tax an insurance is there all 
right, but why not pay it on the policy 
and show it as part of the cost? Some 
cities have local premium taxes, and all 
are in addition to our real estate, in- 
other 


come, investment, license, and 
taxes. There is a list a mile long. 
People might then begin to wonder 


about some of these costs. 


Need for United Front 


“Insurance depends upon uniformity, 
standards, and sound fundamentals upon 
which we now find cleavages among our 
friends and differences which should 
more readily be compromised. Temporary 
benefits may accrue to the public in cut 
rates or to agents in excessive commis- 
sions, but a weakening of the moral 
fiber can only produce poor public rela- 
tions and a very unstable insurance 
market. 

“One company can experiment on the 
public with untried covers and prac- 
tices, but competitive advantage disap- 
pears when the majority follow suit, 
with untold damage to the whole struc- 
ture. 

“T have in mind such things as loosely 
handled loss adjustment practices, large 
deductibles, disappearance of valuable 
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statistical data through indivisible pre- 
miums on combined coverages, install- 
ment premium payments with inade- 
quate charges to cover extra bookkeep- 
ing and financing expense, trick forms 
with inadequate rate formulas written 
for a momentary competitive advantage, 
and the divergent views on methods 
such as we recently experienced on mul- 
tiple location reporting forms 

“With all the time and energy ex- 
pended in attending meetings to iron 
out these troubles and others, we may 
lose many opportunities to present a 


united front so necessary to meet 
direct-writing competition, which may 
soon develop into a_ really serious 


threat.” 


National Promotions 


(Continued from Page 22) 


1943 to establish its casualty operations 
with the organization of the United 
National Indemnity. Previously he held 
important executive positions with a 
West Coast casualty company and a 
reinsurance company. 

G. Johnson was advanced from 
assistant secretary to secretary. Mr. 
Johnson joined the National in 1921, 
serving in various accounting and audit- 
ing capacities. Mr. Johnson was made 
assistant secretary in-1952. As secretary 
Mr. Johnson will supervise the com- 
pany’s auditing country wide and be re- 
sponsible for special accounting opera- 
tions under the direction of Vice Presi- 
dent G. Lowe. 


Fisher, Holloway, Stilwell 


Carl Fisher has been elected secretary 
and will assume special assignment ad- 
ministrative duties. A native of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Fisher was graduated from 
the University of Oklahoma. He joined 
the National Fire in 1940, first serving 
in the field as special agent in Okla- 
homa, and later state agent in Georgia 
and Alabama. In 1952 Mr. Fisher was 
appointed agency superintendent and 
brought into the home office to assist 
in the supervision of the fire business in 
the Southern department. 

C. E. Holloway, marine manager, has 
been elected secretary. Mr. Holloway 
joined the National Fire as marine 
manager in 1952 after extensive experi- 
ence as an underwriter, special agent 
and branch manager for marine opera- 
tions on the Eastern seaboard for an- 
other insurance company. A native of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Holloway was ap- 
pointed to the U. S. Naval Academy in 
1928 and graduated in 1932. As secretary 
he will direct the marine and inland ma- 
rine operations of the group country- 


wide under the supervision of Vice 
President O. A. Ogden. 
B. B. Stilwell, automobile  superin- 


tent, has been elected assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Stilwell joined the National 
in 1946 after extensive experience in 
automobile underwriting with several 
other important insurance companies. A 
native of New Jersey, Mr. Stilwell at- 
tended Bucknell University. Long ac- 
tive in automobile underwriters groups, 
Mr. Stilwell is currently president 
of the Hartford Automobile Underwrit- 
ers Group. As assistant secretary he 
will supervise the National’s eastern 
automobile underwriting operations. 


Anderson Excelsior Director 

Clarence H. Anderson of Manchester, 
Conn., elected a director of the Excel- 
sior Insurance Co., of Syracuse, N. Y., 
at the annual meeting of stockholders, 
is head of the large insurance agency 
in that community bearing his name. 

A native of Plainville, Conn., Mr. 
Anderson attended public schools in 
that community and graduated from the 
new Britain High School. Following 
that he was associated with the Stanley 
Works in New Britain. Before starting 
his insurance agency in Manchester, 
Mr. Anderson was one of the first per- 
sons to enroll in the training school of 
the Century Indemnity in Hartford. He 
started his agency in 1927. 













































































































...in fact, it’s quite unusual. 


Almost as unusual as finding an insured 


with the PROPER amount of insurance. 
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Hartford Fire Has 
$368,415,385 Assets 


PREMIUMS LAST YEAR $149,434,443 





Hartford A. & I. Premiums of $174,899,092 
Show Large Increase, With Under- 
writing Gain of $6,577,293 


The Hartford Fire and Hartford Ac- 
cident and Indemnity, Monday, reported 
substantial gains in 1953 premium writ- 
ings. President J. C. Hullet of Hart- 
ford Fire said premium writings of 
Hartford Fire last year totaled $149,- 
434,443. That compares with the 1952 
figure of $146,189,344. 

President Wilson C. Jainsen of Hart- 
ford Accident said total net premiums 
for 1953 amounted to $174,899,092, up 
about 124% over the $155,660,669 re- 
ported for 1952. 

Mr. Hullett said Hartford  Fire’s 
statutory underwriting profit for 1953 
was $11,284,011 as against $13,528,269 for 
1952. The unearned premium reserves 
on December 31, 1953, was $136,724,487 
against $133,528,571 a year earlier and 
the net investment income last year was 
$9,349,120 as against $7,650,624 for 1952 
The 1953 net gain from underwriting, 
investments and adjustments of miscel- 
laneous accounts was $12,626,600 as 
against $14,411,602 for 1952. 


Hartford Fire Assets 


Total assets of Hartford Fire, Decem- 
ber 31, 1953, amounted to $368,415,385, 
up about 4.6% over the $351,600,303 fig- 
ure of a year earlier. 

President Jainsen said Hartford Acci- 
dent’s statutory underwriting gain last 
year was $6,577,293 as against a loss of 
$5,146,991 for 1952. He said the 1953 
gain from investments was $6,433,004 as 
against $5,371,689 in 1952 and the total 
gain after Federal income taxes for 1953 
was $8,371,147 as against $225,176 ft »r 1952. 


New Jersey Women Hold 
Dinner-Dance February 26 


Anne Shalloo of the Loyalty Group, 
chairman of the annual dinner-dance of 
the Insurance Women of New Jersey to 
be held at the Essex House in Newark, 
N. J., on Friday, February 26, has an- 
nounced honor guests who will be pre- 
sent on this “Bosses” night to help cele- 
brate the 16th anniversary of the 
women’s association. They are as fol- 
lows: 

Leon Watson, general manager, Fire 
Insurance Rating Organization of New 
Jersey; Robert Laier, president, New 
Jersey Insurance F ieldmen’ s Association 
and state agent for American Eagle; 
S. S. Holland, president, New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents; 
Charles J. Unger, executive secretary 
and treasurer, New Jersey Insurance 
Association of Insurance Agents. Presi- 
dent Margaret McElhaney will greet 
members and their bosses. 

Music will be by Andy Kress and his 
orchestra. 


Region 1 of NAIW Meets 
In Buffalo March 19-21 


The ninth annual conference of region 
1 of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Women will be held in the Hotel 
Statler, Buffalo, N. Y., on March 19-21. 
Dorothy Downs of Providence, R. I, 
will preside. 

Myrtle G. 
surance Women of 
pointed Hazel A. Schuler as 
chairman of the conference. 


Green, president of the In- 
Buffalo, has ap- 
general 





OBSERVES 25 YRS. WITH CHUBB 

Mrs. Jean McMullen, chief telephone 
operator of Chubb & Son, at its Short 
Hills, N. J. office, recently observed her 
25th anniversary with the company. She 
was given a luncheon and received gifts 
from her associates, both in New York 
and Short Hills. Mrs. McMullen has 
done an excellent public relations job 
in her capacity with the Chubb organi- 


zation. 
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Baltimore Honors 
Conflagration Veterans 


FIRST INSURANCE DAY HELD 
Dorsey Tells 300 at Luncheon Part 
Insurance Has Played in Life and 
Growth of Baltimore 

Twenty-five old timers who were ac- 
tive in fighting the Baltimore fire of 
February, 1904, and in the reconstruc- 
tion of the city after the blaze, were 
honored at a special luncheon given by 
insurance leaders at the Lord Baltimore 
Hotel on February 4. 

The luncheon was a feature of Balti- 
more’s first annual Insurance Day, 
sponsored jointly by the Association of 
Insurance Underwriters, The Binder 
Club, and the Maryland-Delaware-D. 
Field Club. 

Among those honored were Jacob 
Gross, who took the largest collection 
of photographs of the fire still in ex- 
istence; Harry F. Klinefelter, whose in- 
surance brokerage sign was one of the 
few things in the financial district that 
withstood the conflagration; Pinkney 
Wilkinson, who recently retired as sec- 
retary of the Board of Fire Commis- 
sioners of Baltimore, and Samuel T. 
Beale, Charles P. Davis, Felix R. Sulli- 
van, Paul Leber, F. Albert Roloson, W. 
W. Cloud, Paul J. Neus, Charles H. 
Roloson, Jr., C. J. Ernstberger, Alvin 
P. Lloyd, W. Page West, Howard Trav- 
ers, Edward J. Richardson, j. Arthur 
Richardson, and Joshua Harvey. 

Seven old timers who were not able 
to attend the luncheon will receive cer- 
tificates of merit. These include J. Ar- 
thur Nelson, Mark A. Elliott, Edward 
Parker, Louis Katzenberger, Edward 
Eager, Edward Cook and John Kahl. 

Dorsey on Baltimore 

Frank F. Dorsey, vice president in 
charge of fire underwriting of the 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty, told 
more than 300 assembled for the lunch- 
eon about the part insurance has played 
in the life and growth of Baltimore. 
Mr. Dorsey said, “Insurance means 
protection, jobs and service.” He re- 
ferred to Baltimore’s Ancient Honorable 
Mechanical Company as the oldest civic 
organization in the country, founded in 
September, 1763, “to protect the town 
from attacks by Indians, from sacking 
by pirates, from fires, and to maintain 
law and order.” 

Mr. Dorsey pointed out that more 
than 8,000 Baltimoreans are directly em- 
ployed by insurance companies, and 
that the insurance business has played 
a part.in the growth of the city “from 
cobblestones to inch-inch.” 

The Insurance Day program also in- 
cluded two morning and two afternoon 
lecture and discussion sessions on re- 
cent trends in insurance protection. 
These sessions were led by nationally 
known authorities who went to Balti- 
more for this one day educational pro- 
gram. 











Bogart Tells How Agents, Assureds 
Can Avoid Adjustment Difficulties 


In the adjustment of direct claims of 
policyholders, those charged by the 
companies with this responsibility as 
well as the adjusting representatives in 
the field have far greater influence over 
what the insuring public thinks of the 
industry than does any other segment of 
the business, whether that be the pro- 
duction, underwriting or even advertis- 
ing, Leonard B. Bogart, secretary, Aetna 
Insurance Group, emphasized in a talk 
on loss adjustments before the Baltimore 
Insurance Day gathering in Baltimore. 

The loss department, Mr. Bogart de- 
clared, is the public relations depart- 
ment of an insurance company whether 
those in charge realize it or not. In 
his address he emphasized the impor- 
tance of complete awareness on the part 
of agents to the contributions they can 
make to assist in prompt and satisfac- 
tory adjustments of claims. He also told 
buyers of insurance in the Insurance 
Day audience what they should do if 
their insurance is to perform as they 
have a right to expect in event an in- 
sured loss occurs. He outlined the fol- 
lowing as four basic “musts” 

“Musts” 

“(1) Read and understand your poli- 
cies before a loss occurs, not after- 
wards. 

“(2) Be certain these policies are suf- 
ficient to meet your individual require- 
ments both from the standpoint of perils 
for which coverage is afforded and dol- 
lar amount as well. 

“(3) Select one agent to be responsible 
for your over-all insurance program, re- 
gardless of the number of individual 
agents writing your separate policies. 

“(4) If and when you do sustain a 
loss, meet with our adjuster in a spirit 
of mutual trust and good faith secure 
in the confidence that he is sent by us 
to be your friend in time of trouble and 
that he is ready, willing and anxious to 
assist you in effecting a prompt, honest 
and satisfactory adjustment of your 
claim. 


for Policyholders 


Few Deep Disagreements 


“When a working basis of mutual good 
faith has thus been established,” Mr. 
Bogart stated, “it is no surprise that 
with but few exceptions the adjustment 
proceeds to a prompt and_ satisfactory 
conclusion. It might be of interest to 
you to know that an analysis of loss files 
discloses that at least 99.9% of all claims 
are disposed of with reasonable dispatch 
and without irreconcilable disagreements 
arising between the adjuster and the 
assured as to the amount of loss. It is 
a rare case indeed which requires either 
litigation or even arbitration to settle 
these issues. 

“For example, our loss department 
last year processed approximately 85,000 


new claims, only 12 of which are in suit 
or arbitration and of those 12 there 
were elements of arson or attempted 
fraud involved in practically every in- 
stance. I am confident you will agree 
such results could never be achieved if 
our adjusters in the field were the 
arbitrary, contentious individuals some 
folks assume them to be. 

“On the contrary, we company loss 
men feel that we owe our adjusters a 
deep debt of gratitude for their unend- 
ing and conscientious efforts to trans- 
late into actual practice the underlying 
principles of good faith to which we 
subscribe. 


Agent’s Responsibilities 


“What does trouble us are the mis- 
understandings and expressions of dis- 
satisfaction we too frequently encounter 
on the part of honest, conscientious as- 
sureds who, when a loss occurs, find 
themselves deprived of what they con- 
sider proper indemnity. The unfortunate 
part of such situations is that they 
usually occur under circumstances which 
could have been easily avoided had the 
policyholder been made aware by the 
agent of the full nature and extent of 
the insurance coverage he had purchased 
for his premium dollars—in advance of 
the loss, not afterwards. 

“We must accept as a fact that most 
insureds do not read their policies when 
they buy them and yet our adjuster has 
no alternative other than to proceed 
under the terms and conditions of the 
insurance contract as he finds them to 
be when the loss occurs. Obviously, 
then, it is incumbent upon the thorough 
and prudent agent to take the time and 
trouble to make certain his customers 
clearly understand the coverage being 
purchased and endeavor to meet their 
loss problems before they arise instead 
of attempting later to shift this re- 
sponsibility to the adjuster’s shoulders. 

“This can best be done by careful and 
intelligent consideration of the insured’s 
requirements before the policies are writ- 
ten. Insurance is not a commodity that 
can be safely or intelligently sold or 
purchased over the telephone or chain- 
store bargain counter as there are too 
many important factors which must be 
considered and details of coverage dis- 
cussed. 

“For example, how broad should the 
protection be? Against what perils? 
Fire only? Extended coverage? Addi- 
tional extended coverage? Legal liabili- 
ty? The value of an unexpired and 
valuable lease? Improvements and bet- 
terments? Business interruption? One 
of the new multiple-peril ‘package’ poli- 
cies covering a combination of coverages 
at a minimum of cost? These are but 
a few of the features to be brought 
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forcefully to the assured’s attention if 
the insurance program then agreed upon 
is to provide the degree of protection 
he will anticipate should a loss occur,” 
the speaker stated. 


“When the policyholder’s insurance 
needs have been fully analyzed by the 
conscientious agent and the assured has 
a clear understanding of the coverage he 
has been willing to purchase, many of 
our adjusting headaches are automatical- 
ly eliminated. At least, if the agent has 
thus intelligently serviced the account, 
his own conscience is completely clear. 
It is when there has been no such ef- 
fort made to survey the assured’s needs 
and to explain the coverage afforded 
that the policyholder has just grounds 
for dissatisfaction. Even then the 
adjuster should not be made the scape- 
goat or be expected to pull the agent’s 
chestnuts out of the fire, but regardless 
of where the blame may lie, our public 
relations will have suffered, That is 
what we loss men seek to avoid. 


Adequacy of Coverage 

“A second problem frequently en- 
countered in our adjustments and which 
seems to us wholly unnecessary is the 
question of adequacy of the amount of 
insurance carried to fully indemnify the 
assured for the loss he has sustained. 
Certainly it is not enough merely to 
purchase the necessary coverages against 
the desired perils, if sufficient considera- 
tion is not also given to the dollar 
amount of such protection needed to pay 
the assured’s full loss in the event of 
a disastrous fire or other casualty. 

“While the policyholder cannot quarrel 
with the adjuster in situations where 
the amount of insurance is exhausted 
and, despite such payment, he is left 
with a substantial uninsured loss which 
must come out of his own pocket, he 
nevertheless cannot help but be dissatis- 
fied with the failure of his insurance 
protection to fully meet his require- 
ments in time of need,” Mr. Bogart ob- 
served. “The agent may well be con- 
sidered as at least in part at fault if 
he has failed to advise the assured of 
the rapid increase in values and replace- 
ment costs taking place in recent years 
and then to gear his client’s insurance 
program to keep pace. This requires 
constant vigilance and not merely when 
the policy is first sold, but it pays valu- 
able dividends in building good-will. 

“Sufficient insurance to values at risk, 
however, is not only of importance when 
the loss is so serious as to be total to 
the policy limit, as it also may _ pro- 
duce an unsatisfactory adjustment prob- 
lem on smaller claims if the insurance 
contract contains a limiting provision 
such as the coinsurance clause. Most 
insureds will readily admit knowledge 
that they have benefited from a_pre- 
mium standpoint because their policy 
contained such a clause, but very few 
profess to be familiar with the absolute 
obligation it places upon the policy- 
holder in advance of the loss or with 
the manner in which it reduces the 
amount of his insurance recovery on a 
partial loss in the event of failure to 
comply. 

“T refer, of course, to the requirement 
that the insured maintain insurance in 
no lesser amount than the stipulated 
percentage of all values at risk under 
the policy. This is his responsibility and 
it cannot be transferred to the shoulders 
of his insurance agent, either before or 
after the loss. Despite this, we regard it 
as still incumbent upon the prudent 
agent, when the policy is sold, to explain 
to the insured in detail just how the 
co-insurance clause operates. 

“Even thereafter he should make every 
reasonable effort to encourage the 
maintenance of sufficient insurance to 
meet its requirements, especially during 
our present spiraling values of both real 
and personal property. When the agent 
fails to do so, and the assured discovers 
that he must bear a portion of his re- 
placement or repair costs on a partial 
loss, we again have not enhanced our 
public relations. 


Buyers Use Only One Agent 


“My final Suggestion is directed to 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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George Rilling Marks 
50 Years in Insurance 


BROOKLYN AGENCY PRESIDENT 


Started in 1904 er Became Head of 
Agency in 1936; Long Associated 
With Late E. H. Mount 


George Rilling, president of the well 
known Brooklyn insurance agency of 
Mount & Rilling, Inc., 190 Montague 
Street, will mark his 50th anniversary 
in the insurance business on February 
21. He is one of the leading figures in 
the agency field in that borough of New 
York City and widely known, too, in 





GEORGE RILLING 


Manhattan and other sections of the 
city. 

A native of New York City Mr. Rill- 
ing entered the insurance field as an of- 
fice boy on February 21, 1904, in the 
employ of Irwin & Mount. He was then 
14 years old. In April of the following 
year he and Mr. Mount became asso- 
ciated with the Brooklyn office of Jame- 
son & Frelinghuysen and remained with 
that office until 1910, when they formed 
the corporation of E. H. Mount, Inc., 
with Mr. Mount as president and Mr. 
Rilling as vice president. 

Mount & Rilling in 1921 

On August 6, 1921, the firm of Mount 
& Rilling, Inc., was organized with Mr. 
Mount as president and Mr. Rilling as 
secretary and treasurer. Mr. Rilling re- 
mained in this capacity until 1936, when 
he became president. Other officers of 
this firm are today Anne E. Rilling, vice 
president; Joseph F. Sollazzo, treasurer, 
and Victor A. Gauthier, secretary. 

Agents for Brooklyn and Long Island 
Mount & Rilling, Inc., represent such 
leading insurance companies as_ the 
Bankers & Shippers, Federal, Glens 
Falls and North River. 

Mr. Rilling has been a member since 
their organization of both the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association and the 
3rooklyn Insurance Agents Association. 
Two members of his organization, Mr. 
Gauthier and the late Charles Reppa, 


EXCELSIOR ELECTIONS 


Hastings and Anderson Directors; Lit- 
tlefield Assistant Vice President, 
McLaughlin Vice President 
At their annual meeting in Syracuse, 
N. Y., stockholders of the Excelsior 
Insurance Co. elected Ralph G. Hastings 
of Washington, Ind., and Clarence H. 
Anderson of Manchester, Conn., to the 
board of directors. ccnp Mr. Hastings 
and Mr. Anderson are prominent agents 

in their respective ites. 

Donald P. Littlefield, formerly assis- 
tant secretary, was advanced to assis- 
tant vice president, and C. Mark Mc- 
Laughlin of Rome, N. Y., agent- director 
of the company, was elected a vice presi- 
dent replacing Albert W. Kette of 
Marion, Ohio, who continues as an 
agent-director. 

The directors declared a quarterly 
cash dividend of 10 cents a share, pay- 
able March 29 to stockholders of record 
March 10. This marks the 49th consecu- 
tive dividend paid by the company. 
There are more than 1,500 stockholders, 
including most of the company’s agents. 

Reelected directors were: George W. 
Lee, Syracuse attorney, and the follow- 
ing agents: Harry L. Godshall, Atlantic 
City, N. J.; Follett L. Greeno, Roches- 
ter, N. Y.; Clair A. Jackson, Meadville, 
Pa., and John C. Stott, Norwich, N. Y. 

Directors elected to the executive and 
finance committees are: John E. Green- 
wood, Mr. Gods hall, Mr. Lee, Claude D. 
Minor, Alfred C. Sinn, Edward L. Tor- 
bert and Forrest H. Witmeyer, with 
Mr. Greenwood chairman of the execu- 
tive and Mr. Torbert chairman of the 
finance committee. 





WILLIAM A. GOODMAN DEAD 

William A. Goodman, 73, partner in 
Oxnam, Goodman & Co., Chicago insur- 
ance agency, died February 8, at his 
home in Oak Park. He had devoted 50 
years to the insurance business and was 
a charter member of the Chicago Board 
of Underwriters. In addition Mr. Good- 
man was a life member of the Chicago 
Executives Club and active in the As- 
sociation of Commerce. He is survived 
by his wife, a daughter and two sons. 





served as presidents of the Brooklyn 
brokers’ organization. Mr. Rilling is also 
one of the oldest members of the well 


known Brooklyn Club. 


New Vice President 
Of Johnson & Higgins 

















Milne 


HAYES M. WALKER 


Hayes M. Walker has been elected 
vice president of Johnson & Higgins, 
international insurance brokers, it is an- 
nounced by Elmer L. Jefferson, presi- 
dent, at New York. 

Mr. Walker joined Johnson & Hig- 
gins after graduation from Princeton 
University in 1920, and has spent his en- 
tire business career with that organiza- 
tion. Earlier this year he became mana- 
ger of Johnson & Higgins’ adjusting de- 
partment. He has been active in insur- 
ance circles for many years, and is now 
chairman of the Association of Average 
Adjusters of the United States. 

A resident of Huntington, N. Y., Mr. 
Walker is a member of the Norwegian 
Club and the Whitehall Club. 


Weghorn Agency Acquires 
Home for Fire, Allied Lines 


The John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc., 
102 Maiden Lane, has acquired repre- 
sentation of the Home Insurance Com- 
pany for fire and allied lines, including 
water damage, in New York City, 
suburban New York, nationwide and 
worldwise, John C. Weghorn, president 
of the agency, announces. Mr. Weghorn 
said that his agency has represented 
the Home on inland and ocean marine 
for nearly ten years. 

“We are delighted,” he said, “to be 
able to offer our brokers the additional 
facilities of this fine company. Our un- 
derwriting capacity will be tremendously 
increased 

The agency president said: “The ac- 
quisition of the Home’s fire facilities is 
in line with our expansion plans.” About 
six weeks ago the agency acquired fire 
and marine representation of the 
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JONES AGENCY PROMOTIONS 


Prominent Kansas City Office Elects 
Seven New Vice Presidents; Green 
Chairman Executive Committee 
In a move to advance younger men to 
more responsible positions of authority, 
R. B. Jones & Sons, Inc., Kansas City 
Agency has elected seven new vice 
presidents, Morton T. Jones, chairman 
of the board of the 65-year-old insur- 

ance firm, announces. 

“These young men,” Jones said, “have 
been active in our business from before 
the war, and in recent years have been 
in direct charge of a number of our im- 
portant accounts. The manner in which 
these young men, whose average age is 
39, grasped responsibility seems indica- 
tive of the way youth is moving in on 
the older generation throughout the 
country.” 

The new vice presidents are Robert 
A. Braddock, assistant managing di- 
rector of the risk firm, Virgil Dow, 
Dana Durand, Cary W. Jones, Jr., Cliff 
C. Jones, Jr, Morton M. Jones, and 
Ward Manion. 

Additional moves at the board meet- 
ing included elevation of Moulton Green 
to chairman of the executive committee 
and the addition of the office of trez 1s- 
urer to John W. Starr, also a_ vice 
president. 

Mr. Green, who has served as presi- 
dent of the Insurance Agents Associa- 
tion and the Casualty and Surety 
Agents Association, will likewise remain 
a vice president for corporate purposes. 

Other officers are Cliff C. Jones, 
president; Morton T. Jones, chairman 
and managing director; William S. 
Mann, James R. Sydnor, C. Reid Cloon, 
R. L. Stewart, Jr., vice presidents; L. E. 
Wilkins, secretary, and R. Bryson Jones, 
director. 


Beiser President of 


St. Louis Insurance Board 


H. Roland Beiser, a partner in the 
Standard Underwriters Agency on Janu- 
ary 18, was elected president of the In- 
surance Board of St. Louis to succeed 
Paul R. Schroeder of the Eggert-Car- 
roll-Schroeder Agency, who was elected 
to serve as chairman of Board. 7 

Other officers elected were: vice presi- 
dent, Carl P. Daniel, president, Daniel 
& Henry Insurance Agency; treasurer, 
F. George Macke, Chas. L. Crane 
Agency Company, and secretary, William 
E. Dunham, vice president, Mercantile 
Insurance Agency. 

Elected members of the executive 
committee for three-year terms were 
Robert Heffernan, Lawton-Byrne- 
3runer Insurance Agency Co.; Fred R. 
Donly, Fred Donly Real Estate & In- 
surance Agency, and William R. Griffin, 
Griffin Insurance Agency. 


Brokers’ Review Class 

The metropolitan department of the 
Home Insurance Co. will conduct a 
brokers’ review class on Thursday, 
March 4, from 6 to 9:30 p.m., at Hotel 
McAlpin. The class is designed for stu- 
dents who are preparing for the state 
examinations for brokers’ or agents’ 
licenses. 
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Senate Group Cites Discrimination 


Against American Marine Insurance 


A special Senate Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce subcommittee report in- 
dicates that Congress may still take 


some action on the problem of diScrimi- 
nation against American marine insur- 
ance companies. ‘ 

The subcommittee did considerable 
work on the problem last year, and the 
State Department was asked by the 
group to make representations and to 
take any necessary steps. The subcom- 
mittee has had the task of studying the 
maritime subsidy program and other 
phases of merchant marine activities. 
Its report said that there is a continu- 
ing problem involving “unjust discrimi- 
nation against United States shipping 
and marine insurance.” 

The subcommittee also said in its 
report that “the basic American ship- 
ping policy and philosophy calls for 
parity of opportunity in competition, 
and all our laws relating to foreign 
commerce are so designed. However in 
recent years there have developed a 
number of instances where extreme 
nationalistic policies have been adopted 
by some foreign governments resulting 
in imposition of unreasonable and dis- 
criminating practices against our ship- 


General America Assets 
At New High, $146,984,443 


Assets of the General America Cor- 
poration of Seattle, Wash., holding com- 
pany for the General Insur: ince Com- 
pany of America, General Casualty of 
\merica, First National of America and 
the newly organized Safeco Insurance 
Company of America in 1953 reached a 
new high level of $146,984,443, an in- 
crease of $15,195,951 for the year. 

“Our companies experienced an ex- 
cellent year,” reported W. L. Camp- 
bell, president, in his report to stock- 
holders. “Compared with 1952, premium 
volume increased 11.4% to 86 million 
dollars and daily reports increased 8.6%. 

Earned premiums amounted to $78,- 
397,000, an increase of 15.8% against 
an increase of 14.44% the previous year. 

Adjusted underwriting profit for the 
fire companies was 23.6% against 17.13% 
for the previous year. The adjusted un- 
derwriting profit for the casualty com- 
pany, including Safeco, was 7.71% 
against loss of 5.63% for 1952. Consoli- 
dated fire and casualty companies’ un- 
derwriting profit was 11.27% compared 
to 8.72% for the previous year. 





Automobile Announces 


Illinois Field Changes 


Retirement of A. J. Meyer as fire 
state agent in Illinois for the Automobile 
Insurance Company and the Standard 
Fire Co. has been announced by Olaf 
Nordeng, vice president. 

Mr. Meyer, who has moved to West 
Palm Beach, Fla., had been associated 
with the companies for more than 30 
years, mostly as state agent in Illinois, 
and during this time was largely respon- 
sible for the continued progress of the 
companies’ operations in the state. 

With Mr. Meyer’s retirement, the 
Illinois fire field division will be sepa- 
rated into two territories, with G. R. 
Nordgren, special agent, in charge of 
the area north of Peoria and L. W. 
Berg, Jr., special agent, supervising the 
territory south of Peoria. 

A graduate of Connecticut State 
Teachers’ Colege, Mr. Nordgren will 


maintain headquarters in Chicago. Mr. 
Berg, who is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Okron, will have his head- 
quarters in Springfield. Both men are 
graduates of the companies’ home office 
training school and have had several 
years’ experience in field work. 


ping. These discriminations have shown 
up in marine insurance as well as in 
ship operations. 


Positive Action Urged 


“While legislation may not be neces- 
sary or appropriate in some of these 
matters, the subcommittee believes that 
it is a field in which much good can 
be done by constant vigilance. Studies 
were begun on this subject in the 82nd 
Congress. The results achieved indicate 
that they should be continued and that 
the constant attention of the State De- 
partment be urged to take all proper 
means to end such _ discriminations 
wherever they may occur.” 

Elsewhere on the marine insurance 
front, it was revealed by the Federal 
Maritime Administration that the Gov- 


. ernment’s standby marine as of Decem- 


ber 31, 1953, had resulted in the issu- 
ance of 765 hull binders, 697 P. & I. 
binders, and 637 second seaman’s bind- 
ers, for a total of 2,100 binders issued 
through that date. 

In September, 1951, when the interim 
binder plan was put into operation, it 
was estimated by the Maritime Admin- 
istration that a maximum of 3,000 bind- 
ers could be expected to be issued in 
the three categories of coverage. 

War risk coverage of cargo will be 
handled in a separate program, now 
being drawn up by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration with the cooperation of the 
insurance industry, and expected to go 
into operation by the end of the sum- 
mer. 

It is estimated that the three types 
of coverage already in effect will result 
in total earnings of almost $130,000. 
Congress had authorized the transfer of 
up to $10 million into the war risk in- 
surance fund, but barring war and the 
necessity for paying losses the author- 
ity will not be used. 

In the fiscal year 1953, $103,675 was 
collected in binder fees with $34,191 
being paid out to the underwriting 
agents as service fees. During the cur- 
rent fiscal year, according to estimates 
in the President’s budget, binder fees 
should amount to about $35,000, with 
an estimated $9,000 expected to be paid 
out in agents’ fees. During fiscal 1955, 
which begins on July 1, 1954, it is esti- 
mated that there will be only $17,500 
received in binder fees, with $3,600 go- 
ing to the agents as fees. 








Boynton Commends Texas 


Public Relations Efforts 
Fieldmen of capital stock fire insur- 
ance companies in Texas are doing one 
of the outstanding public relations jobs 
for their industry in the country, Ben 
Lee Boynton, vice president of the 
Loyalty Group, told a meeting of the 
public relations committee of the 
Texas Insurance Advisory Association at 
Austin. Mr. Boynton, public relations 
committee chairman, said that the 515 
members of the Texas Insurance Field- 
men’s Association delivered 250 talks in 
1953 to more than 270,000 Texans. In 
addition, they made more than 100 radio 
broadcasts, numerous television appear- 
ances and helped distribute more than 
500,000 pieces of literature on fire pre- 
vention and insurance subjects. 


J. R. DUNHAM IN MISSOURI 

The National of Hartford Group an- 
nounces transfer of James R. Dunham 
from the Indiana field to the northern 
Missouri field. He will handle the terri- 
tory formerly traveled by R. C. Hansen 
who has resigned to take over his late 
father’s agency in Kenosha, Wis. 





SQUARING 
A CIRCLE... 


> may seem problematical if not controversial in the field 
of mathematics, but in Insurance the theorem is resolved 
into an example of well-rounded service squared to the 
needs of agents and insureds .. . 
for the companies of the Royal Exchange Group. 





AD 1720 


oval Exchange 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 
Henry C. Pitot, United States Manager 
* 

PROVIDENT FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE STATE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
CAR AND GENERAL INSURANCE CORP., LTD. 


Representation in Princi yal Cities and Towns of the United 
States and 


@ Nearly 2% centuries of insurance experience 
has qualified the Royal Exchange with pro- 
fessional ‘know how"' in helping agents. 





which is no problem 
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BURT ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Appointed by National of Hartford Group 
to Succeed Late N. C. Hawley; Was 
With American Surety Compary 

The National of Hartford Group an- 
ounces appointment of Willard S. Burt 
as advertising manager to succeed the 
late Newton C. Hawley. 

Mr. Burt, who joined the National 
February 15, has had extensive experi- 
ence in the fields of advertising and in- 
surance. For a number of years he was 
associated with an advertising agency in 
his home town of Rochester, N. Y. Dur- 
ing the past few years he has been with 
the American Surety Co. of New York 
as editor of publications. In that ca- 
pacity he has been responsible for 
American Surety’s employe magazine 
and “Mailroad to Profits,” its agents’ 
publication. 

A veteran of World War II, Mr. Burt 
attended Syracuse University and has 
studied at Columbia and New York Uni- 
versities as well 


Winebrenner Transfers 


To C. V. Starr & Co., Inc. 


Announcement of appointment of 
Walter E. Winebrenner as his assistant 
is made by William S. Youngman, presi- 
dent of C. V. Starr & Co., Inc., also 
chairman of the board of the Globe & 
Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., American 
Home Assurance and Insurance Com- 
pany of the State of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Winebrenner was formerly manager of 
American International Underwriters, 
Inc., in Los Angeles. 

An alumnus of Los Angeles City Col- 
lege and the University of Southern 

California, Mr. Winebrenner joined 
poser an International in Shanghai, 
China, in 1940, later served in AIU of- 
fices in Germany and California. He was 
recently elected president of the Pacific 
Chapter of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters, 
and is a national director of that or- 
ganization. He is also wielder of Cali- 
fornia Pond of Blue Goose. 

His post as manager of American In- 
ternational Underwriters, Inc. in Los 
Angeles will be filled by Charles A. 
Lutz, Jr, CPCU, formerly assistant 
manager there. Mr. Lutz’s most recent 
assignment has been with International 
Underwriters for Latin American in 
Havana. 


CHICAGO WOMEN HEAR BARKER 

C. H. Barker, executive vice presi- 
dent, Osborn and Lange, Inc., addressed 
the meeting of the Insurance Distaff 
Executive Association of Chicago held 
at the Palmer House on February 18. 
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Trinity Universal Declares SEs See ae ee 


Pittsburgh Insurance Day Speakers Stock Dividend of 20% — — on Surplus 
at New Highs; Earne remiums 


Stockholders of the Trinity Universal 
of Dallas, Tex., have approved a 20% manne ucusteysans 


And Committee Chairmen Appointed oe dividend, Board Chairman Edward The Resolute Insurance Company, 































































Harrison says. Directors also de- Hartford, reports mew records and 

Insurance Club of Pittsburgh members and surety bonds and general sessions poo eae tgs of $1 he share, in- profits and earned premiums during 1953. 
spit “* ; . Be ‘ pS OR cluding the aw stock aye y - 

on casualty insurance as well as fire & CO EW SICK, Dayal’ Guarer Assets and surplus to policyholders were 


are planning for a big I-Day on March 9 The stock dividend calls for issuance 
end calls for issuance aj59 at new highs at the year’s end. The 


nat “ insurance. rhs : s . 
at the Hotel William Penn. A full Ph The reception for visiting executives, ©! 25,000 shares of additional stock with company specializes in writing automo- 
gram featuring educational forums, with hich has been a tradition with Pitts- a pat value ae $10 a share, plus a pile physical damage risks. 
distinguished speakers, as well as lunch- burgh I-Day, along with the annual eee ro $250,000. from surplus to Admitted assets rose to $21,374,712, an 
eon and dinner speakers is planned. banquet, will bring the 1954 Pittsburgh pleat io a 500.000. the company’s increase of $716,136 over 1952. Reflecting 

General I-Day Chairman James P I-Day to a close. A “year ago the company also in- on the growth of the company, its an- 
‘ip ct eetahig a peectaeeees Rega erect BEAT a ~ nual report shows that in 1945 assets 
McMahon announces appointment of the creased its c capité ul by $250,000. The half- were $1,025,883; in 1951, $16,204,784; and 
following committee chairmen: The Legend of I-Day million dollar increase in two years, re- in 1952) $20,658,576. Earned premiums 
Arrangements, John WD. Stevenson, ans é Fe Ns on ile Pea sulted from earnings of the company were $17,324,313, topping 1952 figures of 
taiiaale ae - : : ONCE upon a time many, many years and without additional contributions by $16,680,991 by $643,322. Unearned pre- 
Fidelity & Casualty; ticket, Homer P. ago, there was no I-Day. That was be- stockholders. Seta “gles $14 6.913 Fcustiatiinnns 
Kinast, Hoover & Diggs Co.; program, fore many present day insurance people ere Gordon S. Yeargan reported paid ‘to. its agents in 1953 exceeded 
Chas. H. Bokman, New Amsterdam Cas- came upon the scene. a record in premiums written last year 5,000,000.  =S s licy TS 
ualty; dinner, Gordon C. Waters, Agri- THEN Francis Guthrie, Jim Henry, — of $15,000,000. Assets reached $25,000,000 weeareas a Bn 643.952. ere 
: : ; Frank Hewitt, Albert McCloskey, Fred also a record. Policyholders surplus in- The company paid 56,251 losses which 

cultural; finance, J. C. Donaldson, Hart- Sippell, Wallace Reid and a group of creased $890,000 to $7,875,000. amounted to $10, 569,917, or an average 
ford Fire; reception, Horace T. Cator, younger men associated with the then eae es as of $188 per loss, as compared re 1952 
Fidelity & Deposit; hotel, John J. O’- young Insurance | Club of Pittsburgh when the losses numbered 42,990, 
to set aside one day to invite Massachusetts Blocks amounting to $8,126,508 or $189 average. 


Donnell, Lon C. Jeffrey Co.; luncheon, decided i : ; 
Paul J. Trimbur, Paul J. Trimbur, Inc.; Some of the company executives to . . . Since the end of World War IIT, Reso- 
breakfast, Robert D. Bange, Ohio Farm- Pittsburgh to visit with local insurance Multiple Peril Bill lute has paid in excess of $40,000,000 
ers; publicity, H. J. Schuck, New Am- people and among them to afford the It is not likely that the Massachusetts 0n more than 250,000 claims. 

sterdam Casualty; registration, John M, local group ee, pr me legislature will act this year on a bill , Total underwriting expenses, includ- 
Ray more about our business and to know 4, permit writing of manufacturers’ ing losses incurred, were $16,322,889. The 


Toner, Pacific Fire; guest, 

Thomas, Logue Bros. & Co., Inc.; en- the company people more intimately. output policy and multiple peril pack- earned premiums exceeded this by 

tertainment, Edward A. Logue, Insur- SINCE that time, every hamlet Na- age insurance on dwellings. Recently $1,001,424, which was the company’s un- 

ance Co. of the State of Pa. _ tionwide that some times had an msur~ neither supporters nor opponents of  erwriting profit. The company also re- 
Guests will include E. J. Seymour, ance meeting in the dim distant past cich legislation appeared at a hearing Ported that it had on deposit in banks 

president of the National Association of claims to have originated I-Day. ._, in Boston. Representative Everett M. throughout the country as compensating 

Insurance Agents; Artemas C. Leslie, TRUTH is, the term 1-Day, is_ of Bowker, who filed the bill, asked that it balances for finance factors, $10,250,875. 


$100,000.000 has been invested by Reso- 


Leen anris : : : i rg rig ac yinatiol . : ; 
Insurance Commissioner of P ennsyl Pittsburgh origin. It is a combination be withdrawn until next year. He said I 1 
lute under its compensating balance plan. 


‘phy i f [ Pe rani 2 Days, the . wilt 
vania, and D. D. Murphy, president of of Pennsylvania Insurance Days, the jy rating and commission problems 





the National Association of Insurance aa, ating * ere ne age ee psd ae are involved which take time to study. 
¢ surz -e Ss 
Commissioners and Commissioner of in ease ag set “Day ‘V- “D: és ae The bill would permit policies similar “ 
teas ; ae z we ef 

oe Carolina. ‘I “d ig eh tle ou aan 4) World '° those now written in some other Mountain F. C. to Meet 

> ‘ s > -r accide p la were so opular during orl¢ : ep a : : is i 
I bale poe ome He Pasion: coca ae War II states by the Multiple Peril Insurance The Mountain Insurance Field Club 
iealth underwriting and development, a L. 7 Ne Pee een Rating Organization and the Insurance of Manchester, N. H., will hold a 
various phases of all claim functions, NOW days, most cities have their Company of North Americ Mz ster, N. i Z 

p: s luncheon meeting February 23 at the 


spe- own I-Day: New York, Chicago, Cleve- é | } 
land, Buffalo, Baltimore and = many ——— Manchester ( ountry Club at which John 
others. Philadelphia has not set aside cooperation of all class groups is a must Shipley, manager of the Portland, Me., 
a full day, but they have their annual —more important than anything is a fice of the Association of Casualty & 
Insurance Society dinner which seems full attendance of all local insurance SUrety Companies, will speak on_ the 
to fit their needs. So the I-Day idea people —especially agents and_ brokers. Assigned Risk Plan and other subjects 


agency problems and development, 
cial panels on comprehensive liability 





has truly spread nationwide. 1-DAY must be a day dedicated to ©! Current interest. : : 
AMERICA’S ORIGINALLY, many attended I-Day public relations effort for our business The club has named the following 
as guests of the companies, but as in-  —that means that full cooperation of Committee chairmen for 1954: library, 
flation caused prices to increase, as the everyone is essential. It has survived William J. Hutchins; inspection, C. H. 
OLDEST programs became increasingly worth the test of time and has spread into Lippert; safety, Arthur D. Ackerson 4 
while, the occasion presented an oppor- thousands of local communities, only #4 fire sub-committee, David C. Howe; 
: ; loss, John A. White; public relations, | 


tunity to meet outstanding persons in because it has fulfilled a crying need 


REINSURANCE all branches of the business and at all of our business for better public rela- James F. Cowan; educational, Richard 
levels, so today’s I-Day is pretty gen- tions at all levels. A. Smith; conference, Roy A. French 





erally a Dutch treat with everyone pay- THAT good friends is how and why !0F New Hampshire and David 
GROUP ing his or her own way and getting an idea— suggested many years ago by Chamberlain for Vermont. 

more than their moneys worth. a small group of men with sincerity of Fo 

ESTABLISHED 1900 SUCCESS of the I-Day venture de- purpose and a_ burning belief in our a 
pends upon a variety of important fun- business and with no thought to per- Bogart On Claims 

€ damentals —a good program is vitally sonal gain—has lived, flourished and 
necessary, the attendance of visiting now become acclaimed a national insti- (Continued from Page 28) 
THE company executives 1s most important, tution. : : . is 
just one agent, possibly in exchange for 





P TI L a larger portion of the total line, the re- 
RUDEN A sponsibility for uniformity and ade quacy 
. of coverage under your several policies 

INSURANCE COMPANY < even though part of your insurance 
OF GREAT BRITAIN must be written by a number of different 


agents for business or persone al reasons. 

“T say this because there is no more 
THE difficult problem our adjusters encounter 
than trying to straighten out the hodge- 
SKANDIA podge of coverage that usually exists in 













as 
G% 
sf ° . y, the absence of any such over-all super- 
=C a= He a fe , 
INSURANCE COMPANY 2 Character, a wise man once noted, is what you 4 vision. The most frequent example of 
ithe mae ae Ries. meme is 
“ are—reputation is what others say you are. We value > this proses od po gece i: the = er- 
sc . . . . a= age carriec yy the retat merc lant. 
THE “ our reputation—but never overestimate it. We prize » Forms applicable to the contents of 
HI IDSON » our character—and constantly try to improve it. This, *y* mercantile _ risks ee ea for 
¢ ‘: Bi . . ° ax specific coverage on stocks, (2 x- 
z we believe, is our greatest guarantee of continuing , tures, and (3) improvements and better- 
INSURANCE COMPANY b service to our agents, to the industry ments. 2h 
e 4 dt ‘ ‘ed “It is usually permissible to blanket 
Sc and to our assureds. any two, or even all three of these 
_ items. This means six ready possibilities 
J. A. MUNRO *c of non-concurrent coverage, and all too 
ate often the adjuster will find, if not six, 
tances 4c "THE LONDON ASSURANCE terse ae Gee 
“ Ww 2g where re same basic ) as 
NEW YORK 38, NEW YORK ac 1720 been used but the typewritten parts are 
WHITEHALL 3-9484 : entered in different ways. In addition to 
AG SS John Street, Wew Work this, where there is a choice between 
we co-insurance and flat rates, the insured’s 
ne needs, so here added variety comes into 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
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of Business in 
OCEAN MARINE 


Wherever you go in your community, you'll find op- 
portunities for some form of Inland Marine or Ocean 
Marine coverage. Most people will be interested when 
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you tell them about the important protection they get 
for a low premium cost. And if you need any help getting 


hy. just call The Travelers Field Man. 
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Production of Large Seagoing Ships 


Cited in Bureau of Shipping Report 


President Green Also Points to Dearth of New Orders in 
Shipbuilding Industry; Construction-Differential Subsidy 
on a Definite Basis Held Needed in U. S. 


The 92nd annual meeting of the board 
of managers and the members of the 
American Bureau of Shipping was held 
recently in New York City. Walter 
L. Green was reelected president and 
chairman of the board of managers. 

Reelected as honorary vice presidents 
were Joseph W. Powell and William 
D. Winter. David P. Brown was re- 
elected senior vice president and tech- 
nical manager of the bureau. Jerome B. 
Crowley was reelected vice president 
in charge of finance and administra- 
tion. Alfred Blum was reelected treas- 
urer and Daniel L. Parry reelected sec- 
retary. 

The following were reelected’ or 
elected to the board of managers: 
Thomas E. Buchanan, Robert G. Dun- 
lop, Philip V. Everett, Richmond K. 
Kelly, Willard A. Kiggins, Jr., Monro 
B. Lanier, Cassius C. Mallory, John Mc- 
Auliffe, Emmet J. McCormack, en ild 
C. Potts, John E. Slater, Owen Tor- 
rey, Harry W. Warley, Miles F. ‘York. 

Among those elected to membership 
in the bureau was Elmer 2 Jefferson, 
president, Johnson & Higgins, New 
York. 

Huge Oil Tankships 

“Outstanding among the 169 new ves- 
sels completed to bureau class in over- 
seas shipyards during 1953 was the first 
of the seven 45,000 deadweight ton tank- 
ships ordered several years ago by in- 


terests independent of the oil pro- 
ducers,” stated President Green in his 
report. “This first of her class, the 


‘Tina Onassis,’ was built in Germany by 
Howaldtswerke Hamburg A. G. for the 
A. S. Onassis interests, and is exceeded 
in size by only a few passenger liners. 

“Another of these seven huge vessels 
will be launched next month at the 
Quincy, Mass., shipy ard of the Bethle- 
hem Steel Co. for Stavros S. Niarchos, 
who also has two more on order in 
England. Another is nearing completion 
in Japan for National Bulk Carriers, 
while two more will be built at the 
How aldtswerke plant for Mr. Onassis. 

“These vessels represent a new class 
of bulk oil carrier as to size which the 
oil producers are approaching in their 
own fleets. For instance, several of the 
big American oil companies now have 
orders in existence for the construction 
of nine tankers of 36,000 to 38,000 tons. 

“These bulk oil carriers will of course 
be considerably exceeded in size by the 
bulk ore carriers being built in Japan 
at the Kure Shipyard by and for the 
National Bulk Carriers of New York. 
The keels for two of three of these 
vessels of 60,000 deadweight tons each 
were laid in 1953. 

Larger and Faster Ships 

“The economics of ocean transporta- 
tion, as well as on the Great Lakes, 
have in recent years been dictating the 
necessity for larger and, in some cases, 
faster vessels. This principle has been 
applied in the postwar years to long 
haul cargo ships, bulk carriers, tankers 
and, to some extent, passenger vessels. 
This change in trend from prewar prac- 
tices has been forced upon shipowners 
by constantly increasing operating costs, 
from which no relief is in sight. 

“Turning now to our domestic affairs, 
we find not too pleasant a picture ahead 


in our ship operating and shipbuilding 
industries. There is, however, some ele- 
ment of satisfaction in the fact that in 
1953 the major elements in our ship- 


building industry completed a_ record 
deadweight tonnage of large merchant 
vessels, never exceeded in any other 


peacetime year. These vessels aggre- 
gated 882,180 deadweight tons. This fol- 
lowed another good year in 1952. 

“At the same time there has been a 
dearth of new orders in our shipbuild- 
ing industry over the past 12 months, 
leaving the prospect of empty ways be- 
fore the end of this year. This follows 
the pattern and trend in shipyards in 
other countries where there has been 
a marked decline in new orders, al- 
though some have a large volume of 
business still on hand. 

Large Producers 

“Production of large seagoing vessels 
by several United States shipyards was 
in 1953 only exceeded by a very few 
other individual yards in other coun- 
tries, principally in Germany. In fact, 
preliminary reports indicate the possi- 
bility that the 10 vessels of 218,860 dead- 
weight tons completed in 1953 by the 
Bethlehem-Sparrows Point Shipyard 
may have been the greatest total ton- 
nage produced by any one yard in the 
world last year. The leading shipyard 
on the Continent was Deutsche Werft, 
Hamburg, which completed 16 vessels 
aggregating in deadweight tonnage ap- 
proximately the same figure as at the 
Sparrows Point Shipyard. The Bethle- 
hem-Quincy, Mass., shipyard, the New- 
port News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Co., and the Sun Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co., also had a year of large pro- 
duction. 

“At this time it is apparent that some 
modifications in existing laws are re- 
quired if the building programs of a 
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number of private owners are to be 
carried out. 


Subsidy Differential 

“Until the  construction-differential 
subsidy may be placed on a definite 
basis which will not be subject to 
change after agreement is reached and 
the vessel contracted for, it is difficult 
and hazardous for any private ship- 
owner to proceed with a building pro- 
gram. Many passenger and cargo ves- 
sels needed for orderly replacement of 
tonnage rapidly aging and bécoming 
obsolete might be ordered if this stum- 
bling block were removed. 

“Private financing would be facilitated 
by amendment of the Merchant Marine 
Act, 1936, title XI,. to authorize the 
Government to insure up to 100% of 
their value, mortgages taken by private 
lending institutions on new ships. An- 
nounced Government policy precludes 
anything but private fin: uncing. 

“The Defense Department is on rec- 
ord that there is a vital need for a 
suitable national defense reserve of oil 
tankers much greater than at present 
exists in private and government owned 
fleets. Amendment of the 1936 Act to 
promote this failed to pass at the last 
session of Congress. It should be en- 
acted in the present session,” said Presi- 
dent Green. 


New Construction Down 20% 

“On January 1, 1954, 184 seagoing ves- 
sels of 2,577,207 gross tons and two 
large Great Lakes vessels of 26,200 
gross tons were under construction 
and/or under contract to be classed 
with the bureau,” President Green 
stated. In addition, there were 345 
smaller miscellaneous type vessels aggre- 
gating 105,602 gross tons also con- 
tracted for to be built under the super- 
vision of the surveyors to class with 
the bureau. This new construction to- 
tals 531 vessels of 2,709,009 gross tons, 
which is a decline of almost 20% from 
the totals of one year ago. On Janu- 
ary 1, 1953, conracts were in existence 
for the construction of 690 vessels of 
3,337,411 gross tons to bureau class. 

“Of these 531 new vessels being built 
to bureau class, 362 of 834,347 gross 
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tons are on crder in United States ship- 
yards. This includes 50 ocean going 
cargo ships and tankers of 712,339 tons, 
two Great Lakes bulk carriers, and 345 
miscellaneous vessels such as tugs, tow- 
boats, barges, etc. 

“A total of 169 new vessels of 1,874,662 
gross tons are now on order in yards 
outside of the United States to be built 
to American Bureau of Shipping Classi- 
fication. This is more than twice the 
amount of tonnage currently under way 
in American yards to bureau class. 

“A number of these will be finished 
in 1954 but others will not be com- 
pleted until 1955 and 1956. Of these, 22 
are under way on United Kingdom ship- 
yards, nine in France, one in Belgium, 
two in Sweden, 34 in Germany, one in 
Canada, six in Mexico, seven in Trieste, 
21 in Italy, six in Spain, 17 in Holland, 
seven in Turkey, three in Pakistan, 23 
in Japan, one in British Guiana, five in 
Lebanon, and four in Taiwan. 

“Exclusive bureau surveyors are main- 
tained at practically all of the shipyards 
at which these vessels are being built. 
These new vessels include tankers, re- 
frigerated ships, bulk ore carriers, cargo 
ships, passenger liners, a cable ship and 
barges. 

Nearly 500 New Vessels in 1953 

“A total of 498 new vessels were com- 
pleted in 1953 under the supervision of 
the surveyors of the American Bureau 
of Shipping. These aggregated 1,425,707 
gross tons and 2,156,240 deadweight 
tons, and employed 1,312,047 horsepower 
of propelling machinery. 

“Of these 498 new vessels, 424 were 
completed in United States shipyards, 
these totaling 712,070 gross tons. This 
included 45 large merchant vessels to- 
taling 570,395 gross tons, and represents 
a marked increase over 1952 when 31 
large vessels of 398,750 gross tons were 
completed. The balance of 379 were 
small miscellaneous river and _ harbor 
vessels, principally non-propelled, total- 
ing 141,675 gross tons,” continued Presi- 
dent Green. 

“A total of 74 new vessels were com- 
pleted to bureau class in shipyards out- 
side of the United States during 1953, 
these aggregating 713,637 gross tons. 
This represents a 65% increase in ton- 
nage over the 1952 results, when 53 new 
vessels of 435,696 gross tons were com- 
pleted in these yards to bureau class. 
For the first time in the 92-year history 
of the bureau more new tonnz ge was 
completed to bureau class in foreign 
shipyards than in United States yards. 

“Again, as in recent years, a large 
number, 34, were constructed in Japan, 
while four were finished in Trieste, 
seven in Italy, eight in Great Britain, 
five in Germany, three in Holland, five 
in Canada, one in Belgium, one in 
Mexico, and six in Lebanon. In addi- 
tion, some repair and alteration work 
on existing vessels was accomplished in 
foreign ports under bureau supervision. 
An increase was experienced during 
1953 in the number of surveys con- 
ducted by the bureau’s foreign exclusive 
offices. 

“The bureau’s business in foreign 
ports during 1953 continued at a steady 
rate, requiring but little expansion of 
the foreign surveying staff. Since the 
January, 1953, annual meeting, a few 
additional exclusive surveyors have been 
stationed in foreign ports, and arrange- 
ments were made to open exclusive 
offices at Kiel, Germany, and Alexan- 
dria, Egypt. Some additional non-exclu- 
sive surveyors have also been appointed 
in foreign countries.” 


(To be concluded) 
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Industry Ads Attack 
Compulsory Auto Law 


BOHLINGER QUICKLY REPLIES 


C. & S. Assn. Tells N. Y. Public About 
Voluntary Plan in Newspaper Space; 
Compulsory No Cure-all 


The tempo increased this week in the 
fight between the stock casualty com- 
panies and the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, over the controversial 
compulsory automobile insurance law 
for New York State. 

The Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies started a series of newspaper 
ads throughout New York State on 
Monday. The public was told that the 
compulsory bills now pending in the 
Legislature are not in the public’s in- 
terest. It was asserted that the indus- 
try’s new plan would provide protection 
against uninsured motorists “by sound 
voluntary methods better than compul- 
sion.” 

In quick response to these ads, Su- 
go sagenge of Insurance Alfred J. 
Bohlinger sized up the situation as be- 
ing a “last ditch effort to turn the tide 
which is running strongly in favor of 
mandatory insurance.” 

He also declared: “The Association of 
Casualty & Surety Companies which is 
paying for the advertisements realizes 
that the public is overwhelmingly in fa- 
vor of compulsory automobile insurance, 
and is using policyholders’ money in a 
desperate attempt to forestall enactment 
of the program supported by Governor 
Dewey.” 

Manning W. Heard’s Statement 


In commenting on the association’s 
advertisements, Manning W. Heard, 
president of the organization, declared: 
“The public should not be led to believe 
that compulsory insurance is a cure-all. 
Experience with compulsion in Massa- 
chusetts shows that instead of solving 
problems, it creates serious evils and 
does nothing at all to help meet our 
basic problem of highway safety. 

“Compulsory liability insurance will 
raise serious problems for New York 
motorists, for insurance companies and 
for officers concerned with traffic en- 
forcement and safety. Our statement on 
February 15 deals largely with the vol- 
untary plan the industry has proposed 
after many months of careful study. In 
further statements we shall clarify some 
of these issues for the public.” 

The industry’s advertisements cite the 
fact that only Massachusetts has a com- 
pulsory automobile law; that 21 other 
States “have analyzed the Massachusetts 
experience and have rejected compulsory 
automobile liability insurance.” 


Advantages of Voluntary Plan 

Under the heading, “A voluntary plan 
for New York—More protection for 
you,” the C. & S. Association statement 
lists five kinds of risks common to New 
York State drivers, adding: “The com- 
pulsory proposal can cover only one of 
these. The voluntary plan will cover 
them all.” 

The risks are given as: (1) uninsured 
out-of-state drivers causing loss in New 
York; (2) uninsured drivers causing 
loss to New York drivers outside the 
state; (3) stolen-car drivers or others 
driving without permission of the car 
owner anywhere; (4) drivers operating 
illegally without insurance in defiance 
of a compulsory law, and (5) uninsured 
New York drivers who cause loss within 
the state. The compulsory bill would 
cover only the last risk. 


Bohlinger’s Further Comments 
Commenting on the association’s claim 


New CPL Rates Effective 
Feb. 15 in New York 


FIRST REVISION )N SINCE YEAR 1946 


Affects Home Owners, Apartment 
Dwellers, Farmers; Also O. L. & T. 
B. I. Liability Rates for Theatres 
Revised rates for comprehensive per- 
sonal liability insurance covering home 
owners, apartment dwellers and farm- 
ers were put into effect February 15 in 
New York State by stock and mutual 
insurance companies, Superintendent of 
Insurance Alfred J. Bohlinger has an- 

nounced. 

The new rate for comprehensive per- 
sonal liability insurance, including ini- 
tial residence premises, Mr. Bohlinger 
stated, has been increased by the com- 
panies from $10 to $14 for $10,000 cov- 
erage per occurrence. The rates for 
other comprehensive liability classifica- 
tions, including residence and two fam- 
ily dwelling premises, have been in- 
creased from $15 to $19. This is the first 
revision of these rates since 1946. 

The rate for farmers comprehensive 


personal liability insurance, including 
initial farm premises, has been raised 
to $15 from $10. 

Mr. Bohlinger also announced that 


the companies which are members of 
the National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Insurance Rat- 
ing Bureau have revised the owners’, 
landlords’ and tenants’ bodily injury lia- 
bility insurance rates for two classifica- 
tions of theatres. The two classifica- 
tions affected are theatres showing mo- 
tion pictures with or without vaudeville 


or having continuous performances and 
theatres not otherwise classified. For 
both classifications, bodily injury rates 


per 100 admissions have been increased 
from 18 cents to 36 cents in the Bronx, 
Brooklyn, Manhattan and Queens and 
from 10 cents to 20 cents in the re- 
mainder of the state. 

In announcing the rate revisions, Su- 
perintendent Bohlinger stated that the 
companies have had an adverse loss ex- 
perience on these liability classifications 
in recent years. The trend of losses 
has been rising, he stated, adding that 
the experience has been successively 
worse since 1946 because of rising claim 
costs and increased number of claims. 

In the theatre classifications, he 
stated, the most recent experience indi- 
cates that losses exceeded premiums 
collected by the companies. 


Halpern’s Abdines Bill 
Senator Seymour Halpern has intro- 
duced a bill in the New York legislature 
requiring compulsory liability insurance 
for air carriers in the amount of $25,000 
per passenger, $250,000 per accident for 
B.I., and $250,000 per accident for P.D. 





that its so-called “voluntary plan” would 
afford greater protection than compul- 
sory automobile insurance, Mr. Bohlin- 
ger stated: “Even a cursory analysis of 
this statement will show that it is com- 
pletely false and misleading. 

“Upon the enactment of the compul- 
sory automobile insurance bill proposed 
by Senator Hults and Assemblyman 
Graci, upwards of 99.5% of the motor- 
ists using our highways will be finan- 
cially responsible. The  association’s 
scheme will never achieve this degree 
of protection. It is unreasonable to ask 
and unthinkable to expect the 3,500,000 
insured motorists and 1,000,000 non-car 
owning families to buy insurance to 
cover the negligence of several hundred 
thousand car owners who refuse to take 
out insurance.” 


Air Trip Rates Reduced 
By Continental Casualty 


LOWEST COST EVER OFFERED 





Tuchbreiter Lauds Airlines for Safety 
Methods; Savings Now Passed 
on to the Public 


A 20% reduction in for its air 
trip insurance policies was announced 
February 12 by the Continental Casu- 
alty Co., Chicago. 
Announcing the rate cut, 
Roy Tuchbreiter cited the excellent 
safety record established during the last 
two years by the nation’s scheduled air- 


rates 


President 


lines as one of two factors making the 
reduction possible. 

“American domestic and international 
airlines have faithfully carried out their 
primary mission of providing safe trans- 
portation for millions of air travelers, 
sparing no effort to introduce better air- 
craft and improved safety features,” he 
said. 


Efficient Company Operations 


Mr. Tuchbreiter listed efficient com- 
pany operations as the second factor, 
stating that Continental’s continued em- 
phasis on efficient and economical mer- 
chandising has enabled the company to 
keep costs at the lowest possible level 
in delivering air trip insurance to the 
passengers. 

“The savings from safe air 
transportation and low merchandising 
and distribution costs now are being 
passed on to the traveling public. Pur- 
chasers now may provide this added 
protection for their families at the low- 
est cost ever offered by any insurance 
company,” Mr. Tuchbreiter commented. 


Sales Booths or Machines 


resulting 


Continental’s air trip insurance poli- 
cies are handled by Airport Sales Corp., 
an affiliate of Parker & Co. The policies 
are sold by Airport Sales Corp. through 
personally attended sales booths at most 
of the nation’s leading airports as well 
as through new, modern Mercury Inter- 
national dispensing machines. 

The insurance is sold in varying 
amounts up to $50,000. A $50,000 policy 
formerly costing $2.50 for a round trip 
air journey anywhere in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Mexico, 
Central America, the Bermudas, all is- 
lands in the Caribbean, Venezuela and 
Colombia, now sells for $2. 

The rate reduction comes 
after the date on which 
Casualty Co. announced an increase in 
the maximum limits of their air trip 
policies from $25,000 to $50,000. 


two years 
Continental 


H. W. Brown Named V.P. of 
Washington, D. C., Agency 


Herbert W. 

& Anderson, Inc., Washington, rte 
insurance agency, as vice president and 
will direct the development of an all- 
line insurance organization. In announc- 
ing his appointment H. Loy Anderson, 
president of the agency, says that Mr. 
Brown’s wide insurance background will 
be of inestimable value “in enabling us 
to provide the ultimate in underwriting 
Service.” 

A graduate of Dartmouth and Emory 
University Law School, Mr. Brown 
started his insurance career with the 
Travelers at Atlanta in 1928 and came 
to New York for that company in 1930. 
His next post was with the United 
States F. & G. in its New York office 
as casualty manager from 1938 to 1945. 
Thereafter he was with American In- 
ternational Underwriters Corp. as 
manager and producing underwriter, 
working in both the New York and 
Washington offices. 

More recently Mr. Brown has con- 
ducted an independent brokerage busi- 
ness including development of life and 
group A. & H. lines. 


Brown has joined Bowie 











Continental Cos. Hit 
New High Totals in ’53 
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Casualty Co. Made $12,314,134 Operating 
Profit; Life Company’s In Force 
Up to $2,587,083,035 





New 
and 


high totals of surplus 


premium volume are shown in the 


assets, 


1953 financial statements of Continental 


Casualty and Continental Assurance, 
Roy Tuchbreiter, president of the com- 
panies, has announced. 


Oper: iting profit of Continental Casu- 
alty before income and excess profits 
taxes was $12,314,134, consisting of un- 
derwriting profit totaling $7,677,601 and 
net investment income of $4,636,533. 
After provision for United St: ates and 
Canadian income taxes of $5,060,000 and 


provision for United States excess 
profits taxes of $1,290,000, there re- 
mained a net income from operations 


ot $5,964, 134. 

Net premiums written totaled $140,- 
451,348, an increase of $25,137,567 over 
1952. Admitted assets increased $24,907,- 
103 to a new high of $197,694,459. On De- 
cember 31, 1953, c apité il funds amounted 
to $62,494,332, a gain of $4,504,151 during 
the. year 

Continental Assurance closed the past 
year with $2,587,083,035 of life insurance 
in force, an increase of $409, 182,087, the 
greatest gain in the company’s history. 
Casati profit after taxes was $3,204,- 
035. Admitted assets were $285,285,852, 
an increase of $44,167,121. Total capital 
funds went up $2,382,466 to a new high 
of $25,862,806. 


At the directors’ meeting on Febru- 
ary 3, James J. Mertz, vice president 
and comptroller, Continental Casualty, 
was elected to the same position in 
Continental Assurance, and David G. 
Scott, actuary and assistant secretary 


of Continental Assurance, was elected 
vice president and actuary of the com- 
pany. 

Directors of Continental Casualty de- 
clared a dividend of 65 cents per share, 
payable March 1 to shareholders of 
record February 15. The quarterly rate 
last year was 50 cents per share. Di- 
rectors of Continental Assurance de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
per share, payable March 31 to share- 
holders of record March 17. This com- 
pares with last year’s quarterly rate of 
40 cents per share. 


Van Duzer Pushes for Bill 
To Investigate N. Y. Dept. 


New York Assemblyman Wilson C. 
Van Duzer, who recently delivered a 
blast against compulsory automobile in- 


surance and the New York Insurance 
Department, followed it up this week by 
stating that he will introduce a bill in 


the legislature calling for an investiga- 
tion of the Department. This 0 should 


be in the hopper by the week-end, he 
indicated. 

Mr. Van Duzer has charged the De- 
partment with lobbying for Governor 
Dewey's compulsory auto bill, raising 
the question of where the money was 
coming from. He says the legislature 
should investigate the department “with 


to revamping and defining and 
limiting its powers.” 


a view 
further 


Allan C. Stevens Warning 

Allan C. Stevens, president of Great 
Eastern Fire of White Plains, and sen- 
ior partner of his own insurance agency 
there, has issued the warning that if the 
Hults compulsory auto insurance bill 
should become law a total of 2,000,000 
car owners who now pay for their auto 
insurance on the installment plan, will 
be forced to borrow the premium money 
from small loan companies at a cost of 
10.8% of their present premiums, or 
$19,000,000. 
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A Continental ASH&H Policy for Every Person 
... for Every Purpose... for Every Purse 


NEW HORIZON 


for Making UNUSUAL Sales 
... for Making EXTRA Earnings 








Every producer occasionally finds himself “riding herd” on a disability insurance 
risk that won’t fit into usual underwriting practices. Perhaps you have just such a 
case... or several such unplaceable risks right now. 


Never abandon hope of making an unusual sale... and the commission. First find 
out what Continental Casualty has to offer... or can build to order . . . to please 
your prospect or client. 


Continental is America’s ONLY Department Store of A&H&H Insurance serving 
all producers, with the ONLY complete facilities for all types of Special A&H Risks, 
(viation and Travel Accident coverages. Along with a policy form for every person, 
every purpose, every purse, we have the experience and “know-how” to custom build 
unusual and out-of-the-ordinary coverages or combinations of benefits which will 
soften the heart of your most exacting buyer. We are geared to help every producer 
and we can serve you with fast quotes on such business as “jumbo” accident under- 
writing, coverage for all sports, students, camps, key executive groups, non-appear- 
ance, theatrical casts, testing crews, travel risks, group polio, picnics, outings, con- 
ventions and other individual or group risks that can’t be fitted into standard 
underwriting classifications. 


Remember, if its A®H&H. America’s No. 1 Sickness and Accident Insurance Com- 


pany ® writes it... or can build it to your order. Our doors are always open. 


Write. phone or come in and try to stump our unusual underwriters. 


BROKERS: See your General Agent or A&H Department 


Accident & Health Department 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


General Office: 310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 
Eastern Office: 76 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





ASSOCIATED WITH: CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY e¢ TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY e¢ UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Faulkner Depicts Role of Voluntary 
Insurance in Nat’! Health Picture 


Woodmen Accident President Joined by Hipp of Employers 
“Accepting the Challenge”; 


Mutual in Panel on 


Dr. Percy E. Hopkins Tells Role of Doctors 


The statesmanlike address by Edwin 
J. Faulkner, president, Woodmen Acci- 
dent, featuring “The Role of Insurance 
Companies in the National Health Pic- 
ture,” keynoted the morning panel dis- 
cussion on the final day (February 10) 
of the Health & Accident Conference’s 
annual group insurance meeting in Chi- 
cago. Theme of this panel was “Volun- 
tary Insurance Accepts the Challenge, 
and there was no doubt in anyone’s mind 
after hearing Mr. Faulkner and_ those 
who followed him that the A. & H. in- 
dustry is alert to its responsibilities un- 
der today’s changing conditions and is 
willing to work out sound answers to 
the problems that exist. 

George H. Hipp, group department 
manager, Employers Mutual Liability, 
Wisconsin, was the second speaker and 
in discussing “Standard Fee Schedules 
and Prepaid Medical Plans” he said that 
one of the first requirements in work- 
ing out this problem with the doctors 
and hospitals was a thorough under- 
standing between the insurance industry 
and the profession of medicine. 

Two guest speakers—Ray Brown, su- 
perintendent, University of Chicago 
Clinics, and Arkell B. Cook, adminis- 
trator, Evanston Hospital Association— 
followed Mr. Hipp and gave their views 
on “The Role of Hospitals in Voluntary 
Insurance.” Then came Dr. Percy E. 
Hopkins, American Medical Association, 
who is chairman of the committee on 
prepayment hospital and medical service 
in AMA’s Council on Medical Service. 
In a cooperative spirit he voiced the 
willingness of the medical profession to 
help the private companies solve mutual 
problems. “You may have some _ for 
which there may not be any immediate 
or simple solution,” he said, “but a mu- 
tual understanding of such problems 
may form the basis for their eventual 
solution.” 


Role Will Be One of Greater Usefulness 


In developing his theme Mr. Faulkner 
said that the role of insurance compa- 
nies in the national health picture is 
today “a predominantly important one 
that grows inevitably as more and more 
people come to an appreciation of 
the importance of providing protection 
against the hazards of disability.” Tak- 
ing a realistic view, the speaker said it 
would be foolish not to recognize that 
the A. & H. business has been criticized 
both by those who are simply impatient 
even with the industry’s rapid growth 
and those who decry the development 
of insurance against health care costs 
within the framework of the American 
tradition, and would prefer to embrace 
the welfare state philosophy. 

Mr. Faulkner was convinced that the 
role of the companies can and will be 
one of greater usefulness and therefore 
greater importance in the years ahead, 
and he said: “This enhanced usefulness 
can be achieved primarily by the insur- 
ers themselves. Unencumbered and keen 
competition will result in a further de- 
velopment in the quality of coverage 
conferred by voluntary insurance. That 
development should emphasize the fun- 
damental principles of sound insurance 
underwriting. Future coverage develop- 
ment should eschew an attempt to cover 
all of the costs of health care. We have 
witnessed the futility in our own coun- 
try and elsewhere of attempting to in- 
sure those expenses which are seemingly 
inevitable, routine and recurrent. Com- 
mon sense tells us that such expenses 
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are better mei as a part of the family 
budget just like the cost of food, shelter 
and clothing than through inclusion in 
any insurance scheme. In short, we can 
and as insurers we will do a better job 
as we increasingly emphasize the em- 
ployment of deductibles adjusted to the 
income level of our insureds. 

“Some of the problems of disability 
insurance underwriting can be reduced 
or controlled by a frank recognition of 
the moral hazard that is implicit in in- 
demnifying uealth care costs. There are 
manifold evidences of abuses and ex- 
travagance that creep in when the in- 
sured has no financial interest in the 
charges made for the care that he 
receives. 

Favors Coinsurance Principle 


The coinsurance principle as it has 
been employed in A. & H. insurance 
seems to be a necessary, desirable, and 
reasonably effective deterrent to exces- 
sive utilization and excessive charges. 
With the loss being borne in part by 
the insured there is a gently restraining 
influence on him, on his doctor and the 
hospital against extravagance. At the 
same time he is protected against the 
potentially crushing burden of bearing 
the majority of the loss himself. As re- 
newed emphasis is placed on the prin- 
ciples of coinsurance and the deducti- 
ble, time limits can be further extended 
while still maintaining the cost >f the 
protection within the reach of most 
people.” 


Points to Major Medical Expense 


Mr. Faulkner also foresees a splendid 
and continuing advance by. the compa- 
nies through the progressive develop- 
ment of major medical expense insur- 
ance which has already gained wide 
acclaim. “With reasonable cooperation 
by the surveyors of health care serv- 
ices,” he declared, “there is no reason 
to believe that major medical expense 
cannot be distributed to the great mass 
of the insurance public.” The speaker 
felt that such cooperation by doctors 
and hospitals “must come in the form 
of stabilized fee schedules graded by 
income groups and fixed by the medical 
profession and the hospitals themselves 





with due vei to local needs and 
conditions.” 

He also expressed his encouragement 
over the growing recognition among in- 
surers, doctors and hospitals of their 
community of interest in the solution 
of the health care problems of the 
nation, and saw evidence of developing 
teamwork. . He then turned his at- 
tention to growing interest in A. 
activity on the part of public authority 
and said: 

“Were not accident and health insur- 
ance so important to the welfare of the 
American people it is doubtful if the 
President of the United States would 
be concerned with its extension. Nor is 
it likely that Congressional committees 
or public and quasi- public commissions 
would be inquiring into its extent and 
operation, seeking for ways to improve 
and expz ind this protection. Because I 
believe that our industry has a credita- 
ble record in the public good, I welcome 
these manifestations of interest because 
they will further inform the American 
people of the benefits accruing to them 
from accident and health insurance.” 


Federal Health Reinsurance Bill 


Mr. Faulkner thought that the Gov- 


ernment’s friendly attitude, coming as 
it does in recognition that the voluntary 


way is the American way, “should as- 
sure us that any measures ultimately 
enacted will not subvert sound insur- 


ance principles nor be violative of the 
fundamentals that have made possible 
our past progress.” He observed that 
some people, both in public office and 
out have shown that they are not fully 
informed of the complex problems in- 
volved in the extension of voluntary 
insurance. One example is the Congres- 
sional proposal to set up a Federal 
health reinsurance corporation. 

“As we study the provisions of this 
proposal,” said the speaker, “we wonder 
whether the cause of voluntary insur- 
ance would truly be advanced were it 
to be enacted into law. I commend the 
bill to your study. You will wonder why 
it restricts its allegedly beneficent pro- 
visions to so-called health service asso- 
ciations when it is well known that 
associations of this type provide but a 
fraction of the voluntary insurance pro- 
tection enjoyed by the American people.” 


Substandard A. & H. Experimentation 


Further along Mr. Faulkner said the 
A. & H. industry has recognized that 
segments of the population are not yet 
adequately protected by voluntary in- 
surance. A variety of approaches are 
being made by different insurers to the 
extension of coverage to them, he ex- 
pli uined. One of these is the issuance of 
insurance for the physically substandard 
risk. “It takes no stretch of the imagina- 
tion to visualize the day when A. & H., 
like life insurance, will be able to offer 
coverage to practically every risk, irre- 
spective of physical impediment.” 

The speaker also indicated that in- 
surers are interested in writing the rural 
risk, despite reports that voluntary in- 
surance is less widely held in rural than 
in urban areas, and said: “Many com- 
panies, my own included, have found 
that such risks can be written satisfac- 
torily and coverage is being rapidly ex- 
tended to people on the farm and in 
small villages.” 

He then said that the problem of 
coverage for the aged has not been 
overlooked by the voluntary insurers, 
and that “hopeful approaches are being 
made to the provision of adequate in- 
surance for these senior citizens.” Ad- 
mittedly there is and probably always 
will be a segment of the population who 
are not now and never will be insurable. 
“Their status, insurance-wise, reflects 
the fact that they are public charges 
not only in the matter of health care 
but likewise for the necessities of life. 
It should be apparent that any attempt 
to include the indigent among those 
insured would be but an inefficient and 
more expensive substitute for direct as- 








Group Meeting of H. @ A. Conference 


Decide Convention Theme 

Executive committeemenr of the Inter- 
national Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers at their meeting February 7 i 
Chicago decided upon the theme for the 
Omaha annual meeting in June. It will 
be “Income Disability—Primary Insur- 
ance.” Program of speakers for this 
gathering has been completed, and at- 
tendance promises to be big. 

John Galloway, Birmingham, general 
agent of Provident Life & Accident, pre- 
sided at the meeting as Infernational’s 
board chairman. He was flanked by 
Tom Callahan, Milwaukee, president of 
the organization, who represents Time 
Insurance Co.; William G. Coursey, 
managing director, and Carl A. Ernst, 
St. Paul, Minn., International’s past 
president, who represents North Ameri- 
can Life & Casualty. 





sistance,” said Mr. Faulkner. 

In closing he applauded as “appro- 
priate and essential” an extension of 
the Government’s program of sharing 
the cost of hospital construction with 
local groups and said: “We are pleased 
that this program may be extended to 
the provision of convalescent facilities 
and homes for the aged as well as to 
the building of diagnostic centers .. .” 


Hipp Points to Criticism by Doctors 


In arriving at a better understanding 
between insurers and doctors Mr. Hipp 
highspotted some of the criticisms the 
medical profession leveled at the A. & H. 
industry. Saying that such criticism has 
come to him over the many years that 
the insurance people in Wisconsin have 
worked with doctors in efforts to per- 


fect the Wisconsin medical plan, he 
recorded: 
1. Doctors say insurance companies 


are selfish and self-centered with little 
or no interest in serving the public 
need; furthermore, they say we are not 


interested in selling a very complete 
coverage or quality protection. (2) Doc- 
tors maintain there are chiselers and op- 
portunists within our industry and that 
we are doing nothing to get rid of these 


undesirables. (3) They say we are con- 
ventional, that we live too much unto 
ourselves. Doctors feel we must par- 


ticipate more actively in various public 
health activities, that our public rela- 


tions are poor. 
On the other side of the picture, the 
speaker mentioned a few gripes, such as 


an excess of “cooperation” on the part 
of doctors and hospitals to get the most 
for their patients out of health insur- 
ance; the fact that some doctors are 
unduly jealous of the prerogatives which 


they have or think they have. “While a 
doctor may be willing to endorse such 
insured standard surgical schedules as 


those now operating in Wisconsin, Ten- 
nessee, Georgia, Virginia and New Mex- 
ico,” said Mr. Hipp, “he feels it is his 
sacred duty and sole responsibility to 
dictate every minute detail of the 
plan...” Continuing the speaker said: 

Each Has Learned From the Other 

“After listening to these criticisms, 
one of the other, and considering the 
two divergent points of view, you might 
think there is no possibility of finding 
a common ground on which the medical 
profession and the insurance business 
can work together. However, this is not 
true. Our industry in Wisconsin has 
found that it learned and gained much 
in the field of medical care by cooperat- 
ing with the doctors in their efforts to 
perfect the Wisconsin plan. Many of 
the Wisconsin Medical Society leaders 
have made this same statement regard- 
ing insurance and our industry as the 
result of this joint effort. Each of us 
learned from the other. Each of us is 
stronger because of that exchange of 


knowledge in a cooperative effort. There 
is no abuse by any of the many, many 
doctors who worked on the various com- 
mittees during the formative years of 
Page 54) 
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6th Annual Group Meeting of H.@ A. Conference 
Houston Banker Predicts Stiffest 


N.Y. Welfare Fund Study 
On Right Track—Segal 


HAS PRAISE FOR BOHLINGER 


Martin E. Segal Tells H. & A. Meeting 
in Chicago That Insurance Industry 
Must Police Itself; Scores Twisting 
One of the highspots of the address 

by Martin E. Segal of New York on 

“Labor-Management Trusteed Welfare 
Funds” at the annual group meeting of 

the Health & Accident Conference Feb- 

ruary 9 in Chicago was his reference to 
the New York Insurance Department’s 
current survey of over 600 union wel- 
fare funds now in effect in that state. 

Mr. Segal put on the record that he is 

proud of the thoughtful approach to this 

subject which has been taken by Super- 
intendent of Insurance Alfred J. Boh- 
linger. “His handling of this problem, 
as well as others, has indicated real sen- 
sitivity and appreciation of what is 
good for the public as well as the insur- 
ance industry,” said Mr. Segal. Continu- 
ing he said: : 

“In the instances where a _ wellere 
fund has been wrongly used for the 
benefit of certain individuals, it is not 
only the union leader and the employer 
representative who are at fault. The 
insurance company and the agent or 
broker involved are also responsible in 
one way or another. 


Plea for Decent Standards 


“If all insurance companies main- 
tained decent standards with respect to 
the acquisition of business, the abuses 
which have received publicity would be 
well on their way to being eliminated 

“I believe that the majority of insur- 
ance companies are mindful of their re- 
sponsibility to the public in this new 
and important field of welfare funds. 
Those few insurance companies that are 
not, are simply closing their eyes to 
the implications of such practices like 
their excessive commission payments.” 

Mr. Segal insisted that the insurance 
industry must police itself, and he 
warned that “if it does not do this 
effectively there will inevitably be re- 
strictive legislation.” 

He brought out that elimination of 
excessive commissions, needless service 
fees and so-called “administration fees” 
would automatically eliminate those who 
are in this field simply to exploit it 
with a “public be damned” attitude. 

“Sensible people believe in competi 
tion,’ the speaker continued. “When 
competition is ethical, it is stimulating 
and results in good productive effort 
But senseless competition between in- 
surance companies, with no other goal 
than production records, is pointless and 
breeds all kinds of ills like lower bene- 
fits for higher costs. 

“Thoughtful leaders in the insurance 
business know that there should be 
more emphasis on the quality rather 
than the volume of new and additional 
business. The switching of insurance 
carriers for the sole purpose of getting 
an agent or broker some new commis- 
sions or making room for a_ so-called 
‘consultant’ is harmful to the insured 
group. I believe that there should be 
penalties invoked against those follow- 
ing these practices of ‘twisting.’ 

“T am sure that all of you here want 
to help develop proper standards for the 
acquisition and servicing of trusteed 
welfare funds. Leaders of industry and 
labor expect help from those who really 
understand this complex field.” 


Urges Code of Ethics 


Declaring that it is up to the insur- 
ance industry to help “clean house,” Mr 


Segal urged the development of a code 
of ethics and said: “Anyone violating 
that code should be prevented from par- 
ticipating in the conduct of welfare 
plans. ... While there are some wel- 


fare funds that are deliberately mis- 
handled, | don’t think we should permit 
the evils that have developed to dim 
our view of the great progress that has 
been made by many, many other wel- 
fare funds. 

“We must keep a sense of real per- 
spective, and realize that there are 
thousands of good welfare funds in ex- 
istence, and these are being adminis- 
tered on a basis which truly serves the 
best interest of the employes, their 
families and the industry, and the coun- 
i Apne 

“I know hundreds of large and small 
employers who have hailed the achieve- 
ments of many welfare funds as a prac- 
tical means cI improving labor-manage- 
ment relations and furnishing good 
insurance security and protection at 
reduced cost. And what a remarkable 
achievement this welfare fund program 
is when we see that it has the support 
of the major political parties, trade 
union movement, major employers’ as- 
sociations, and industry groups—indeed, 
virtually every segment of American 
society.” 

In the early part of his address, Mr. 
Segal discussed some of the basic rea- 
sons for the growth of trusteed welfare 
funds as a vehicle for providing group 
insurance benefits, as well as some of 
the steps that should be taken to estab- 
lish and maintain a welfare fund on a 
sound basis. 


LARGEST DELEGATIONS 

Largest delegations at the group in- 
surance meeting, February 9-10, of the 
Health & Accident Conference in Chi- 
cago, was that of Washington National, 
Evanston, with 17 on hand. Three next 
largest were Benefit Association of Rail- 
way Employees with 15 on hand; Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty with 12 and 
Continental Casualty with 10. under- 
writers attending. 


Competition 


The prediction was made by Robert 
W. Kneebone, vice president, National 
Bank of Commerce, Houston, Tex., in 
his luncheon address February 9 at the 
annual group insurance meeting in Chi- 
cago of the Health & Accident Conter- 
ence that “the days ahead will see the 
stiffest competition in the past 15 
years.” He pointed to the return of the 
buyers’ market in full force, with good 
profits likely by way of reasonable 
prices, quality goods, new lines and ag- 
gressive promotion. 

Speaking on the subject, “Tomorrow’s 
World,” Mr. Kneebone said it will be a 
vastly different one in which to live. 
“This will come about through the ideas 
in men’s minds which have been acti- 
vated by those with courage and belief 
enough to make their dreams have 
reality.” He maintained that the atomic 
age, which has been ushered in, “must 
be one of peaceful development rather 
than destruction and we must be 
ready to embrace its opportunities.” 

New Emphasis on Spiritual Values 

Mr. Kneebone was giad to observe 
that one of the great changes taking 
place in America is the new emphasis 
that is being placed on spiritual values. 
“This, together with the true Amer- 
ican medicine of hard work, a convales- 
cent tonic of thrift and salesmanship of 
high order, are the antidotes for grow- 
ing competition,” he stressed. 

The speaker also pictured the nation 
as “merging from an inflationary era 
into a period in which deflation is tak- 
ing place. Prices again are being set 
by natural law of supply and demand. 
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The aftermath of depression, war and 
the post-war spending spree must be 
faced.” 

Based upon the best estimates, Mr, 
Kneebone pointed to 1954 as likely to 
be our second best year. He said: “We 
are over the mountain peak of produc- 
tion and income, both individual and 
corporate, as reflected in the 1953 fig- 
ures, and will now be operating on a 
high plateau of real prosperity. 

“We have seen all-time highs in pro- 
duction, employment, individual incomes 
and spending by business and the con- 
sumer; also, in profits before taxes. In 
1953, we have seen over 1,000,000 homes 
built, 7,000,000 cars and trucks sold, a 
traveling spree unequaled. We _ have 
also seen the backlog of $200 billion in 
savings continue to be developed, and 
prices hold more uniform. 

“Currently, we expect a slow-down in 
some lines of endeavor, but there are 
many signs on the horizon that indicate 
even greater future potential. These in- 
clude the needs for more schools, more 
roads. Our increased population will 
continue to be a plus factor. The suc- 
cessful enterprises will develop their fu- 
ture records by a return to hard selling 
procedures.” 

Mr. Kneebone was _ introduced by 
Donald D. Cody, New York Life, who 
was program subcommittee chairman at 
this gathering. 


Mrs. Martin Imm Welcomed 


A friendly welcome was accorded to 
Mrs. Martin H. Imm of St. Paul Hos- 
pital & Casualty Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
at the hospital-medical and group in- 
surance meetings, February 8-10, of the 
Health & Accident Conference in Chi- 
cago. She was an interested observer 
at the sessions, absorbing a lot of in- 
formation. 

The sympathy of the conference mem- 
ber companies has been expressed to 
Mrs. Imm in the untimely death re- 
cently in an airplane crash of her hus- 
band who was president of the St. Paul 
company. Mr. Imm _ was. particularly 
missed at the hospital-medical meeting 
as he had been an active worker for 
many years on this committee of the 
conference. 

Mrs. Imm has been elected president 
of St. Paul Hospital & Casualty suc- 
ceeding her husband. 


Over 400 Attended 


Roy A. MacDonald, director of com- 
pany relations, Health & Accident Con- 
ference, announced at the opening of its 
sixth annual group insurance meeting 
in Chicago February 8 that attendance 
was over 400, the largest gathering of 
group insurance people held to date. 
This compares with a total of 334 at 
the 1953 group meeting. Mr. MacDonald 
paid tribute to the efforts of George N. 
Watson, Crown Life’s group actuary, as 
chairman of the conference group com- 
mittee, and Donald D. Cody, New York 
Life’s group actuary, as chairman of the 
program subcommittee, in assembling a 
fine array of speakers. 





KENTUCKY COMPULSORY BILL 


A compulsory motor vehicle liability 
insurance bill has been introduced in 
the Kentucky Legislature recently by 
Representative W. R. Smith-Hindman, 
Democrat. Listed as H. B. 101, the pro- 
posed legislation would forbid registra- 
tion for any motor vehicle until the 
owner has filed satisfactory proof of 
financial responsibility. 
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Dutcher, Bevan, Gillespie, Panelists on 
Effective Group Plan Administration. 


Chicago, Feb. 9—A large audience was 
in attendance for the panel discussion 
“Effective Administration of Group 
Plans,” held at the Drake Hotel 
afternoon during the second day of the 
annual group insurance program of the 
Health & Accident Underwriters Con- 
ference. Burtt D. Dutcher was the mod- 
erator for the panel discussion. 

Mr. Dutcher is the assistant manager, 


on 
this 


accounting and billing division, group 
department, of New York Life. James 
R. Bevan, assistant actuary, Liberty 
Mutual, and James N. Gillespie, comp- 
troller, Time Insurance Co., were panel 
participants. 
Burtt D. Dutcher 
Mr. Dutcher entitled his talk, “Sug- 


gestions in Establishing and Reviewing 
Procedures in the Group Administration 
Department.” He stressed the fact that 
“no group department will run smoothly 
and efficiently unless the supervising 
personnel of its various divisions appre- 
ciate the problems which arise in the 
other divisions of their department and 
other departments of the company.” 

Speaking of the administrative staffs, 
he said that individual division under- 
standing of administrative problems is 
necessary if progress is to be made. Mr. 
Dutcher then outlined procedures estab- 
lished in a life insurance company to be 
used in group administration. He urged 
that a good methods job can only be 
done by winning the nthlieace of the 
supervising personnel and by placing 
them in a position where they will actu- 
ally contribute to the cause. 

But, he continued, the setting up of 
procedures is only 50% of the battle. 
“Getting procedures to work takes a 
greater variety of ‘know-how.’” Mr. 
Dutcher made the following suggestions 
on how to limit cost: 1. constantly review 
procedures to eliminate unnecessary re- 
ports; pay a good starting salary and 
thus be able to select more carefully the 
better type clerks to do your work; 3. set 
up a good training program and include 
training in office equipment, office eti- 
quette, general insurance practice, indi- 
vidual’s place in over-all picture, techni- 
cal work. 

New Equipment Not the Answer 

He cautioned the buying of new office 
equipment with the belief that its mere 
possession will streamline systems. Well- 
trained office equipment salesmen and 
management engineers were mentioned 
as going a long way to the reduction of 
cost. 

Mr. Dutcher listed the proper handling 
of people as the key to all his sugges- 
tions. “Probably the most important part 
of getting work done properly, is the job 
of following up, to insure that the work 
is being done correctly and being done 
on schedule. It will pay you,” he said, 
“to constantly give out praise tempered 
with constructive criticism.” 

The trend of management to make the 
office worker into a factory worker in 
its attempt to have efficiency as a goal, 
was erroneous, he continued. Reviewing 
recent scientific findings which showed 
that non-scientific ways often get better 
results in relation to business and indus- 
try, Mr. Dutcher said, “Some of our 
scientific approaches to the office worker 
during the last decade may be wrong. 
If we are after quality, we should first 
consider the job.” 

To produce a quality job and also to 
eliminate the need for time studies and 
work standard programs, he listed a 


training program for supervising person- 
nel as one of the most important steps 
in such a program. 

“Meetings,” 


he said, “are one of the 


best means found for checking upon the 
efficiency of a staff doing a certain func- 
tion.’ ’ He cited the present panel discus- 
sion as one such representative meeting. 

In conclusion, Mr. Dutcher said that 
he felt it an excellent opportunity to 
get together with fellow members of the 
insurance industry to discuss mutual 
problems and in a cooperative manner 
set about to solve them. 


James R. Bevan 


“Objectives in Planning Accounting 
Procedures and the Efficient Procedures 
and Programming for the Attainment 
of These Objectives,” was the subject of 
Mr. Bevan’s address. He confined his 
remarks to the accounting system only 
as they related to the processing of 
group accident and health premiums. 

Mr. Bevan enumerated what he con- 
sidered to be desirable objectives and 
then outlined the features of the ac- 
counting system which tended to accom- 
plish these objectives. 

As the most important objectives in 
planning accounting procedures, he listed 
the following: 1. to minimize the ex- 
pense of installing and operating an ac- 
counting system consistent with the 
maintenance of adequate records; 2. 
simplification of the accounting system; 
3. coordination of the system as closely 
as possible with accounting procedures 
on other lines of insurance written by 
the company; 4. to provide ape. the 
accounting system for as much addition- 
al related data as possible; 5. re provide 
for the maintenance of current records 
which are readily accessible to the field 
as well as to the home office; 6. to pro- 
vide sufficient flexibility such that the 
system can be easily adapted to accom- 
modate all policyholders; 7. to provide 
reasonably rigid controls so that account- 
ing entries can be balanced periodically. 

In order to discuss the manner in 
which his company attempts to attain 
these objectives, Mr. Bevan described 
their actual accounting procedure and 
pointed out how the system was de- 
signed to satisfy the objectives already 
brought forth. 

“Our system,” he said, “is based pri- 
marily on the self-accounting approach 
wherein we rely on the policyholder to 
provide us with the proper premium when 


due.” In order to facilitate this proce- 
dure. the group supervisor, in whose 
territory the risk is located, furnishes 


the policyholder with the application 
premium forms. We deem this proce- 
dure to be prerequisite to the attainment 
of an efficient system based on the self- 
accounting approach.” 

Premium Statement Form 


Mr. Bevan stressed the fact that effi- 
cient progré umming for the attainment of 
several of the objectives depends, in no 
small degree, on the actual form of the 
premium statement which is used. He 
said the flexibility of Liberty Mutual's 
system is achieved by the availability of 
several premium forms wherein the dif- 
ference, form by form, relates to the 
method of premium payment. Mr. Bevan 
then gave a detailed analysis of the pre- 
mium forms used by his company. 

He enumerated additional adopted 
procedures that make Liberty Mutual's 
system as simple and as understandable 
as possible from the policyholder’s and 
company’s point of view. 

Referring to errors made by 
in computing the monthly premium 
amount, he said, “We have found that 
the most practical approach to this prob- 
lem is to prepare a corrected premium 
statement in every instance of suspected 
error.” The corrected statements are 
then incorporated in a special form let- 
ter for transmittal to the insured. “This 


insureds 





Group Meeting 


procedure,” he continued, “has proved 
to be more satisfactory than attempting 
to resolve the apparent error by written 
correspondence with its frequent delays 
and misunderstandings, and thus it as 
sists us in achieving our objective relat- 
ing to simplicity of operation.” 

Speaking of Liberty Mutual, Mr. 
Bevan concluded: “We have tried to 
build our accounting system on a founda- 
tion of desirable accounting objectives 
insofar as they relate to the conduct of 
group business. It is important to add 
that our objectives and our system are 
not intended to be static. 

“In our company, we have found it 
necessary to pay particular attention to 
the improvement of such service func- 
tions as claims and_ statistical which 
seem have a more direct bearing on 
policyholder interests.” 


James N. Gillespie 


Mr. Gillespie presented his report on 
“Small Company Group Accounting Ad- 
ministration.” He noted that there are 


many possible approaches to accounting 
procedures due to the fact that both life 
and multiple line companies are in the 
field, and that his company, Time Insur- 
ance, is a monoline organization. 

In relation to the one area of obvious 
difference, Mr. Gillespie said that in 
planning accounting proc edures for his 
company, they have analyzed the basic 
ground rules which are desired to be 
retained. “Among these,” he continued, 
“we have a central set of departments 
in the internal side of the picture.” 

Commenting that both group franchise 


and sales efforts, as well as those for 
ordinary business are made solely 
through field sales supervisors, he said: 


“We are laying the groundwork to bring 
our accounting into one centralized op- 
eration. Our ordinary billing, accounting 
and statistical work is concentrated in 
one tabulating department, and we are 
now drafting a procedure that will bring 
franchise and group accounting, billing 
and statistical procedures into the same 
tabulating unit.’ 

Mr. Gillespie reviewed his company’s 
ordinary department premium account- 
ing system and said that Time is fortu 
nate in that all of its agents handle the 
company paper work in an_ identical 
manner. “We wish to maintain that 
thought in our group operations as far 
as possible. What little ‘direct- billed’ 
business we have is handled with con 
tinuous form premium notice sets. 

Comprised of Small Groups 

“Our business is comprised substanti 
ally of what would be known as small 
groups in the trade.” He said that Time 
thus places a little more importance o1 
the thought of supplying these groups 
with detail billings, as opposed to sum- 


mary type or self-accounting type pre 
mium accounting operations. 
“On the other hand,” he noted, “being 


a monoline company, we frequently find 
ourselves in the position of working with 
a life company which, although it has 
group coverages, does not enter into the 
group disability field. We feel it would 
be desirable for our billing procedures 
to be able to accommodate all three 
types previously mentioned. 

“We are looking to the establishment 
of a control or our billing procedures for 
a group on punch cards, so that we will 
be able to arrange this billing in either 
a summary card or detail listing billing 
form, and also, to accommodate the in- 
ternal handling of premium records re- 
ceived from any self-accounting situa- 
tion we may have on the books.” 

Due to the fact that Time does a good 
deal of association group business, Mr 
Gillespie said that his company planned 
to handle this business on tabulating 
equipment, utilizing once again the same 
items available to them on their direct 

“Billing business. 

He continued that the company *s sales 
analyses will be prepared in a compar- 
able manner for both new groups and 
for new policies in the ordinary depart- 
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CALLAHAN-COURSEY ITINERARY 
International A. & H. Assn. Officials 
on Pacific Coast Trip Will Launch 
Three State Associations 
Tom Callahan, Milwaukee, president 
of the Intern: ational Association of A. & 
H. Underwriters, who is a leading agent 
of Time Insurance Co., and William G. 
Coursey, Chicago, managing director of 





TOM 


CALLAHAN 


the association, 
ruary 20, on a 
Pacific Coast. 
launch three 


leave on Saturday, Feb- 
three weeks’ trip to the 
Their objective is to 
new state associations in 
line with the International's expansion 
program for 1954. 

At Phoenix, Ariz., the first stop, they 
will meet with local A. & H. men who 
are the key people in the formation of 
a state association for Arizona. Then, 
on February 25 in Los Angeles, they 
will attend a joint meeting of the San 
Diego, San Francisco and Angeles 
associations. It is being arranged by 
Howard Nevonen, one of Washington 
National’s leading general agents, who 
is the International’s zone director in 
that area. A California state association 
is expected to be the outcome of this 
meeting. 

Messrs. Callahan and Coursey will ad 
dress each of these associations before 
proceeding to Oregon where they will 
appear before the Portland A. & H 
Association, spending two days (March 
1 and 2) in that city lining up another 
State association. Next stop will be in 
Seattle on March 5 where they will talk 


Los 


at the local association’s meeting and 
concentrate on formation of the Wash- 
ington State Association. Final stop will 
be at Salt Lake City on March 10 to 


meet with the Utah State Association. 
The addition of three new associations 


will bring the International’s total to 
23 with seven to go by the June annual 
meeting at Omaha to reach the 1954 


goal of 30. Feeling of its leaders is that 
a much better job can be done, pat 
ticularly in public relations, with a 
nationwide Bross of active 
associations, 


State 


believe will allow our 
home office agency department as well 
as the field supervisors to handle these 
reports in an easier manner.’ 

In relation to group procedures being 
brought into conformity with present 
ordinary department procedures, Mr 
Gillespie concluded: “This is one manner 
in which we feel a specialty casualty 
company, operating on a monoline basis 


ment. “This we 


such as we are, can achieve accounting 
objectives in an efficient manner and 
still keep themselves thoroughly com- 


petitive with other types of group writers 
in the field.” 














6th Annual 


Breakfast Meetings A Success 


H. & A. Conference Innovation Liked by 


Participants; Dis- 


cussion Leaders Were Messrs. Morrison, Miller, Albright, 
Mansfield, Hilliard, Probst, Rinker, McDowell, Crews, Voight 


As an innovation at its annual group 
insurance meeting the Health & Acci- 
dent Conference conducted a series of 
breakfast sessions February 9-10 as part 
of the program planned by its group 
insurance committee. A total of ten such 
meetings, five each morning running 
from 8 to 9:30 o’clock, and each with 
its own chairman, were put on. With 
the emphasis on current problems and 
with unrehearsed give-and-take discus- 
sions, they were voted a complete suc- 
cess. In fact, they were a sell-out. Each 
discussion leader prepared his own sum- 
mary of the informal views expressed 
at his particular session and passed it 
along to the general meeting in the 
afternoon. 

Subjects discussed the first morning 
included trade association group busi- 
ness—Norman C. Morrison, Federated 
Mutual Implement & Hardware, discus- 
sion leader; extended maternity—Wil- 
liam L. Miller, Northern Life of Seattle; 
claim reserves—R. Donald Albright, 
Provident Life & Accident; blanket cov- 
erages—Wayland Mansfield, Woodmen 
Accident, and fringe benefits—George I. 
Hilliard, Washington National. 

The second morning the list of topics 
embraced major medical expense cover- 
age—Charles E. Probst, Connecticut 
General Life, discussion leader; conver- 
sions—Paul H. Rinker, Continental As- 
surance; professional association groups 
—George L. McDowell, Commercial In- 
surance Co. of Newark; coinsurance and 
deductible hospital plans—John W. 
Crews, Benefit Association of Railway 
Employees, and compulsory cash sick- 
ness plans—Eugene C. Voight, Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty. The following 
gives the summarizations of most of 
these breakfast meetings. 


Trade Association Group 


Participants in the trade association 
group session, led by Norman C. Morri- 
son, Federated Mutual, decided that best 


prospects for trade association group 


insurance are automobile dealers, retail 
hardware stores, milk dealers, etc. These 
may include both large and ‘small asso- 
ciations. Those covering large geograph- 
ical areas appear less desirable; national 
associations are not regarded favorably. 

Various company practices differ widely. 
Some companies require that a certain 
percentage of the employer members 
must be insured, others do not. Where 
this requirement is needed, a 30% level 
seems adequate. Some companies re- 
quire a minimum average size of unit, 
setting this at five employes. There was 
fairly general opinion that the plan 
would not work satisfactorily with an 
average much below five. When it gets 
down to units of one person, selection 
works against the company. Some solve 
this by excluding all members with less 
than three people. 

There was considerable opinion that 
one must get adequate participation in 
each of the individual units. At least 
75% ot the eligible employes in each 
unit should be insured. In fact, some 
companies require 100% participation in 
the smaller units and 75% in the larger 
ones. Then, too, some companies require 
that the employer members pay the 
entire cost of the insurance, at least for 
the employe coverages. It was felt that 
this produces better results than writ- 
ing a group on a contributory plan. 

Among advantages to this type of 
business, as seen by the discussion par- 
ticipants, are the stability of association 
group business ; less likelihood of chang- 
ing carriers because of rate increases 
associations are quite reasonable to dez ul 
with; in most statewide associations 
most of their members will be in smaller 
cities and towns where hospital costs 
are lower than in larger places, and this 
has produced more satisfactory hospital 
claims experience. 

Among disadvantages it was pointed 
out: It is very difficult to sell and to 
enroll member firms in any way that 
does not prove expensive to the com- 
pany; selling by mail not very satis- 
factory; a wide variety of associations 
which means a company must be selec- 
tive in effort to get the right groups; 
difficult to maintain adequate participa- 
tion. 


Extended Maternity Benefits 


Because of the importance attached to 
the question, “Should there be a rule 
establishing liability on maternity and 
chronic conditions when one group in- 
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surance carrier is succeeded a an- 
other?” by the A. & H. committee of 
the Insurance Commissioners’ associa- 
tion, this subject was thoroughly aired 
at the breakfast meeting on extended 
maternity benefits, presided over by W. 
L. Miller, Northern Life. 

Two diametrically opposite views are 
taken by the companies. Some feel that 
the original carrier should carry on with 
the policy while others think that the 
succeeding carrier should assume the 
burden. The former view seemed to be 
more prevalent. 

Practice of individual companies were 
summarized as follows: Company A 
automatically grants immediate mater- 
nity to those who need it; Company B 
will extend benefits nine months if an 
employe leaves the group. For imme- 
diate maternity, it pays five cents on 
the dollar and 30 cents for obstetrical 
benefits; Company C meets the need of 
the people. It will assume the maternity 
benefits when taking over the policy; 
Company D gives immediate benefits to 
employes and wives and provides ex- 
tended benefits for any employe leaving. 
Emphasis is put on extended rather than 
immediate benefits. 

Company E believes that the practice 
should become standard on_ transfer 
cases; Company F induces the employer 
to take over cost of immediate mater- 
nity for the first nine months of the 
policy rather than spreading the cost 
over the employes’ payments of pre- 
miums. This applies only to the em- 
ploye’s dependents. Company G_ says 
the master policy should be in force for 
at least one year before extended bene- 
fits cover policyholders. 

A final company gives maternity bene- 
fits on an immediate basis at deferred 
rates when taking a contract over from 
the Blue Cross, but says: “This is a 
silly practice which has cost many dol- 
lars in claims not contemplated under 
our rate structure. The only state in 
which we have no problem is Michigan 
where the Insurance Department re- 
quires all writers, including Blue Cross, 
to extend benefits for nine months when 
there is a waiting period initially for 
maternity benefits.” 

Sentiment of the meeting on _ this 
question was that “we would all be 
better off if there were a uniform rul- 
ing that could be followed with regard 
to extended maternity benefits.” 


Claim Reserves 


Participants in the breakfast discus- 
sion on “Claim Reserves,” led by Donald 





rn Provident Life & Accident, 
centered their attention on reserves for 
individual cases and reserves for the 
group department as a whole. They 
considered that the reserves for indi- 
vidual cases are necessary in order to 
evaluate properly the experience of a 
particular group. Furthermore, reserve 
factors should vary with the major 
coverage involved; they are frequently 
obtained by means of punched card 
tabulations showing the date paid ver- 
sus the date incurred, and most com- 
panies apply these factors to premiums, 
usually for a 12 month period in order 
to obtain the claim reserves for a par- 
ticular case. 

The question of how best to explain 
claim reserves to agents prompted one 
company to say: “We use graphs and 
charts to acquaint our field force with 
the necessity for claim reserves. Our 
representatives are thus better able to 
make similar explanations to brokers 
and policyholders. These charts indicate 
the amount of claim payments made 
after a certain date on claims incurred 
prior thereto, clearly showing the amount 
the company is liable for in claim pay- 
ments as of the date in question.” 

A variety of methods are employed 
for arriving at the reserve for the nine 
months extended maternity benefit fre- 
quently provided in hospital and sur- 
gical plans. Some companies do not com- 
pute a special reserve for this benefit 
but lump it in with the over-all reserve 
for the case. Other carriers compute a 
special maternity reserve which fre- 
quently is obtained as a percentage of 
premium which varies according to the 
female content. Another method is based 
on the actual amount of maternity 
claims paid under the case during the 
preceding nine months. 

As to group department reserves, it 
was held that the total reserve as of 
any specified date should represent the 
rigor gs to be paid subsequently in claims 

all business were canceled as of that 
ae Although methods of arriving at 
the total claim reserve for group busi- 
ness varied from company to company, 
they fell into two general categories: 

1. The larger companies apparently use a 
statistical method which eliminates the necessity 
of making an inventory of the individual claims 
that have been reported. 

2. The inventory method is used by other 


companies. They estimate the claim liability for 
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C.N. Walker in Older-Age Panel Talk 


Summarizes Falk-Brewster Survey 


interest was shown by 
the A. & H. company men attending 
last week’s hospital-medical forum of 
the Health & Accident Conference in 
Chicago, in the facts and figures pre- 
sented as to the problem of providing 
medical care insurance for older-age 
people. A comprehensive job in this 
connection was done by Charles N. 
Walker, assistant actuary, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, who summarized the report 
made last April by I. S. Falk and Agnes 
W. Brewster of the U. S. Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare. Mr. 
Walker felt that such a summary would 
give a picture of the actuarial and un- 
derwriting problems involved in insur- 
ing the older age group but, he said, 
“Unfortunately, it will not.” He has not 
been able, in fact, to find other informa- 
tion that will. 

However, Mr. Walker explained that, 
while there is not enough material avail- 
able to satisfy the actuary who desires 
any large degree of accuracy in his pre- 
mium rates, “there is enough to estab- 
lish experimental premium rates. This 
is probably enough at the moment, since 
the real problem involved in insuring 
this group of people are not those of 
precision in underwriting and rates. It 
is to be found in the attitudes and the 
thinking of the persons most vitally 
concerned—the public, the insurance in- 
dustry, medical profession and the gov- 
ernment. 


Considerable 


6,000 Suis Were Interviewed 


Interpreting the Falk-Brewster report, 
the speaker said that since it was not 
prepared by insurance people, it is not 
of immediate value to the insurance in- 
dustry. Supplementary questions con- 
cerning ownership of insurance and use 
of hospital facilities were asked of some 
6,000 persons interviewed who were age 
65 and over. Over 400 cases of hospitali- 
zation were found to have occurred in 
1951. Thus, it is definitely a small in- 
vestigation; yet the authors were able 
to write some 75 pages of description 
and conclusions and produce no _ less 
than 96 statistical tables. 

Since the interview method was used 
to collect information, several important 
limitations are inherent in the study, 
Mr. Walker said. First, only hospital 
care was investigated. “Obviously,” he 
pointed out, “other types of medical care 
must be investigated before we can have 
a complete picture of medical care re- 
quirements for the aged population. In 
addition, in investigating insurance own- 
ership, it was not thought possible to 
make any classification as to adequacy 
of insurance, either of type of coverage 
or amount of benefits, other than to 
eliminate minor and limited policies. 

“There is no attempt to determine the 
cause of hospitalization, or whether or 
not hospitalization which had occurred 
Was necessary, or whether anv _ sick- 
nesses had occurred during the observa- 
tion period which should have been 
hospitalized, or which would have been 
hospitalized under different circum- 
stances. 

“Also, reporting of hospitalization was 
limited to general and special hospitals. 
Confinement in mental institutions, tu- 


berculosis sanatoriums, nursing and 
convalescent homes and the like was 
not reported. This latter means that 


some understatement from coverage of 
the usual hospital insurance policy oc- 
curs, since most policies cover tuber- 
culosis; some cover mental disease, and 
it is problematical as to how many 
nursing and convalescent homes might 
be covered, especially if confinement in 
these institutions immediately followed 
a stay in a general or special hospital. 
“One other point should be remem- 


bered in thinking of the needs of this 
group; it is a low income group. The 
median income of the over age 65 group 
was estimated at $1,900 per family per 
year, as opposed to $3,300 for the popu- 
lation as a whole. It follows, therefore, 
that in the majority of cases the ex- 
pense of medical care will have a serious 
impact on family finances at a much 
lower level than is the case at the 
younger ages.” 


Rates of Hospital Admissions, Etc. 


Mr. Walker further observed: “The 
first tables produced in the Falk- 
Brewster report deal with the rates of 
admission, length of hospital stay and 
amount of hospital care reported by the 
older-age population. Remember that 
such data does not produce what we, 
as insurance people, would consider to 
be a rate of hospitalization. The reason 
for this is that persons who have been 
in the hospital during the observation 
period, but have died before the survey 
date, are not included. Since the death 
rate is high in the over age 65 group, 
the admission rate produced in this 
manner is much too low for insurance 
usage. Nevertheless, the rates produced 
showed that males have an admission 
rate 25-30% higher than females—a fact 
I think is significant. 

“The insured group was found to have 
admission rates 50-70% higher than the 
uninsured group and an average length 
of stay only slightly more than half as 
long. The authors ascribe this shorter 
length of stay in the insured group en- 
tirely to the better average health of 
the insured lives. While this is of 
course a factor, equally important is 
the fact that the insured group should 
be expected to contain many short dura- 
tion cases which did not occur in the 
uninsured group for lack of funds, and 
also the fact that the uninsured group 
contains many cases where hospital care 
was free of charge. Many of the Iatter 
would be chronic and custodial «cases, 
where custodial, rather than hospital 
care is what is really required. 

“The average length of stay fignres 
in the surveyed group are erratic (prob- 
ably due to small sample size), but they 
seem to indicate a slightly shorter aver- 
age length of stay for men than for 
women and also seem to indicate that 
the average length of stay increases 
with age.” 

Understate the True Situation 

The speaker declared that by not in- 
cluding hospitalization among persons 
who died during 1951 and the first part 
of 1952, “these admission rates and 
amount of care figures far understate 


For Society of Go-Givers 

Frank G. Dickinson, director, medical 
economic research bureau, American 
Medical Association, proposed at the 
hospital-medical forum of the Health & 
Accident Conference, February 8, in 
Chicago the formation of a Society of 
Go-Givers. Its members, he explained, 
would be required to sign an agreement 
renouncing all claim to any OASI pen- 
sion in excess of the amount which they 
and their employers had prepaid. In 
other words, each member would agree 
to return to the Federal treasury each 
month every penny of pensions not pre- 
paid. Said Mr. Dickinson: 

“If millions will agree to join with us 
in a Society of Go-Givers we can enjoy 
the pleasure of growing old without 
laying the foundation for a revolt of 
youth; and with oldsters like myself, 
well-meaning but thoughtless, becoming 
oppressors of youth. We must renounce 
that pension to which the law entitles 
us. My appeal is to those who are over 
50 years of age.” 

Mr. Dickinson said he was not the 
person to lead such a movement but he 
would be glad to be the first to sign an 
agreement which “would renounce the 
windfall pension now promised me.” He 
maintained that the evil of Townsend- 
ism could be stopped by the self-denial 
of a vigorous Society of Go-Givers, even 
as we die older and older. 





the true situation. The authors do make 
an attempt to obtain correct figures, by 
estimating, with the use of data from 
the National Office of Vital Statistics, 
the hospitalization which occurred dur- 
ing the group hospitalized in 1951 but 
not alive in March, 1952. The correc- 
tion they make, however, is incomplete, 
so that even their corrected figures 
still substantially understate the actual 
rate of hospital admission. 

“Estimates were made for hospital ad- 
missions among persons who died in 
1951. These estimates, in part at least, 
seem to be too low. In addition, a major 
error was made by failing to correct for 
hospital admissions among persons who 
died during the first three months of 
1952, and were, therefore, not alive at 
the time of survey. However, even with 
an incomplete correction, the admission 
rates are found to increase with age, 
and male admission rates are still found 
to be 25-30% higher than female. 

“In short, the figures thus far would 
indicate: (1) that the average length of 
hospital stay in the over-age group of 
the general population is in the vicinity 
of 25 davs; (2) that male admissions are 
about 25% higher than female; (3) that 
admissions in an insured group are 
50-70% higher than in an _ uninsured 
group; and (4) that both admission 
rates and length of stay increase with 
age. No conclusions can be_ reached 
concerning an actual admission rate, 
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either for the insured group or the 
total over-age population.” 


Big Variation in Admission Rates 
Mr. Walker then pointed to one of 


the appendices to the report, showing 
admission rates for several insurance 
plans, which he felt to be worthy of 


attention. This gives the admission 
rates, length of stay and amount of hos- 
pital care for recent periods for the 
Health Insurance Plan of Greater New 
York, permanent pensioners of the Gen- 
eral Electric and Missouri Pacific Rail- 


way Companies, and public insurance 
plans of British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan. He said: 


“The most interesting feature of these 
experiences is the tremendous variation 
to be found. Admission rates in the 
six plans vary from 12.5 to 38.8 per 100, 


and amount of hospital care varies 
from 104 days per 100 to 696. This 
points up dramatically the fact that 


hospital care, particularly the admission 
rate, is very sensitive to such influences 
as the availability of hospital facilities, 
the methods of financing the require- 
ments for admission and similar circum- 
stances. It also, I think, makes it quite 
apparent that if a large number of per- 
sons not now insured are brought under 
an insurance plan of any sort, then the 
figures found today for incidence of 
hospital admissions cannot be expected 
to remain unchanged. ‘6 

In conclusion Mr. Walker brought 
out: “Much time and effort have been 
devoted to studying a set of figures 
which, first of all, is derived from an 
extremely small sample and _ further, 
produce results which basically under- 
state the real extent of the problem. In 
doing so, I think the report unduly con- 
demns the insurance industry by im- 
pression, if not by words, for not doing 
more on what appears to be a financially 
simple problem. In addition, the ques- 
tion also arises as to whether it might 
not tend to improperly influence gov- 
ernmental planning by seriously under- 
stating the cost of universal hospital 
coverage. 

“What this type of conclusion fails to 
realize is that in the course of provid- 
ing first dollar coverage insurers incur 
substantial administration and distribu- 
tion costs. Rather than decrease medi- 
cal care costs, therefore, such cover- 
ages only serve to increase them. The 
proper goal for the insurance industry, 
I think, is provision of medical care 
dollars which the policyholder cannot 
provide by himself.” 

The following gives the digests of the 
addresses delivered at the older-age panel 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Breckinridge, Illinois 
Public Aid Commission, and Gerhard 
Hirschfeld of Research Council for Eco- 
nomic Security, which were held over 
from last week’s convention report. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Breckinridge 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brickinridge centered 
her attention on the health needs of 
aging Americans, deficiencies in health 
services, both public and private, and 
put the question as to whether unmet 
health needs among older people are 
sufficiently greater to require an ex- 
pansion of service in the near future. 
She also declared that “we must face 
the delicate and important questions in- 
volved in programs financed by tax 
funds.” In her opinion, the public health 
services of the U. S., whether supported 
by Federal, state or local tax funds, 
have certain built-in limitations beyond 
which they cannot practically go. She 
also noted that in general, the health 
services financed by public funds now 
going to older people provide care only 
for those who are sick. 

Conclusion she reached on this phase 
of the problem was “that private enter 
prise give serious thought to the expan- 
sion and improvement of health services 
in certain specific areas, namely, pre- 
ventive and diagnostic services, includ- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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demonstrate that he is unsuitable for 
for any other 


Randall and Finnell Tell How Mutual fanetion witht eae Ma operation. If 


Of Omaha Develops Group A. & H. 


How the Mutual of Omaha has set up 
its group sales training division—its 
selection of manpower and the curricu- 
lum of study which will best qualify its 
fieldmen to become group specialists— 
was the subject of the panel talks given 
February 10 at the sixth annual group 
insurance meeting of the Health & Ac- 
cident Conference by Al W. Randall and 
Richard Finnell, respectively group de- 
partment manager and_ supervisor of 
group sales training division of this 
organization. 

The Mutual of Omaha entered the 
group field in 1950, recognizing from 
the outset the value of a regional group 
office operation with group specialists 
maintaining these offices to sell business 
and render service to policyholders. 
These offices operate independently of 
those of the companies’ general agents. 

It was brought out by Mr. Randall 
that the sharp growth of interest in 
health and welfare programs and the 
ever-broadening scope of group insur- 
ance protection “necessitated continuous 
planning for expansion of our regional 
office operation.” He told of difficulty 
in finding experienced group men and 
those that were contacted required addi- 
tional training in the technicalities of 
claim handling “to properly fit into our 
method of operation.” 

Accordingly, to meet the growing de- 
mands for additional group salesmen in 
established offices and for the transfer 
of experienced group men to the newly 
established regional offices, plans were 
laid for est iblishing a group sales train- 
ing division early in 1953 for both Mu- 
tual of Omaha and its companion com- 
pany—United Benefit Life. 


Organizing the Program 


“To date we have concentrated almost 
entirely upon training young men to be 
group specialists and for work within 
our group sales and service organiza- 
tion,” said Mr. Randall. Second phase 
of the training—to be intensified in 1954 
—will be to equip the agent who sells 
individual A. & H. group and works 
through a general agent with a working 
knowledge of group A. & H. selling. 

In defining the purpose of the sales 
training program Mr. Randall said: 
“We were firmly convinced we could 
not endow a man with sales ability but 
we could teach salesmen group insur 
ance and put the tools in their hands to 
sell our product. In addition, we could 
count on better retention of group 
salesmen through promotion to better 
positions within our own organization. 
Our final purpese then, was to prepare 
the group trainee for responsibilities he 
would assume in the field, to have a 
ready supply of trained salesmen for ex 
pansion and premotion and a resulting 
increase in group production. 

“Our second step was to obtain a 
competent instructor to carry our train- 
ees through the course which we were 
to lay out for them. We considered that 
this man should have a background of 
teaching, personnel work, and of course, 
a sound foundation of group insurance 
principles and detailed knowledge of the 
various group coverages. We were for 
tunate to have such a man in our own 
rganization—Richard Finnell.” 


Planning the Curriculum 


Logically following these two steps 
was the planning of the curriculum. 
This part of the discussion was handled 
by Mr. Finnell, who pointed out that 
the training covered a six months’ pe- 
riod; that the classroom method of 
presentation was used wherever pos- 
sible; that trainees were assigned to 


his aptitude points to administrative 
work, he would normally be assigned to 
such a position within the home office 
upon completion of the training pro- 
gram. We feel that the training pro- 
gram is valuable for the key personnel 
within the home office and accordingly 
his time would have been well spent.” 
The speaker also explained that the 
amount of field work assigned to the 
trainee is limited since it is essential 
that he have a thorough knowledge of 
fundamentals before going into the field. 
The regional office to which the trainee 
is assigned is in a much better position 
to offer valuable on-the-spot experience. 
“Assignment to a regional office will 
depend on the trainee’s aptitude and the 
needs of our regional offices for ex- 
perienced personnel. This would nor- 


various sections within the group de- 
partment for approximately one-half of 
the six months’ period—working right 
along with the supervisor of the sec- 
tion so as to obtain practical experience 
to augment his classroom instruction. 

Mr. Finnell then explained that vary- 
ing amounts of time were devoted to 
the following subjects: General princi- 
ples of group insurance, need for group 
coverages nature of group coverages, 
cost, administrative phases of each type 
of coverage, and claim handling. 

“The latter part of the curriculum 
deals with the practical application of 
the fundamentals learned in the train- mally be within six months of the com- 
ing school and applied in the home pletion of the period of intensive train- 
office underwriting section. In addition ing. These men will be given special 
the trainees are taught the problems i In- assignments while they remain in the 
volved in meeting competition, install- office with special attention given to 
ing plans, and handling correspondence any phases of the training in which 
in the administration of the everyday they have been somewhat weak 
problems arising in the group field on e 
cases in force. 

“After completion of the home office Mr. Randall said that one of Mutual 
training, the instruction pertaining to of Omaha’s biggest problems at this 
prospecting and selling continues in the time is to keep its supply of young 
regional office to which the trainee has group trainees up to the demand of its 
been assigned.” field offices. He said: “It is sometimes 
difficult to obtain young men who are 
interested in the group insurance field 
primarily because they know little or 
nothing about group insurance and have 
not been exposed to it during their col- 
lege education. If we go to other fields 


Randall Discusses Some Problems 


Must Demonstrate Mastery of Material 


Mr. Finnell then emphasized that the 
trainee must demonstrate his mastery of 
the material before he is released by 
his supervisor. He is also rated periodi- 


cally on his acquired knowledge and ap- to select salesmen for our training 
titudes. In this connection the speaker courses, they know little or nothing 
said: about our business outside of what the 

“We realize that our initial interviews salesman’s own group insurance pro- 


are not infallible. The new man may 


gram provides in the way of benefits. 
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For this reason we accept every oppor- 
tunity to talk group insurance to all 
types of gatherings but more especially 
to groups of young people. 

“We feel that group insurance looms 
very large in the future of the insur- 
ance industry, and we feel we should 
have topnotch voung people coming up 
into the field to back this product with 
the best brains possible. Group insur- 
ance can and does offer a good future 
for sales minded young men.” 

As to 1954 plans to train the salesman 
of individual A. & companies for 
group A. & H. selling Mr. Randall 
pointed out: 

“The Companion Companies have a 
field sales force representing a consid- 
erable source of exposure to prospective 
group insurance buyers. It is our objec- 
tive to develop as many contacts as 
possible through brokers for the sale of 
group business, it is also our feeling 
that we can utilize our strong agency 
force in obtaining additional group busi- 
ness. Through this sales force the home 
office group representative can spread 
his activities to an extent that would be 
impossible solely through his own ef- 
forts. In many instances, especially in 
the smaller communities the Companion 
Companies’ group representative has in- 
valuable contacts with management of 
local industry. 


Building Salesman’s Confidence 


“Our group representatives at all 
times strive to cultivate the feeling with 
the individual salesman of direct  reli- 
ance upon the regional group office for 
general group information and for aid 
in presenting group plans and closing 
group cases. We know that building 
the salesman’s confidence in our ability 
to handle his group prospects along 
with stressing the hazards of concen- 
trating on the sale of group insurance 
to the detriment of his individual pro- 
duction will fit in with the ideas of our 
managers and individual salesmen. 

“We have published a pamphlet en- 
titled ‘Fundamentals of Group Insur- 
ance’ written in Jayman’s language and 
directed toward the salesman specializ- 
ing in the individual A. & H. field. but 
who does have group contacts. This 
pamphlet explains the type of benefits 
written, how to qualify a prosnect and 
when to call in the group snecialist. 

“We expect that the final result of 
these two phases of our training pro- 
gram will be more group-minded sales- 
men from every source. Each man with 
his own group sales track, good self 
management. proper prospecting meth- 
ods, and additional income due to in- 
creased group production.” 


Time Insurance Co. Buys 


Milwaukee Building for H. O. 


As part of a long range expansion 
program Time Insurance Co. of Mil- 
waukee, oldest A. & H. company in 
Wisconsin, has purchased for $250.000 
a prominent business building in that 
citv which, after extensive remodeling, 
will be its home office. Wisconsin Tele- 
phone Co. now occupies the building 
which is eight stories high and has 
40,000 square feet of floor space. It is 
located at 735 North Fifth Street, Mil- 
waukee, and was built by the telephone 
company in : 

Richard LL. Paddock, president of 
Time Insurance Co., points out that 
the building is about five times larger 
than Time’s present home at 213 West 
Wisconsin Avenue. His present plan is 
to move into it the latter part of 1955 
or early in 1956. 

The Time Co., 62 vears old, was orig- 
inally a mutual aid societv at La Crosse. 
Changing its name to Time Indemnity 
Co. in 1900, the company moved to 
Milwaukee, and ten years later was 
incorporated as a stock company in 
1910 under the present name. Operating 
in Wisconsin, Michigan and Iowa, its 
1953 premium volume totaled $4,200,000. 
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F, W.,Clark Weighs Problems Tewiees 
In Underwriting Transferred Risks 


Evaluation of the previous carrier’s 
experience was considered by Fred W. 
Clark, associate actuary, Lincoln Na- 
tional Life, to be one of the chief 
factors to keep in mind in the under- 
writing of a transferred risk in the 
group A. & H. field. Mr. Clark made 
this point at the outset of his address, 
February 9, before the sixth annual 
group meeting of the Health & Accident 
Underwriters Conference in Chicago. 

He specified that to evaluate the past 
experience of the risk the underwriter 
should have, in addition to a detailed 
description of the benefits which have 
been insured, a year by year record of 
the following: 

1. The number of persons eligible. 

2. The number and age distribution 
of persons insured 

3. The amount of earned premium for 
each separate coverage, and the unit 
rates which produced these premiums. 

4. The amount of incurred claims for 
each coverage (or the corresponding 
figures for paid claims with sufficient 
information to permit an estimate of 
the amount of incurred claims). 

5. The unit rates proposed by the 
present carrier for the period immedi- 
ately ahead. 


Complete, Authentic History Needed 


Mr. Clark considered the underwrit- 
er’s foremost problem to be the diffi- 
culty of obtaining complete and authen- 
tic history. “The present carrier is un- 
derstandably reticent for competitive 
reasons,” he said, “to go out of his way 
to make it safer and easier for another 
company to obtain the risk.” He 
brought out that actual cases of inten- 
tional withholding or distortion of facts 
“are known to most of us.” 

The speaker felt that the motivating 
influence behind many an _ employer’s 
interest in seeking a new carrier for his 
group A. & H. insurance is probably 
the notice of a rate increase to be im- 
posed by his present carrier. 

Among other problems involved in 
underwriting of transferred risks are 
the following which Mr. Clark dis- 
cussed: 

The difficulty of evaluating the extent 
to which improved benefits, better en- 
rollment and revised administrative pro- 
cedures will influence loss ratios. 


The problem of extra cost arising 
from benefits and administrative pro- 
cedures differing from those of the 


underwriter’s own company. 

The problems involved in providing 
continuity of coverage, for all insured 
persons. 

Evaluation of the motivation for the 
transfer as it bears on the underwriting 
decision. 


Loss of Coverage Should Not Be 


Suffered 


Among his observations on some of 
these problems Mr. Clark pointed first 
to the commendable attitude on the part 
of many companies that “we have an 
obligation to see to it that individual 
employes and their dependents do not 
suffer loss of coverage as a consequence 
of a transfer.” In this connection he 
remarked: 

"Often we are requested to provide 
immediate maternity coverage, either 
for the full benefit or on some modified 
basis, when considering transferred 
risks. It seems that usually the new 
insurer is expected to provide this ex 
tra benefit without any additional pre- 
mium charge. A decision to grant the 
benefit without premium charge may 
have a most beneficial effect on the sale, 
but it is interesting to contemplate from 





whence the dollars are coming to pay 
the extra claims. 

“Another problem arising 
desire to assure continuity of coverage 
is the necessity of providing protection 
for all employes covered by the former 
carrier, whether or not they are cur- 
rently actively at work.” 


from the 


Agent’s Interest in Commission 


The speaker then reminded his audi- 
ence that the possibility of the agent’s 
interest in the commission should not 
be overlooked. He recalled seeing the 
written recommendation of a “counsel- 
lor” on an eastern case of the usual 
type of welfare trust in which he 
frankly stated that he was recommend- 
ing a certain company because it would 
pay the highest commissions, thereby 
making it possible for him to do the 
best possible job for the trustees. 

Most frequent motivation for transfer 
inquiries these days, Mr. Clark said, 
is the hope of avoiding a rate increase 


imposed by the present carrier. How- 
ever, such inquiries often occur as a 
consequence of a change in manage- 


ment personnel or a change in union 
leadership or a change in the provisions 
of a collective bargaining agreement. 

"HE 4S probably the natural thing for 
a conscientious individual assuming a 
new responsibility to make a careful 
study of the contracts he inherits. It is 
probably equally as natural for the not- 
so-conscientious newcomer to seek his 
own advantage. 


Honest Dissatisfaction 


must all recognize that 

transfer often comes 
from a justifiable dissatisfaction with 
present service, benefits or cost. Among 
the sources of honest dissatisfaction we 
may catalog the following: 

“1. Frequent delays in receiving claim 
payments. 

“2. Dissatisfaction with administrative 


“Finally, we 
motivation for 


services, such as premium reporting, 
certificate issue, slow correspondence 
service, unnecessary detail. 


“3. Dissatisfaction with the present 
agent or broker for lack of proper serv- 
ice or for disrupting employes on the 
job. 

“4. Excessive premium 
reasonably high net costs. 
“5. Desire for broader benefits.” 

What made Mr. Clark’s handling of 
the transferred business problem doubly 
interesting was the series of projection 
slides which he showed to _ illustrate 
problems encountered when group cov- 
erage is transferred from one com- 
pany to another. 


rates or uwun- 
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Disability Coordinating Com. Meets in 
Chicago; International Assn. Pledges 
Legislative Cooperation 

Carl A. Ernst, general agent at St. 
Paul of the North American Life & 
Casualty, was reelected chairman of the 
Disability Insurance Coordinating Com- 
mittee at its Chicago meeting February 
8. In attendance were key people of 


the Health & Accident Conference 
and International Association of A. & 
H. Underwriters. Mr. Ernst is a past 


president of the International and a 
member of its president’s advisory com- 
mittee. 

Among matters discussed was inten- 
sification of A. & H. public relations at 
the grass roots level in which Inter- 
national Association feels that it is 
equipped to play an important role. It 
maintains a net work of local legislative 
committees, ready to get into action 
when needed. John G. Galloway, Bir- 
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Health and ana - Older Age Risks 


(Continued from 


than 13 million, 65 and over, 32 million, 
more between 46 and 64. It is the sheer 
number of aged persons, quite apart 
from their pressing needs, that makes 
them aware of their problem as a na- 
tional problem. This awareness leads to 
demands for action and to considerable 
pressure brought to bear upon our 
political representatives. 

“In view of this political crystallization 
of the problem, how much time is there 
for good, sound, basic action on the part 
of the health and accident industry? In 
the determination of legislative pro- 
posals, will the A. & H. industry be 
judged by proposals and recommenda- 
tions, or exclusively by performance ? 
In either case, what can the industry 
do? Will it be enough? And if it is not, 
what stands in the way? 


Sees Lack of Vital Data 


“One of the things that has stood in 
the way of action is a lack of data in 
crucial areas. Some of us have been 
attempting to meet this lack. Many of 
you know that the Council is engaged 
in a survey of the nature, extent, and 
especially the economic’ impact of ex- 
tended non-occupational illness among 
employed persons. It is rather a com- 
prehensive survey which eventually will 
cover 400,000 employed persons, which 
is 1% of the roughly 40 million that 
make up our non-agricultural private em- 
ployment. 


“It is too early yet to speak of find- 
ings even though the survey is beyond 
the half-way mark. But we have some 


interesting indications that suggest some 
of the things that we have not yet 
tried in déaling with the health needs of 
the aged. For example, we took 1,200 
cases of employed persons who had re- 
turned to work after an absence of 
more than four weeks because of non- 
occupational illness. We took a long 
look at the five leading diseases which 
were responsible for about 75% of these 
cases of prolonged illness. We found 
that digestive diseases accounted for 
29% of all absences. Of the 346 absences 
in this group, 102 were appendicitis, of 
which 87 required surgery. Hernia 
showed up with 95 cases. 
“The next largest group 
non-occupational accidents. 
men, they were mostly in the lower 
age groups. Among the women, the 
older age groups predominated. In third 
place followed respiratory diseases, with 
129 cases, of which influenza accounted 
for 39, pneumonia 35, and bronchitis, 19. 
In fourth place were circulatory diseases, 
with 128 cases, and in fifth place, diseases 
of the genito-urinary system, with 108 
cases. Among the last group, 81 were 
diseases of the genital organs, of which 


consisted of 
Among the 


64 were female, 37 of these involving 
hysterectomies. 
“This distribution, it seems to us, 


has profound significance for the insur- 
ance industry. So many of the _ pro- 





mingham, Ala., the International’s board 
chairman, brought out that collabora- 
tion on state legislation is one of the 
organization’s strongest points. 

The group also discussed possible dis- 
tribution of the new A. & H. booklet 
put out by the Better Business Bureaus 
in areas where it is feasible to do so. 

progress report was submitted by 
the International Association on. its 
DISC program in various colleges and 
universities. Under consideration is an 
advanced DISC course. set up on a 
seminar basis, about which more details 
will be available at-a later date. 

A preview of the International’s an- 
nual meeting at Omaha in Tune was 
presented and received favorable inter- 
est. Rav Wicker of the World Insur- 
ance Co., Omaha, will be local chairman 
on arrangements for this gathering. 
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longed illnesses were those for which 
early diagnosis is possible and for which 
prompt treatment in the early stages can 
effectively reduce the duration of the 
disability. This emphasized to us the 
importance of investigating the extent 
to which diagnostic and treatment facili- 
ties are available and are being used.” 


Major Medical Expense Coverage 


In connection with his survey and the 


need for further research Mr. Hirsch- 
feld said he was not unaware of the 
striking contributions of the A. & H. 


industry in protecting American people 
against financial hazards of accident and 
sickness. He referred specifically to 
major medical expense coverage, saying: 

“T don’t think there is doubt in any- 
one’s mind that the industry will con- 
tinue to expand its volume and_ to 
broaden its base. But as one who in his 
research capacity is trying to get to 
the bottom of the problems that we are 
confronted with, I cannot help but 
wonder whether this expansion will go 


far enough and will move quickly 
enough. I have no doubt of what this 
growth will do to the insurance busi- 


ness. But I am not so sure what it will 
do to the health needs among the aged. 

“The basic problem, how the health 
needs of the aged can be integrated 
with the principles and methods that 
are traditional with the health and ac- 
cident insurance industry, has not yet 
been answered. We have two basic facts 
One is the reality of the problem of 
the aged and especially their health 
needs; the other is the definite limita- 
tions within which the health and acci- 


dent insurance industry operates. 

“Of these limitations, the most im- 
portant probably is the fact that the 
insurance industry is not a non-profit 


industry. It cannot write every busines: 
regardless of risk. It cannot cover every- 
one regardless of ability to pay. It 
cannot determine its policies on purely 
social grounds. ‘6 


Clarifying Insurance Approach 


The speaker closed by submitting the 
following three points which he felt 
might be helpful in further clarification 
of the insurance approach to health 
needs of the aged. 

“(1) The most basic need is for com- 
mon agreement that the health and ac- 
cident insurance industry is faced with 
a social problem. This means that it is 
practically irrelevant whether one ac- 
cepts it or denies it. One way or an- 
other, the problem will compel atten- 
tion as well as solution, if not by private 
then by some other kind of enterprise 
Therefore, the primary consideration on 
the part of the A. & H. insurance in- 
dustry might not be whether measures 
taken to deal with the health needs of 
the aged are profitable or not, but how 
effective they are in bringing about a 
solution, even at a sacrifice. 

“(2) This recognition by itself, how- 
ever, is not enough. Before the indus- 
try can deal with the health needs of 
the aged in their over-all significance, 
i.e, in their significance not only to 
the aged, to insurance, to the medical 
profession, but to the community and 
the nation, we must have the facts. 
Research must be done before a pro- 
gram can be formulated, let alone, ac- 


tion taken. This need for research, T 
think, applies as much to private as to 
public enterprise. 

“(3) If the A. & H. insurance indus 
try finds that in order to meet the 
health needs of the aged, it has to 
assume additional risks, then it must 


determine ways and means of spreading 
those risks among its members. This 
may mean setting up some kind of ar- 
rangement, some method of pooling 


funds, some system of reinsurance pro- 
vided by the industry itself.” 
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6th Annual Group Meeting of H. & A. Conference 





Group Sales and Service Ideas Flow 


At Panel Session; 


The sales and service panel discussion 
at the sixth annual group insurance meet- 
ing of the Health & Accident Conference 
February 9-10 in Chicago featured four 
effective talks which directed attention 
to: (1) the organization and authority 
of the field force; (2) sales promotion 
and (3) training of salesmen. Donald 
D. Cody, group actuary, New York Life, 
as chairman of the program subcommit- 
tee, presided and did a fine job. 

Lead-off speaker was Ervin C. 
regional group supervisor in Chicago of 
the New York Life, who told the prob- 
lems with which a company is faced 
in entering this field and organizing a 
group insurance department. He was 
followed by Joseph E. Breslin, super- 
visor of group sales promotion in the 
Zurich-American Companies’ home of- 
fice, who showed a keen grasp of prob- 
lems in his particular field. The two 
were Al W. Randall, 

and Richard Finnell, 
supervisor, group sales training division, 
Mutual of Omaha, whose ideas on selec- 


Jones, 


final speakers 
group manager, 


tion and training of men to sell group 
coverages are covered on another page 
of this issue. 


Jones Realistic in His Sizeup 


Ervin C. Jones, who took the place of 
George R. Jordan, vice president, Re- 
public National Life—prevented by sick- 
ness from attending, made the realistic 
comment that a company entering the 
group field must be prepared to under- 
write losses on its business until such 
time as renewal premiums will take up 
the slack. He said it is hard to estimate 
how long this will take as “it is de- 
pendent upon the amount of business 
written and upon sound risks.” 

In its nak year in the group field 
the New York Life was offered an un- 
believably large number of transferred 
cases. An analysis indicated that these 
risks had been underwritten at  in- 
adequate rates; that claims were far in 
excess of premium, and that the prospect 
was faced with a substantial rate in- 
crease. “We refused to underwrite the 
vast majority of these risks,” Mr. Jones 
said, “And those we did take over were 
written at adequate premium levels. As 
a result, we have very few transfer cases 
on our books that are not now healthy.” 

The speaker maintained that a new 
company in the group field must be 
prepared to pay substantial salaries “be- 
cause the kind of man you will want 
to attract is the successful man who is 
capable of filling a position higher than 
that which he currently occupies. . .. No 
bonus or extra compensation should be 
payable until your field organization is 
established.” 

When New York Life entered this 
field 2% years ago it offered salaries 
basically higher than most of its com- 
petitors were offering and had no in- 
centive plan. Mr. Jones justified this 
attitude on the two grounds: (1) We 
had to build a sales organization before 
we could start to sell the product, so 
production—as essential as it is—must 
be secondary; (2) we all want good, 
clean business and this is particularlly 
so upon entering the group field. Your 
fieldman, being only human, might be 
very well inclined to ignore some of the 
poor aspects of a case if there is addi- 
tional income available to him. 

“Practically all of the group business 
we have written in our first two years, 
both new and transfer, is very healthy. 





Don Cody Presides 


This is in part attributable to the fact 
that we made it easy for our men to 
write clean business by making it un- 
necessary for them to supplement their 
incomes through additional incentives. 

Now that we are fairly well estab- 
lished in the field and are acquainted 
with the strength and weaknesses of 
our field, we have established a modest 
bonus plan as of January 1 which will 
give our men additional compensation 
for a job well done.” 

From the standpoint of sales admin- 
istration Mr. Jones said he is thoroughly 
sold on the value of a regional sales 
organization. He likes the decentraliza- 
tion of authority in the regional opera- 
tion and said: “The responsibility for 
many decisions rests with the regional 
manager and by its very nature allows 
quicker action and decisions which, in 
today’s competitive market, are impera- 
tive. ... The regional manager is also 
closer to his men than in a home office 
setup.” 


Favors Separate and Distinct Entity 


As to where the final authority of a 
group operation should rest, Mr. Jones 
is firmly convinced that in all of its 
phases “it should be a separate and 
distinct entity with a vice president in 
charge who has sole responsibility for 
the success or failure of that depart- 
ment.” He further said that the group 
operation must be subordinate to the 
principal business of the company. The 
business is different from any other 
part of the insurance industry and so 
are group salesmen. 

Speaking of the amount of authority 
that should be vested in the group field- 
men, the speaker emphasized: “We 
should hire strong, intelligent men and 
then vest in them the authoritv to do 
their jobs. A sales organization can 
function smoothly and efficiently only if 
responsibility and authority are truly 
delegated. . We must be given suf- 
ficient latitude to make-on-the-spot de- 
cisions regarding problems which arise 
in a sales presentation. . The group 
man in charge of an office should have 
authority to commit his company to any 
risk without prior home office approval 
so long as it comes within the rules set 
forth in the group field underwriting 
manual. This is the way we operate and 
it is healthy.” 

Finally, Mr. Jones admitted that he 
was fascinated by so-called margional 
or questionable risks, and he maintained 
that with proper intelligent underwrit- 
ing and service, the experience on some 
of these cases can be immeasurably im- 
proved. In fact, he has taken cases 
showing poor experience and, by the 
simple expedient of meeting and dis- 
cussion with both labor and manage- 
ment, made healthy cases of them. 
While authority to handle such cases 
must be given sparingly, he felt that 
companies have an obligation to accept 
an occasional risk “which presents a 
challenge to our ingenuity and ability.” 


Breslin Prolific With Sales Ideas 


Joseph E. Breslin described sales pro- 
motion as “that all-embracing, elusive 
will-of-the-wisp rascal.” He said he had 
one of his first lessons as to its potency 
in his grandfather’s fish market in 
Roston. This was only one of many 
stories related or sales articles referred 
to in Mr. Breslin’s long address. Prolific 
with promotional ideas, he summed up 
the definition of his subject by saying: 
“In sales promotion you first have to 
tell people what you have to sell and, 
second, supply them with a mighty 
potent reason for buying your product.” 

The speaker offered four tested steps 


G. R. JORDAN IN HOSPITAL 


George R. Jordan, group vice presi- 
dent of Republic National Life, Dallas, 
is in the hospital for an operation so he 
was unable to attend last week’s group 
insurance meeting of the Health & Ac- 
cident Conference. Mr. Jordan was 
scheduled to speak on “Organization 
and Authority of Field Force,” which 
subject was assigned to Erwin Jones, 
regional group manager, New York Life 
in Chicago. Mr. Jordan was missed by 
a host of friends at the gathering. 


which, he felt, must be taken in the 
process of producing group insurance 
sales today. The most immediate step 
is to create preference, and when this 
is done the way to the last two steps 
in the sales route are clear. He out- 
lined: 

“1. Establish contact so as to reach all 
of the men who directly or indirectly 
control the buying of group insurance. 
We must tell them who we are and 
what we have to sell. 

“2. Arouse interest. Making contact 
alone simply puts us in the file of ‘in- 
teresting information,’ and will never 
result in positive action on the part of 
the buyer. We must arouse their in- 
terest, make them sufficiently interested 
in us that we become a_ considerable 
factor in their thinking and that our 
product becomes regarded in the light of 
what it may do for them. 

“3. Create preference. It makes little 
difference how a contact is established, 
or how interest is aroused so long as 
those two steps are accomplished. As 
long a competition exists the crucial 
point in selling is reached when the 
prospect is ready to consider compara- 
tive values. When he begins to regard 
one company’s offering favorably that 
company is a jump ahead of competition 
and is well along the road to a sale. 

“4. Specific proposal. Now we're get- 
ting down to business. We know the 
prospect and he knows us, well enough 
to talk turkey. This is where he meets 
the machinery of our operation .. the 
actuaries, underwriters, lawyers and ad- 
ministrative gang which so far the sales- 
man has been able to proceed without. 

This is where the prospect is first able 
to match our performance against our 
promises. It involves the specific applica- 
tion of our product to the needs of our 
prospect. If he is not involved in the 
first three steps, then certainly here, 
the salesman, the group representative, 
must become involved. 

“5. Close the order. This is the pay- 
off. This is where nothing but personal 
selling will suffice no matter how hard- 
hitting, or consistent the excellence of 
the methods used up to now, may be. 

“When you have closed your group 
insurance sale another step is added— 
that of keeping the customer sold. It is 
with this sixth step that sales promotion 
is concerned to the extent that it 
may guarantee that each step  con- 
tributes its full value to the completion 
f a sale within reasonable limits of 
cost and time. Anyone with sufficient 
capital may pursue the five basic steps 
to a sale in a haphazard manner and, 
eventually, close a sale. But to climb 
those steps speedily and with an ef- 
ficiency that guarantees a profit is the 
big job of sales promotion. In simple 
terms, it means moving goods at lower 
cost.” 

Mr. Breslin maintained that sales pro- 
motion in the earliest stages of prospect- 
ing—that of establishing contact—can 
do in weeks what it takes a man months 
to do in person. “Tt gains for the man 
the most valuable factor in sales—time. 
Further, it carries the process leading 
to a sale well into the next two steps 
in the sale—arousing interest and creat- 
ing preference.” 


Demonstrates Power of Advertising 


The speaker then told how his own 
company cashed in on the power of 


repetition in advertising some years ago 
in conducting its DBL campaign in New 
York. “There, of course, a ready market 
was forced into being, but in quantity 
alone, competition demanded full utiliza- 
tion of all the sales promotion tools 
available. They were used... and dollar 
for dollar proved their value. 

“They made the contact, aroused in- 
terest, and simply through repetitious 
associations with the policy in the lime- 
light, created preference. The specific 
proposal was made in the public press 
and sales closed over the phone. Insur- 
ance trade journal advertising helped, 
too. When it is realized that sales were 
closed through over 2,000 producers who 
had previously done business with the 
Zurich it becomes evident that adver- 
tising, one of sales promotion’s tools, 
can be extremely effective in the sale 
of group insurance.” 

Summing up on_ advertising, Mr. 
Breslin declared that it is now time 
to tell the story of group insurance ta 
the public in an advertising and public 
relations campaign. He brought out: 
“We have a piece of the biggest factor 
in social progress to hit the country 
in a decade and we handle it like we're 
merchandising potatoes. With the latest 
applications of deductible and coinsur- 
ance idea to group we’re on the road 
to a sensible and workable sytem of 
insurance against the costs of medical 
care, so instead of shouting the glad 
tidings to a waiting populace, backed 
up with a solid expression of the 
philosophy behind the facts, we treat the 
idea as a merchandising device to grab 
some of the other fellow’s business... . 
It’s time for group companies to call 
in the advertising and public relations 
ht ot 

“Now, when the trend in payment of 
medical expenses is away from the 
trivial, and toward greater payment of 
catastrophic expenses which can neither 
be anticipated nor adequately budgeted, 
is the time to put on a full head of ad- 
vertising steam. Accept the fact that the 
customer is intelligent enough to follow 
the reasoning behind the approaching, 
extremely desirable changes in group 
protection and give him the complete 
treatment.” 


ALBUQUERQUE HOSPITAL PLAN 
In Albuquerque, N. M., hospitalization 
insurance on which the city helps pay 
premiums will be ready for city em- 
ployes about March 1, City Manager 
Edmund Engel, announced recently. 

The plan, offered by Equitable Life 
Assurance Society as lowest of several 
bidders, is awaiting the state comptrol- 
ler’s approval of a budget switch needed 
to allow the city to provide its 20% 
share of the premium. Employe monthlv 
premium shares will range from $2.22 
for a single emplove to $8.89 for em- 
plove with wife and family. 

Mr. Engel said the extra time for 
starting the plan is to allow emploves 
to drop existing insurance without waste 
of coverage. The new insurance was 
discussed at a weekly meeting of city 
department heads. 





Clarence F. Merrell Dies 


Clarence F. Merrell, noted Indian- 
apolis lawyer, and former president of 
International Association of Insurance 
Counsel, died in that city at age of 57 
on February 10. After World War IT 
he served as alternate judge at the 
German war criminal trials at Nurem- 
burg, having been appointed hy Presi- 
dent Truman. 


NAMES SNEATH FOR PHILA. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
appointed Gordon W. Sneath as claims 
representative for its Philadelphia group 


A. & H. claims field office. 
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for a month, a week, or even 
a few days... just long enough 
to determine what you want out of 
life . . . long enough to plan your pro- 
gram of attack and start all over again in 
your chosen field toward your desired goals... 
but, of course, you know you can't stop the clock. 


Prepare Yourself for a Brighter Tomorrow 


Read and Study Napoleon Hill’s 


Science of Success Home Study Course 


Designed for Busy People 


The Science of Success Home Study Course was designed 
specially for people who desire to improve themselves in one 
form or another, but who can't afford to take time out from 
their busy everyday routine for lengthy classroom courses, or 
individual counseling away from their regular home-to-office 
routes. Here, in seventeen easy-to-read packages is the 
entire philosophy of Napoleon Hill, presented in simple, 
down-to-earth language. You study at your own rate, absorb- 
ing and applying these proven principles of success right 
along in your normal daily schedule. Each lesson completely 
discusses one of the seventeen principles that are the step- 
ping stones to success. Lessons are sent to you twice a 
month and with every lesson you receive a questionnaire to 
fill out and return for grading by Napoleon Hill Associates. 
When your replies to the 20 or 25 easy-to-answer questions 
are graded and returned, you discover in black and white 


what your weaknesses are . . . what your good points are. 


Written by Napoleon Hill, World- 
Famous Author of "Think and Grow 
Rich" and "How to Raise Your 
Own Salary" 


Dr. Napoleon Hill was commissioned by the great steel- 
maker, Andrew Carnegie, to organize the philosophy of 
individual achievement. Dr. Hill has been confidential 
advisor to two former Presidents of the United States. He 


is world famous for his philosophy, lectures and business 
consultations. His book "Think and Grow Rich" has been 
a world-wide best seller, and his latest book “How to Raise 
Your Own Salary” is held high in public acclaim and demand. 


Learn the ''How To" of Greater 
Income, Security and Happiness 


The Science of Success Home Study Course doesn't beat 
around the bush with "ifs, and, or buts." Through the ap- 
plication of these down-to-earth, step-by-step principles you 
can achieve any goal that your mind can conceive and be- 
lieve in. The Science of Success can help you fix your own 
salary or income if you have a profession or business. It can 
make you a Master Salesman in any field of salesmanship. 
It can make you a masterful leader in any sales organization. 
Through application of these principles you can become a 
dynamic public speaker or business executive, at any income 
of your own choosing. The Science of Success can bring 
harmony into your home or place of occupation. Thousands 
who have studied the Science of Success philosophy attest 
to its value and workability. 


Read What Others Have to Say 


“It seems that everything is coming my way now that | know what 
| want ard the determination to get what | want. Sometimes | 
wonder how | have done my job in the past, with no more feeling 
for what | wanted than | had. | feel like a new person." 

H. W. B., Insurance Agent 


‘Personally speaking this is the most beneficial and most practical 
course | have ever taken. | feel that | have been benefitted 
physically, mentally, socially and spiritually. It has given me self- 
confidence and a peace of mind which | had never before realized. 
No doubt my work has become more effective because of this 
study. Even though my home life has always been very enjoyable, 
it has become richer and fuller as a result of this course." 


P. W., High School Principal 


"Dr. Hill's philosophy has been directly responsible for much of my 
financial success and much more of my freedom from fear and 
worry. It has been directly responsible for one of my former 
employees going from $1,800.00 per year to about $6,000.00 per 
year, ana this is just the beginning for her." 


Dr. E. O. H., Dentist 


Send for Free Information 


If you want more information about the Science of Success 
Home Study Course, fill in the coupon below, and send in 
today for your free copy of an illustrated brochure describ- 
ing the Science of Success Home Study Course in detail. 
Don't delay. Get out of your rut. Right now... today 
... you can start yourself toward a new life... richer, 
fuller, happier than you ever dreamed possible. 





Napoleon Hill Associates, Dept. 1-E 
A Division of W. Clement Stone Enterprises, 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 
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SCHOOLS 
FILMS 
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NAPOLEON HILL ASSOCIATES 


A DIVISION OF W. CLEMENT STONE ENTERPRISES 
5316 SHERIDAN ROAD CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
“Whatever the mind can CONCEIVE and BELIEVE the mind can Achieve” 


Without obligation, please send me a copy of the 
free illustrated brochure giving further details about 
the Napoleon Hill Science of Success Home Study 
Course. 


Name 
Address 


ee .... Zone............ State. 
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6th Annual 


Small Group Writers Exchange Views 
In Panel Session; Watson Moderator 


Lumbermens’ Groupac Vies With Crown Life’s Healthpac 
for Attention; Panelists Point to Generally 
Favorable Experience to Date 


The underwriting yardsticks in the 
handling of small group business as well 
as the administration of the plans and 
the merchandising thereof were thor- 
oughly discussed by the panel session de- 
voted to this line at the annual group 
insurance meeting, February 9-10, in 
Chicago, of the Health & Accident Un- 
derwriters Conference. 

Moderator of the panel was George 
N. Watson, group manager and actuary, 
Crown Life, who is doing an excellent job 
this year as chairman of the conference 
The participants were 
Allison E. Beebe, group vice president, 
Paul Revere Life of Worcester; Robert 
IF. Benjamin, group manager, Fireman’s 
I* 
E. 


group. committee. 


und Indemnity, San Francisco; Jack 

Fritz, A. & H. production depart- 
ment, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty; 
Russell E. Laitala, underwriting mana- 
ger, Hardware Mutual, and H. lan Mac- 
tavish, assistant legal officer, Crown 
Life. Questions and answers from the 
floor following the formal talks added 
to the interest of the nearly 400 people 
who attended this session. 


Watson’s Opening Remarks 


In his opening remarks Mr. Watson 
said the searchlight today is focused on 
the A. & H. business. People want to 
know more about it, what kind of job 
it is doing, and what kind of job it is 
capable of doing. There is an amazing 
ignorance of the part insurance compa- 
nies are playing in providing the means 
of financing health services. 

“We have not done the public rela- 
tions job we ought to do,” he declared. 

“We who were the pioneers in the 
field too often take second or third 
place in the thoughts of the public when 
health insurance is under discussion.” 

Mr. Watson noted with satisfaction 
that President Eisenhower has endorsed 
the voluntary approach to the problem 
of financing health care. He maintained 
that the voluntary approach “is the only 
answer if the relationship between the 
patient, the doctor and the _ hospital, 
and the relationship between the hos- 
pital, doctor and the government is to 
continue on the basis we are used to 
today.” 

At the same time the speaker cau- 
tioned that the voluntary approach will 
never work unless great strides are 
made and much effort and thought are 
devoted to it. He offered the following 
suggestions by way of client education: 
“Let’s educate our clients to the fact 
that health insurance should be limited 
to significant expenses only, remember- 
ing that what is significant for one class 
may be trivial for another. Let’s ex- 
plain that coinsurance is a necessary 
element in any successful health insur- 
ance plan if costs are to be controlled. 
We must find a way to give the cover- 
age really required and yet to do it in 
such a way that our companies will not 
suffer improper losses. 

“We must also find the answer to 
high loss ratios. A loss ratio has a 
numerator and a denominator. The nu- 
merator is the alien and the denomi- 
nator is the premiums. Too often we 
think that the only solution is to in- 
crease the denominator. Much can be 


done by reducing the numerator. 

“A closer relationship with the medi- 
cal profession and with hospitals, a great 
realization on their part and on our 
part of our interdependence ought to 


reduce the amount of claims by reduc- 
ing, to some extent, the costs of health 
care. Mutual cooperation between these 
three agencies must surely have that 
most worthwhile result. Our premiums, 
however, are not large enough. All of 
us know that they contain no margins 
for unusual claim years that may arise 
in a period of depression. Our pre- 
miums ought to have margins and we 
ought to keep in mind that these last 
few years are probably the best we will 
get trom the standpoint of claim ratios 
for the weekly income benefit.” 


Beebe on Baby Group 


Swinging into the first panel talk, 
that by Allison S. Beebe on “Paul 
Revere’s Ride Into the Field of Baby 
Group,” the audience was told that 
“Paul Revere at this point is committed 
to the writing of baby group and I 
think we are as well satisfied with the 
way our program has developed as we 
could expect. However, I doubt whether 
we would enter the field today if our 
group department was already well es- 
tablished without it. 

The speaker said he wished in many 
respects that more companies would 
write small groups “because it would 
help to upset the arguments of those 
who want to push government into the 
employe benefit plan business. I doubt 
if a fair appraisal of the pros and cons 
of entering this field will lead you to 
hope for anthing other than accomplish- 
ment of a noble purpose. But the 
water’s fine—come on in.” 

Mr. Beebe declared that the first and 
probably most important consideration 
in writing baby group is cost of acqui- 
sition and maintenance. He noted that 
several of the larger group companies 
have unofficially said (in the past) that 
policyholders with less than 50 employes 
were unprofitable. “Perhaps this com- 
ment is uncalled for,” he remarked, “but 
we must not underestimate the problem 
of handling, on group margins, cases 
which produce as little as $65 of monthly 
premium.” Continuing, he said: 

“We started writing policies for 
groups of less than 25 in 1948 for the 
purpose of having them share the over- 
head of expanding our group depart- 
ment. Since then, we have placed con- 
siderable emphasis on this class of busi- 
ness and feel that any change in atti- 
tude that reduces the volume would in- 
crease the expense factors. 

“Currently, our salaried group field 
men spend time in writing and main- 
taining baby groups as their schedules 
permit. This means that the assistance 
which an agent or broker can expect in 
various areas differs according to the 
availability of a group man and the de- 
mands of larger prospects and _ policy- 
holders. We have developed a simple 
and compact sales guide which has been 
reasonably effective in outlining the un- 
derwriting rules, sales procedures and 
rates for the most popular combina- 
tions. This has frequently resulted in 
insurance men who have never pre- 
viously sold a group of any kind writ- 
ing their first case unassisted. 


Uses Regular Billing Procedure 


“Although we have considered a self- 
billing system on small groups, we pre- 
fer the regular billing procedure. The 
expense is kept to a minimum with 
I.B.M. machines. We feel that it is not 
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practical to use self-accounting for a 
policyholder whose office work is often 
handled by the proprietor or someone 
else who has neither the training nor 
the time for doing it well. Proper in- 
stallation is important to groups of all 
sizes and setting up self-billing would 
require additional explanation. 

“Our studies indicate that our direct 
costs (including commissions) of writ- 
ing groups with 10 to 24 people over 
the tirst five years will average below 
15% of premium. Although we are not 
yet prepared to judge the profit and loss 
picture on baby group over the long 
term, we are convinced that the only 
way to have a practical expense 1 ratio is 
to give it sufficient emphasis that you 
write and maintain a large volume. If 
groups of less than 25 are treated like 
a stepchild, there is little possibility of 
developing sufficiently simple handling 
techniques. The cost of writing only 
the occasional small group is prohibitive. 


Five Combinations of Coverages 


“Even after we establish an enthusi- 
astic attitude on baby group, obtaining 
a substantial volume depends on (1) 
effective promotional material, (2) at- 
tractive plans, and (3) competitive rates. 
We offer five combinations of coverages 
on a national basis that include all or 
part of the following benefits: 

Employe life, with accidental death 
and dismemberment, up to $10,000 each; 
weekly income up to $50 for a maximum 
of 52 weeks under some plans; from $7 
to $12 daily hospital benefit for 31 or 
70 days with 10, 20, or 30 times for 
other hospital services, and $200 or $300 
surgical schedules, in-hospital medical, 
and up to $5,000 polio. 

“We believe that the average em- 


ployer is much easier to sell with such 
benefits than with a reduced sched- 
ule. s 


“Even on baby group, there is suffi- 
cient competition that your rates will 
seriously affect your volume. We find 
that Blue Cross and large association 
plans are more frequently in the com- 
petitive picture than small group plans 
being offered by other companies. We 
use our standard group disability rates 
loaded 6% for prospects with less than 
25 phat a es.” 

As to the problem of selection against 
the insurer, Mr. Beebe said in part: “It 
has long been established that selection 
on the groups with over 25 employes 
could be controlled to a reasonable de- 
gree through balanced schedules, the 
actively-at-work clause, and underwrit- 
ing rules regarding marginal industries 
and excessive numbers of older em- 
ployes. One approach to this problem 
of selection on baby group, in addition 
to such rules, is to use flat schedules 
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George N. Watson’s Career | 


George N. Watson, group manager 
and actuary, Crown Life of Toronto, | 
who performed ably in Chicago last 
week as chairman of the Health & 
Accident Conference’s group insur- | 
ance meeting, is a University of Tor- | 
onto graduate who won scholastic | 
honors in mathematics and _ physics. | 
He has been with Crown Life since 
1936 and was advanced to his present 
post this year. Successively he has 
served the company as assistant ac- 
tuary and group actuary. Mr. Wat- 
son has been a fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries since 1945, 








providing the same benefits for all em- 
ployes and to include an item in the 
premium to absorb the bad experience 
on the klunkers that stack the cards 
against you. Two or three unhealthy 
partners or family enterprises where 
people are facing major operations or 
disabilities have much more relative af- 
fect on a 15-life group than on one 
with 35 or 50 people. It can be profit- 
able for some small employers to make 
a small contribution to a group plan 
in order to collect benefits on them- 
selves or members of their family. 

“Right from the start, our company 
decided to use the health-statement type 
of individual enrollment card which per- 
mitted us to have a health picture of 
the entire group when underwriting the 
case. On each group sold, we have an 
opportunity to study the _ probable 
claims and determine whether they ap- 
pear to bear a reasonable relationship 
to the premium over the next few years. 
No one is disqualified for merely being 
uninsurable since we know that 50 and 
100 life groups include a certain per- 
centage and smaller groups would natur- 
ally have a similar proportion. No baby 
groups that complied with our under- 
writing rules were turned down in 1953 
because of individual health statements. 
Our study revealed that we excluded 
people on approximately every fourth 
or fifth group because of the health 
information on enrollment cards... . 

Over 1,000 Groups Written 

“You may be thinking that this is all 
very fine theory but actually how does 
it work out. We have written over 
1,000 groups of less than 25 lives. Each 
one is reviewed annually to see if it is 
operating satisfactorily and at a rea- 
sonable claims rate. No group policy- 
holder’s premium is increased above 
today’s manual rates unless the A. & 
H. claims have exceeded 75% of it. 
Our claims rate for group A. & H. on 
policyholders with less than 25 insured 
employes is currently around 70%. It 
would be much higher if we didn’t re- 
view each policyholder with a_ high 
claims annually and terminate those 
where the future is hopeless or adjust 
the rates on others to cover higher than 
normal utilization. We frequently re- 
ceive the suggestion that we lump all 
small groups together for experience 
and let the good ones carry the dogs. 
This just hides the facts and the day 
of rude awakening comes. If we were 
to carry 10% more small groups and 
each had a claims rate of 120%, our 
over-all rate would go up 5% and our 
whole baby group. business would 
clearly be a liability.” 


Benjamin on UCD Experience 


Robert F. Benjamin, next speaker, 
told about his company’s experience in 
setting up and handling on a money- 
saving basis some 3,000 small group 
cases under California’s UCD sickness 
act. “We were late in getting started in 
this field but we decided to concentrate 
on groups with slightly under 15 lives 
rather than trying for jumbo cases,” he 
said. 

First step taken was to depart from 
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the conventional group procedure of tak- 
ing a formal application. Mr. Benjamin 
explained that a formal appointment of 
representation form was prepared which 
in effect, was a power of attorney, en- 
abling his company to negotiate a plan 
for the employer. Participation of 100% 
was required. 

A. standardized program is essential 
for successful handling of UCD busi- 
the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity be- 
lieves, and in its UCD setup four 
standard plans are available with no 
picking or choosing. Mr. Benjamin said 
that the certificate of approval is re- 
ceived from the state department of 
employment in duplicate, and the original 
of it is then pasted on the blank policy. 
This, in fact, becomes the policy. No 
typing is necessary. “It costs us only 
50 cents to issue, and thus we save 
considerable time and expense. Other 
companies follow the same procedure. 

“We also eliminated the expense of 
policy certificates, using instead a state- 
ment of coverage, descriptive of UCD 
benefits.” 

Mr. Benjamin also brought out that 
premium collections are on a quarterly 
basis with no billings. 

The premium report, precoded before 
it is sent out, is a copy of the state’s 
report that the individual employer is 
required to file with the state. 

In summation the speaker declared: 
“When you are handling this many 
group cases it’s necessary to adopt these 
money-saving ideas. Costs must be kept 
down. It’s really a survival of the fittest 
in the UCD field.” He recommended 
highly the standardized program, point- 
ing out: “If you try to write on a 
tailor-made basis small group business 
your costs will be out of line.” 


ness, 


Fritz Presents Groupac Policy 


The experience of the Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty in the small group field, 
marketing a pure group policy in 1948 
called “Groupac” among employers hav- 
ing 10 to 25 employes, was described 
by J. E. Fritz of that company. At first 
the policy didn’t sell. On the surface 
it looked attractive but it met with 
serious sales resistance. “We found that 
quarterly premiums presented an _ ob- 
stacle,” said Mr. Fritz. “We also found 
that many employers would not pay the 
entire premium (an original require- 
ment) although in most cases they were 
perfectly willing to make a substantial 
contribution. The absence of dependents’ 
coverage was another stumbling block 
and so was the absence of maternity and 
obstetrical benefits. All in all, we had 
to stop and take stock.” 

After a careful study of the question, 
“Could we write pure group insurance 
on groups with less than 25 eligible em- 
ployes?” The company concluded that 
it could be done if certain precautions 
were taken. Decision was reached to 
offer these small groups every coverage 
that was available for larger cases with 
only moderate limitations placed on 
amounts of benefits. This was done in 
order to cut down on the possibility of 
one or two claims completely ruining the 
loss ratio of a particular case. As an 
example, $5,000 polio is offered for larger 
groups; the limit for Groupac is $1,500. 

One different approach was taken, Mr. 
Fritz said, on the subject of hospital 
maternity and obstetrical benefits. These 
were eliminated from all coverages. The 
company then came up with rider cover- 
ing only maternity and/or dependents 
to be sold only when desired and then 
at a separate rate—one completely apart 
from the other group coverage rates. 
“This rate, however, would be applicable 
to all employes,” said Mr. Fritz. 

As to the premium, it was decided to 
used regular group rates loaded for the 
increased expense of selling and admin- 
istrating numerous small groups. On the 
question of developing statistical data 
other than pooling all of the risks into 
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one, it was decided to look at the com- 
bined loss experience of all small cases 
and, depending upon whether the com- 
bined picture is good, fair or bad, ex- 
amine individual cases with adverse loss 
ratios and adopt either light, moderate 
or extreme corrective action case by 
case. 

Since it was not possible to have a 
salaried group representative work with 
the agent on each of his Groupac risks, 
the Lumbermens set up an educational 
program for its agents covering “what 
we had to sell and how to do it. We 
gave this data to them by individual 
contacts of salaried representatives, by 
mail and at agents’ meetings. Agents 
also received sales kits including rate 
charts, condensed proposals and _ all 
forms necessary to install cases by them- 
selves.” 

In closing Mr. Fritz explained: “All 
of our Groupac cases operate on a self- 
billing premium system. At the time of 
installation, a supply of premium re- 
port forms and instructions on their use 
is given to the employer. Usually, the 
agent or other representative will com- 
plete the first month’s report on the 
spot so the employer will see how it 
is being done. This system is working 
out very satisfactorily. 

“Certificates and claims are handled 
by either our home office or one of 
our branch offices, depending upon loca- 
tion of risk. 


“We have discovered that our efforts 
in promoting small group sales have 
produced an extra dividend for us in 


the form of increased interest and activi- 
ty of our agents also in group insurance 
for firms with more than 25 employes, 
but, regardless of this happy circum- 
stance, we have found Groupac to be 
profitable in itself and we are continu- 
ing to make every effort to increase our 
volume. Close to 400 Groupac cases ar« 
now in force.” 


Mactavish on Healthpac 


Crown Life of Canada, which recently 
entered the small group field, has six 
basic package policies, each of a dif- 
ferent color. H. lan Mactavish, the com- 
pany’s assistant legal officer, who de- 
scribed them, said the name of “Health- 
pac” was coined with no previous 
knowledge of Lumbermens’ Groupac 
policies. 


“We felt that while entry into the 
small group field would be expensive, 
there was a large undeveloped market 


in Canada which we could not overlook,” 
he said. The principle of having every- 
thing pre-printed was adopted. Only the 
variables remained to be typed in. 

Mr. Mactavish explained that each 
of the six plans has its own file drawer 
in the home office distinguishable by its 
color. All groups are given a number 
and rating. No home office record is 
kept; the enrollment card of the em- 
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ployer supplies this need. No claim 
ratios are maintained monthly as with 
regular group business. He said that to 
date the claim experience is “very satis- 
factory.” 

Distinguished features of the six 
packages are as follows: The green 
plan—$8 a day hospital benefit with 10 
times extra 31 days; red plan—$6 daily 
hospital benefit; goldenrod plan—$1,000 
of group life insurance, accidental death 
and dismemberment benefits, $8 daily 
hospital benefit; blue plan—$6 daily 
hospital benefit; yellow plan—no hospi- 
tal daily benefit, designed for sale in 
Saskashewan and other provinces where 
government health pebeens are in force. 
Most of these plans also provide for 
surgical benefits, too. 

A final package provides life insurance 
and weekly income but no hospital or 
surgical benefits. 


Underwriting requirements call for 


10 to 25 employes with 90% participa- 
tion in each Healthpac plan. Policy 
terminates at age 70. Employe’s con- 


be 25%. Enrollment is 
also available to employers. Certain 
types of cases are not written, such as 
dance halls, bars, etc. Hazardous occu- 
pations take a rate surcharge. Home 
office approval is required to put a 
policy in force. 

Mr. Mactavish then told about mer- 
chandising of Healthpac, stressing the 
value of the use of colors as a sales aid. 
The plans are marketed by the Crown’s 
regular agency force in Canada and in 
all states that permit it. Special group 


tribution must 


representatievs are not in the picture, 
thus costs are reduced. “Healthpac has 
been well received by our agents,” he 


remarked. 
Watson Creator of Healthpac 

Each package is really compact as it 
contains underwriting rules, installation 
procedure, premium record cards, 
claim forms, and even a pencil in the 
proper color. The speaker said a plan 
can be enrolled and installed in an hour; 


rates, 


can be sold in one interview, and is 
easy to administer. Its creator was 
George N. Watson, group manager and 
actuary, Crown Life, who was particu 
larly pleased when Healthpac received 
an award of excellence from the Life 
Advertisers Association. 

The $64 question put to Mr. Watson 


Mr. Mactavish’s talk was 
employing underwriters, 
you test them to see if they are color 
blind.” J. E. Hellgren of the Lumber- 
mens who made this query was con- 
cerned that a color blind underwriter 
might have difficulty distinguishing the 
colored Healthpac boxes. Mr. Watson 
answered (amid laughter from the 
audience): “No, we do not have any 
color blind underwriters but we did have 
a color blind printer!” 

His final thought on small group busi- 


at the close of 
“whether, in 
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ness was “It’s easy to get into this 


field but harder to stay in it.” 


Laitala’s Sizeup of Small 
Group 


Russell E. Laitala said that small 
group business is very important to 
his company—Hardware Mutual of Min 
nesota—“as it has helped to improve 
our position in our primary field of casu 


alty insurance by having available A. & 
H. insurance for the small mercantil 
risk,” 

Hardware entered this field in 1950 


and has concentrated on development oi 
groups of 10 to 24 lives. It uses no 
special sales force, having integrate: 
entirely the sale of small group into its 
regular field operations. Mr. Laitala ex 


plained: “We have found that our agents 
can sell relatively easily and efficiently 
to small groups, (1) because these 


groups are the ones customarily con- 
tacted by our agents; (2) because there 
is an enormous number of prospects and, 
(3) because competition is less severe.” 
He continued: 

“Our handling of small groups—under 
writing, administration and selling- Is 
the same as that for larger groups. Our 
group manual covers all groups from 
10 lives upward and the principal dii 
ferences in procedures for a group of 
10 to 24 lives from those for a larger 
group arise first through the fact that 
small groups cannot be administered as 
efficiently, and secondly through the fact 
that small groups develop much wider 
variations from average or expected ex 
perience. Our rate structure reflects the 
additional administrative expense of 
small groups, and various underwriting 
restrictions reflect our attempts to 
minimize the effect of adverse selection 
We do not increase our rates due to 
greater possibilities of adverse selection 
but rather try to handle this through 
underwriting selection and procedures 

“We issue proposals and tailor made 
plans for small groups just as we do 
for others; about 95% of those we sell 
are on the tailor made basis. Outside of 
this we have attempted to get our 
system as routine or standardized as 
possible, reducing personé il service and 
special handling to a minimum.’ 


Three Years’ Experience 
Reviewing the Hardware’s experience 
for the years 1950-52 Mr. Laitala said: 
“We have found that our small group 
experience is approximately 10 to 15 
points better on each coverage than that 
for groups of 25 lives or more. We also 


find that 85% to 90% of our groups 
have very good or reasonable claim 
ratios. About 10% have claim ratios 


which are considerably higher than any 
of the others. If, for example, we had 
known in advance which of these groups 
would have been unusually bad and 
therefore would not have written them, 
our claim ratio over-all would have been 
improved by 10 to 15%. This holds true 
-all and also by e ach type of busi- 


over 

ness such as hardware stores, implement 
concerns, garages and so forth. Our re- 
newal and nat riting, therefore, will con- 


sist of improving our position on this 
10% segment of our business so that 
future experience on this segment will 


be favorable. Our experience by cover- 
age is as follows: 

“Weekly indemnity—extremely good; 
home office medical—very good (limited 
in volume); surgical and diagnostic 
X-Ray—average, and hospital and in- 
hospital medical—poor. In the future we 
will devote additional effort to selling 
weekly indemnity coverage.” 
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reported claims and then make a 


mate for unreported claims. 

In arriving at the reserve for extended 
maternity benefits one company indi- 
cated that its total reserve was obtained 
by a sampling process. Another carrier 
tabulates monthly all maternity benefit 
payments made under all contracts pro- 
viding these benefits, and using the lat- 
est nine months total, obtains the total 
reserve by adjusting for recent increases 
in premium volume. 


Blanket Coverage 


At the session on “Blanket Coverz age” 
the participants agreed that there is 
probably no single definition satheienthy 
broad enough to include all the various 
plans that fall within this general clas- 
sification. 

Blanket it was pointed out, 
is intended to provide protection for 
groups of individuals such as students, 
athletes, volunteer fire department mem- 
bers and those attending summer camps 
who cannot be insured on a_ regular 


coverage, 


group basis. With few exceptions it is 
limited to accident coverage only, and 
is designed to provide medical reim- 


bursement for expenses incurred as the 
result of accidental injury. Wayland 
Mansfield, Woodmen Accident, led this 
discussion. 

Participants brought out that there is 
more interest in student accident insur- 
ance than in other forms of blanket 
coverage. Majority of companies writing 
this plan limit coverage to accidents 
occurring during school sponsored ac- 
tivities, while attending school or while 
going directly to and trom school. Pre- 
mium for this limited coverage is usually 
$1 or $1.50 per person annually. The 
coverage is for the school term and 
premiums are paid through the schools, 
usually on a semi-annual basis. While 
no minimum percentage of participation 
is ordinarily required, one company will 
not write such a plan unless there are 
a minimum of 300 students eligible for 
coverage. 


Another company, which has experi- 
mented successfully with medical reim 
bursement for both accident and _ sick- 


has had a plan under which 600 
insured. It has been in 
force about five years. Still another car- 
rier has met with success in the promo- 
tion of blanket accidental death and 
dismemberment and accident medical 
expense coverage on key men and other 
employes of a common employer whose 
duties require them to spend part of 
their time traveling. Designated trip in- 
surance, this plan embraces all-inclusive 
accident coverage, protecting employes 
when over 25 miles away from home on 


ness, 
students are 


a business trip. It is broader than a 
standard travel accident policy. 
A discussion of whether blanket cov- 


erages can best be administered by a 
company’s group department, or whether 
they fall more properly within the spe- 
cial risks classification brought out the 
point that those companies which have 
done the most in promoting blanket 
coverages either maintain a_ separate 
department or handle them in their own 
special risks division. 

Generally it was felt that 
growing field, one in which 
and new types of plans to meet yet 
unfulfilled needs are constantly being 
introduced. The field for development 
is still wide open. 


this is a 
new ideas 


Fringe Benefits 


First objective at 5 “Fringe Bene- 
fits” session, led by G. I. Hilliard, Wash- 
ington National, was hs define the cov- 
erage. It was fairly well agreed that 
fringe benefits are actually supplemen- 
tal coverages added to basic contracts, 
and that such coverages normally pro- 
vide limited or specific benefits, largely 





further esti- 


of minor nature, with relatively little 
premium cost. Considered as fringe ben- 
efit coverages were polio, dread disease, 
diagnostic X-ray and laboratory, excess 
or supplemental accident benefits, com- 
prehensive emergency first aid, out- 
patient surgery, ambulance fees and 
quarantine benefit. 

It was felt that these benefits play an 
important part in the writing of group 
A. & H. insurance; that the underwrit- 
ing of certain fringe benefits can con- 
tribute to a greater degree of control 
over the experience on a group simply 
by diminishing such abuses as excessive 
utilization of hospital facilities. 

With respect to diagnostic X-ray and 
laboratory coverage, the consensus was 
that it is available on both a scheduled 
and non-scheduled basis with maximum 
limits of $25 and $50. However, some 
plans have been written with the max- 
imum as high as $150. So as to prevent 
this benefit being utilized for payment 
of expenses incurred as a result of a 
simple periodic medical checkup, the 
contracts normally provide that any 
X-rays or tests be recommended by a 
physician. It was further felt that max- 
imum benefits should be payable for 
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any one sickness or any one accident 
during any one year. This would permit 
repeat benefits for the same illness in 
a succeeding policy year. 


Another coverage which may help to 
reduce excessive utilization of hospital 
facilities is the emergency first aid 
benefit which makes it unnecessary for 
an insured to enter a hospital as a resi- 
dent patient in order to secure reim- 
bursement for the expenses of treatment 
of minor injuries. 

Of course, not all aspects of fringe 
benefit underwriting are favorable. One 
unfavorable factor might possibly be 
that certain of these benefits produce 
a large number of small claims which 
naturally affects disproportionately the 
administrative expense part of the pre- 
mium dollar. It was also pointed out 
that demand for benefits such as polio 
and dread disease may be replaced, to 
some extent, by the writing of major 
medical expense coverage. If this trend 
continues the less need there will be for 
certain of the so-called fringe benefits. 

In discussing polio coverage it was 
felt that the most popular method of 
handling this benefit is to add it to the 
basic contract. However, some compa- 
nies write it as a separate group con- 
tract. The majority of companies pool 
their polio experience but, at the same 
time, claim losses are also charged di- 
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rectly to the group itself. Therefore, an 
unfavorable loss experience on a group 
caused by polio claims will prevent a 
refund or dividend, but would not neces- 
sarily require a rate adjustment or pre- 
mium increase. Most companies, it was 
brought out, tend to limit the maximum 
amount of benefits under polio coverage 
in some relation to the size of the group. 
They have also found that they are 
called upon to pay for polio whether or 
not the National Polio Foundation is 
assuming the payment of the expenses. 
The benefits, however, are paid either 
directly to the insured or by assignment 
to the Foundation. 


Excess or Supplemental Accident Benefits 


With respect to excess or supplemen- 
tal accident benefits, originally designed 
to pay benefits for expenses in excess 
of those provided under a_ basic con- 
tract, it now appears that companies 
are providing reimbursement for all 
necessary expenses in excess of benefits 
in the basic contract as well as expenses 
not covered. Consequently this coverage 
is a “catch-all” with the maximum bene- 
fit usually $150 or $300. Premium struc- 
ture varies with the type and amount 
of basic benefits. Reportedly experience 
is favorable. But since this coverage is 
relatively new it was doubted that suffi- 
cient volume has been written for long 
enough time to draw definite conclu- 
sions as to the ultimate experience. 

Over-all opinion of this group on 
fringe benefits is that they are serving 
a useful purpose and that the premium 
volume will continue to increase. 


Major Medical Expense Coverage 


At least 11 companies represented at 
the major medical expense meeting, led 
by Charles E. Probst, Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life, have some medical catastrophe 
insurance in force on a group basis. 
Everyone agree that there is tremen- 
dous interest in this type of insurance. 
At the same time many inquiries and 
requests for quotations are coming from 
groups who may be trying to get some- 
thing for nothing. However, wherever 
the prospect can be contacted early in 
the game, he is receptive to the standard 


forms of plans which companies are 
offering. 
Everyone advised against trying to 


make the easy sale by appealing to what 
might be the interests of one selected 
set of employes, or by trying to “get 
your foot in the door” by suggesting 
some radical deviation in the coverage. 
As to the desirability of insuring only 
a limited group, such as executives, as 
against insisting that all employes of a 
group be insured, the opinion was unan- 
imous that the coverage cannot be de- 
veloped satisfactorily unless all members 
of a group are brought into the plan. 
In the extreme case, it was felt to be 
better to decide what employer and em- 
ploye contributions are feasible and 
then gear benefits to this rather than 
to decide upon an ideal set of benefits 
with a contribution rate which cannot 
get or maintain full participation. 
Everyone agrees that major medical is 
impractical on an employe pay-all basis. 


Deductible and Coi 


The question was then asked as to 
whether the coinsurance and deductible 
features of catastrophe coverage are di- 
recting prospects attention to a straight 
deductible hospital-surgical-medical plan 
with a deductible operating from the 
first day of expense. The group thought 
that the present pattern in basic hos- 
pital-surgical-medical coverage has such 
wide acceptance that the traditional pat- 
tern would be hard to change. However, 
several members cited examples of 
where a modest deductible of $25 or $35 
had been introduced in a basic plan with 
satisfactory results and considerable 
savings. One company estimated that 
its claim rate had been decreased by 
25% because of only a $25 deductible. 

There is no question as to the desira- 
bility of the deductible and coinsurance 
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principle. Everyone expressed surprise 
that in this one area of our economic 
life everyone seems to expect a blank 
check. 

Consensus of those now offering ma- 
jor medical plans is that they follow 
four distinct patterns: 

1. A “corridor” deductible plan where the 
deductible is applied between the basic plan and 
the catastrophe reimbursement. 

2. The flat deductible plan where catastrophe 
reimbursement after a certain dollar 
amount of charges have been incurred. One 
variation of this is to make the deductible a 
flat sum or the reimbursement payable under 
the basic plan, whichever is greater. 

3. A plan where catastrophe reimbursement 
begins, on a coinsurance basis, immediately after 
under the basic plan has been 


begins 


reimbursement 
paid. 

$+. A plan which may be very much like 
either plans one, two or three but where certain 
types of expenses are excluded from the catas- 
trophe reimbursement. This might take the form 
of a plan that pays expenses only when hospital 
confinement is required and for only expenses 
incurred while in the hospital, or for a definite 
period thereafter. 

As to major medical coverage that is 
written on type of Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield plans, very little is known of 
the workings of this type of plan but 
most carriers seem to limit their offer- 
ings to groups where they do not have 
to deal with a multiplicity of local Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans. 


Coinsurance and Deductible 
Hospital Plans 


In presenting the subject of ‘“Coin- 
surance and Deductible Hospital Plans,” 
J. W. Crews, Benefit Association of Rail- 
way Employees, the chairman, explained: 
“We did not consider the application of 
deductible and coinsurance features to 
major medical expense coverages but 
rather the basic forms of group hos- 
pital plans.” The discussion brought out 
the following points: 

The sale of new groups on a deducti- 
ble basis has been very limited. One 
company reported only two new cases, 
one of which they would not have writ- 
ten on any other basis because of pre- 
vious experience, while another com- 
pany reporting only three new groups 
initially sold on that basis. The use of 
a deductible feature in lieu of other 
measures, such as an increase in pre- 
mium rates or other adjustment in bene- 
fits, has been more frequent but far 
from general. 

When the deductible has been used in 
renewal underwriting the initial effect 
has been to improve the experience 
substantially. However, with passage of 
time the claim ratio has shown a tend- 
ency to increase. Therefore, the rela- 
tively short time such adjustments have 
been in effect forbids a firm conviction 
that the desirable results will be per- 
manent. 

Several methods of applying deducti- 
bles have been used. In some instances 
the first $25, $35 or $50 of daily hospital 
and miscellaneous fee charges are ex- 
cluded. In other instances the deductible 
is applied only against the hospital fees, 
while in others the first three days of 
confinement were not covered for board 
and room and a dollar deductible was 
applied to the miscellaneous fees. 

The effect of the deductible appears 
to be to not only reduce the amount of 
benefits paid on those actually confined, 
but also to discourage unnecessary hos- 
pital admissions, thereby reducing claim 
frequency. It was reported by one com- 
pany that the application of a deductible 
has greater affect on the dependent ex- 
perience than on the employe experience 
—perhaps by as much as 50%. This may 
result from the relatively larger number 
of small claims for dependents. 

Coinsurance is also being used to 
some degree. Some plans provide for 
the full payment of miscellaneous fee 
charges up to 20 times the daily benefit 
and then pay 75% of the next $2,000. 
One company places no maximum dollar 
limit on the cases which are on a coin- 
surance basis. This form of coverage is 
to be the standard form to be offered 


by one company and is freely offered 
by some others. 
Blue Cross Deductible Plans 


Some Blue Cross organizations which 
have previously increased rates repeat- 
edly have instituted deductible or coin- 
surance plans. It was reported that for 
approximately two years the Minnesota 
Blue Cross has been offering a $25 de- 
ductible plan which pays all of the ex- 
penses in excess of that sum for two- 
bed rooms with a» maximum allowance 
of $10 toward the cost of a private room, 
The subscription fee is reportedly $20.85 
a quarter. The Harrisburg, Pa., Blue 
Cross has given some of its subscribers 
the option of increased rates or a coin- 
surance feature requiring payment by 
the patient of $2 per day toward the 
hospital bill. The Virginia Blue Cross 
is reported to be bringing out a de- 
ductible plan in lieu of an increase in 
rates. 

In summary, it was felt that the use 
of the deductible feature and coinsur- 
ance can be a valuable tool in handling 
existing group cases which require ad- 
justment. It will be up to the A. & H. 
companies to awaken the public to the 
fact that they can afford to and should 
pay the little bills for minor conditions 
through use of deductible features and 
to secure protection against the major 


expenses which could destroy their sav- 
ings and mortgage their future. This 
idea should be developed in the inter- 
ests of the public in securing maximum 
necessary protection for the money they 
have to spend, and to us in establishing 
programs on a sound underwriting basis. 


Compulsory Cash Sickness 


Pending cash sickness legislative ac- 
tion and the existing compulsory disa- 
bility laws in California, New Jersey 
and New York were discussed by the 
participants at the cash sickness break- 
fast, presided over by Eugene C. Voight, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 

Attention was called by the large 
number of bills introduced in California, 
New Jersey and New York legislatures 
calling for cash sickness amendments or 
increased benefits. Voluntary private 
health insurance to meet problem of 
major medical illness has been advocated 
by Governor Knight of California. Seven 
casualty sickness bills have been filed in 
Massachusetts but no action is expected 
on them. Michigan’s Governor recom- 
mended compulsory disability insurance 
in his annual message but, to date, no 
such bills have been introduced. In Ari- 
zona a cash sickness bill of the Cali- 
fornia type has been referred to the 
judiciary, labor and banking committees. 

Summing up on the legislative action 
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problem, it was felt that although the 
industry trade associations have been 
very instrumental in lessening such 


legislative action, it can be further re- 
duced by getting out and writing more 
group A. & H. business and, thereby, 
eliminating the necessity of compulsory 
cash sickness laws. 

One question posed relative to the 
California UCD situation was whether 
the companies should not pick up their 
stakes and retire from this field. Each 
succeeding annual report of the Califor- 
nia Department of Employment shows 
a drop in the number of voluntary plans 
written by private carriers. However, a 
part of this drop is attributed to can- 
cellation of the plans by the insuring 
companies. “The fact remains that there 
is still a lot of good UCD business in- 
sured under voluntary plans,” said one 
participant. He did not think that all 
private carriers are losing money in the 
state. However, with UCD benefits con- 
tinuously increasing and with no pro- 
portionate increase in the premium rate, 
the $64 question is “how long can we 
stay in the UCD picture?” Only time 
will tell. 


CHANGES IN A. & H. STAFF 


American Casualty Appoints Corliss, 
Rupple and Corley as First Step in 
Expansion Program for 1954 
Company of 


The American Casualty 


Reading, Pa., has announced the ap- 
pointment of three men to its accident 
and health field staff. Boyd B. Corliss 
has been assigned to the company’s 
Washington, D. C., branch office as 
A. & H. supervisor. During the past 11 
years, he was active in both life and dis- 
ability insurance production. Mr. Corliss 
most recently served as agency super- 
visor for one of the leading casualty 
companies. 

Fred J. Rupple has been named acci- 
dent and health supervisor for the Ohio 
territory and will be stationed in the 
company’s Cleveland office. Mr. Rupple. 
with 14 years in the industry, has had 
extensive experience in all phases of the 
\. & H. business. Prior to his appoint- 
ment with American Casualty, he was 
Ohio State manager for one of the large 

\.& H. writers. 

Michael J. Corley was recently ap- 
pointed director of travel agency insur- 
ance sales. He is well known throughout 
the travel industry, having been con- 
nected with it in New York for the past 
24 years. Mr. Corley will assume his 
duties in the company’s branch office in 
New York. His work will involve sales 
and servicing of American Casualty’s 
Protec - Tour program of trip accident 
and baggage insurance. 

The appointment of these three men 
is the first step in an expansion program 
which will be undertaken in 1954 to in- 
crease the company’s service, underwrit- 
ing, claims and production facilities for 

A. & H. lines. 

From an annual volume of A. & H. 
premiums of $302,000 in 1942, American 
Casualty’s 1953 premiums for this class 
of business alone reached a total of 
$12,757,279. 


Net Written Premium Rise 

A 20% increase in net written pre- 
miums by the Superior of Dallas, being- 
ing the 1953 total to $6,380,020, was 
featured in the company’s annual re- 
port for 1953, according to E. T. Earnest, 
president at the annual meeting, Febru- 
ary 5. Assets were reported as $6,- 
573,609, an increase of $956,708, and 
policyholders surplus increased $110,838 
to $2,053,177. 


HAVEY SUCCEEDS SINCLAIRE 

Appointment of Philip A. Havey as 
district engineer in charge of the New 
England territory has been announced 
by the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
He succeeds Charles R. Sinclaire, who 
retired on February 1 after 33 years of 
service with the company. 
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National Casualty of Detroit Marks 


Its 50th Anniversary Year in 1954 


National Casualty Co. Detroit, one 
of the foremost pioneers in the accident 
and health field, is celebrating its 50th 
anniversary this year, having kept pace 
in its progress with the development 
and growth of A. & H. insurance during 
one of America’s most significant pe- 
riods. 

From its earliest years—even as the 
National Protective Society—the com- 
pany has won high praise for its for- 
ward-looking outlook, its ethics and its 
fixed policy of meeting the needs of the 
people. As an example of this fixed pol- 
icy, National Casualty came to the 
rescue 50 years ago of the lumberjacks 
of northern Michigan who, following 
their hazardous occupation, were hard 
pressed to get mecessary insurance 
protection. The company met their need 
and embarked on an ever-growing pro- 
gram of devising A. & H. insurance 
to meet special needs and changing 
times. 

Keeping pace with development of in- 
dustry, National Casualty has insured 
hundreds of thousands in all walks of 
life on an individual and group basis 
farmers, industrial workers and white 
collar business men—in every state ot 
the Union, District of Columbia and 
Territory of Hawaii. 

Assets Increased 1,500 Times 

Originally organized in 1894 as the 
National Protective Society, the com- 
pany was incorporated through a merger 
on December 19, 1904, as the National 
Casualty Co. of Detroit, Mich. Its head- 
quarters are still in that city. Indicative 
of its financial stability, its assets have 
increased over 1,500 times since the days 
of it s predecessors 

Before the turn of the century the 
Ohio Insurance Department singled out 
National Casualty for some special praise, 
saying among many things “... at the 
date of examination it did not have a 
single liability against it and was with- 
out a liability . . . The affairs of the 
organization are administered in an eco- 

omical manner and for the benefit of 
aoe who are its members and patrons.” 

Down through the years, the State In- 
surance Det yartment examination reports, 
and the conventional examination re 
ports of the National Association of 
pct oe Commissioners, related similar 

+ Steger gerd of the strong financial con- 
dit ion of the company and its adherence 
to sound underwriti g principles and 
maintenance of a in a of fair dealing 
to policyholders and agents. 

The company, following its original 
purpose of meeting the needs of people, 
has flourished despite three depressions 
two world wars, a serious influenza epi- 
demic in 1918, and the inflationary trends 
of the past decade. 

On the civic side, the company has 
always taken a lez ading pee in the ad 
vancement of the accident and health 
insurance industry. To safeguard this 
rapidly growing industry, the Detroit 
Conference, was organized in National’s 
home office and the company furnished 
the leadership for the new organization 
a the Conference is known through- 
out the A. & H. industry and its whole 
some a F ediacle is recognized by the pub 
lic Insurance Departments and legisla- 
tors alike. 


Took Leading Role in Organizing Ins. 
Economic Society 


Some 35 years ago, when compulsory 
health insurance was (first advocated 
aggressively and hills were introduced 
in a number of state legislatures, the 
National took a leading part in organiz- 
ing the Insurance Economics Society of 
America. 

The campaign before state legislatures 


lasted five years—but not a single com- 
pulsory bill adverse to the insurance in 
dustry was passed—due to the vigilance 
of the society. 

The National Casualty Co. is not cele- 
brating its Golden Anniversary by mere- 
ly looking back at the past. It is enter- 
ing its “second 50 years” with an 
aggressive program for continued expan- 
sion—following the tradition of meeting 
the ever-changing needs of the people 





CLAIM PROOFS REQUIRED 

Insurance Commissioner Artemas C. 
Leslie, recently reminded all persons 
having claims against either Colonial 
Mutual Casualty Co. or Colonial Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. that they must 
file their proofs of claim with the liqui- 
dation division of the Pennsylvania In- 
surance Department, Philadelphia, not 
later than March 15, 1954. Forms for 
filing such proofs of claim may be also 
obtained from the liquidation division. 





Axford Transfer Announced 
The Aetna Insurance Group recently 
announced the transfer of C. A. Axford, 
manager of the liability claim depart- 
ment, Hartford, to the casualty claim 
department of the New York metropoli- 
tan department. Mr. Axford is to be- 
come assistant manager of the N. Y. 
metropolitan claim department. 

Mr. Axford joined the Standard 
Surety & Casualty Co. of New York in 
1929 as manager of the P ‘ittsburgh claim 
office after three years’ previous ex- 
perience in handling litigated claims for 
another insurance company. 

In 1939 he was transferred to Chicago 
as manager of the claim department 
there and the following year went to 
the company’s New York City home 
office as manager of company claims. 
When the Aetna purchased the Stand- 
ard Surety in 1941, Mr. Axford came to 
Hartiord to be manager of liability 
claims. 


VIRGINIA COMPULSORY BILL 

A bill introduced in the Virginia 
Legislature recently by Delegate Ernest 
Robertson of Salem would require ap- 
plicants for motor vehicle license plates 
to show proof of financial responsibility 
to meet any damages the vehicle might 
cause. 
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You've Got a Cure for This 


Dishonesty, Disappearance and Destruction are three spectres that 
haunt every business. The cure for such a 3-D nightmare is 3-D Crime 
Insurance. American Casualty’s streamlined 3-D program is different 
. all eight coverages are IN the policy: No multitude 
of endorsements to fuss with. Sales average $500.00 in premium— 
a fact for profit-minded agencies to consider. 


If you're not familiar with American Casualty’s 3-D, 
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HOSPITAL EXPENSE POLICY 


Hartford A. & I.’s 3 New Individual Policy 
for Those Ineligible for Family 
Group Coverage 
A new form of hospitalization insur- 
ance, the Hartford individual hospital 
expense policy, has been announced by 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnity. 
Taken together with the family hos- 
pital expense policy introduced by the 
Hartford Accident some months ago, 
the new contract gives the company’s 
coast-to-coast organization of thousands 
of agencies complete facilities for han- 
dling the personal hospitalization coy- 
erage needs of the insurance-buying 

public. 

Where the family policy is designed 
for family groups, the new individual 
contract is intended especially for men 
and women who are ineligible for family 
group coverage, or who lack access to 
group hospitalization plans through 
their place of employment. It is also 
suitable as a supplement to other hos- 
pital insurance already carried but in- 
adequate to meet current costs of hos- 
pital care and treatment. 

The individual policy covers and pro- 
vides cash benefits to assist in meeting 
the expense of confinements in recog- 
nized hospitals anywhere in the world 
caused by virtually any illness or bodily 
injuries. It may be written for any in- 
surable individual 18 through 59 and is 
renewable through age 65. 

The insured may select any amount of 
coverage desired, from $1 to $15 a day 
for hospital room and board. This daily 
benefit is payable up to a maximum of 
90 days’ confinement for each unrelated 
illness or accidental injury. It is pay- 
able in full for each day of hospital 
confinement for which the insured in- 
curs an expense, regardless of the ac- 
tual charges paid by the insured. 

Miscellaneous hospital expenses, for 
specified items such as drugs, ambu- 
lance, anaesthetics and X-rays, are cov- 
ered up to ten times the daily benefit. 
Thus if the daily room and board bene- 
fit under the policy is $15, reimburse- 
ment will be provided up to a maximum 
of $150. Costs for hospital emergency 
treatment of accidental injuries are cov- 
ered up to five times the daily benefit. 

Coverage that will pay toward sur- 
geons’ bills is available on an optional 
basis. Either of two schedules may be 
selected. Under one, the policy pays 
the cost of an operation up to a maxi- 
mum of $200, with the exact amount 
varying with the type of operation per- 
formed. Under the other schedule, the 
maximum allowance increases to $300. 


Watkins Made Instructor 

The appointment of John T. Watkins, 
Ir., as an instructor in the training, 
sales research and promotion division of 
the casualty, fidelity and surety and 
fire and marine agency departments has 
been announced by the Travelers. Mr. 
Watkins will be a member of the faculty 
of the Travelers home office school. 

He joined the Travelers in March, 
1949, as a field supervisor, casualty, fi- 
delity and surety lines, at the Richmond, 
Va. office. 


KEMPER AT CONFERENCE 


Branch Managers and Others of Kemper 
Companies Attend Palm Springs 
Affair 

Attending the 10-day get-together of 
branch managers of the Kemper Compa- 
nies at Palm Springs, Cal., is Chairman 
James S. Kemper, who is United States 
Ambassador to Brazil. He is on a 
month’s leave of absence from his post 
at Rio de Janeiro. The Kemper repre- 
sentatives at Palm Springs consist of 
11 branch managers and department 
heads as well as some Chicago head of- 
fice representatives. 
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Surety Bond Producers 
To Meet Feb. 25-27 


LOS ANGELES ANNUAL MEETING 





Speed Warner to Preside; Harrington, 
Frost, Cathcart, Loustau To Be 
Among Speakers 





A broad survey of issues of impor- 
tance to the surety business and the 
construction industry will be featured 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Surety Bond Producers 
at the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles, 
February 25-27. The three-day program 
lists speakers representing surety con- 
struction, banking and legal fields, and 
will attract surety bond producers from 
all sections of the country as well as 
surety company executives and other 
interested officials. 

With Speed Warner, Kansas City, 
Mo., presiding, the opening session will 
present Charles F. J. Harrington, Bos- 
ton, executive vice president, National 
Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents, who will speak on “Uniform 
Accounting,” and Edward H. Cushman, 
Philadelphia, NASBP general counsel, 
on “The New Uniform Commercial Code 
Improving the Open Indemnity Agree- 
ment.’ 

Marshall Frost, New York, American 

International Underwriters, and Robert 
M. Toelle, New York, American For- 
eign Insurance Association, will discuss 
insurance facilities in foreign lands, and 
Henry C. Young, Washington, D. C., 
agent, will report on the Federal hous- 
ing program. 
_ The February 26 session will be a 
joint meeting with surety company 
executives and representatives of other 
producers’ organizations. Speakers sched- 
uled to address the day’s conference, 
and their subjects, are as follows: 

Del E. Webb, president of Del E. 
Webb Construction Co., Phoenix, Ariz., 


on “Contractor's Surety Market”; E. 
Kemp _Cathcart, vice president, M. iry- 
land Casualty Co., Baltimore, “Outlook 


for Contract Bonds During 1954”; Con- 
rad Jamieson, Los Angeles, mani ger, 
research department, Security First Na- 
tional Bank, “Our Economic Trend”; 
Newton Anderson, Los Angeles attor- 
ney, “Surety Problems of Today”; 
Laurent A. Loustau, San Francisco, 
president, Insurance Brokers Exchange 
of California, “Let’s Talk About Com- 
missions,” and Speed Warner, “Com- 
pany and Producer Relations.” 

The closing session on February 27 
will be devoted to conference discus- 
sions, committee reports, and election 
of officers. 


Merger Planned by the 


Secured Cos., Indianapolis 


Directors of the Secured Casualty and 
the Secured Fire of Indianapolis have 
approved a merger of the two compa- 
nies under the name of the Secured In- 
surance Co. This will be voted upon by 
stockholders at their annual meeting, 
March 9. A hearing before the Securi- 
ties Commission in Indianapolis was 
held February 17. 

The merger will mean new capitaliza- 
tion of the Secured at $1,150,000. For 
every two shares of casualty company 
stock one share of the new stock will 
be given. With the necessary approval 
the merger will become effective July 1. 


Jack D. Kern Gets Started 

Jack D. Kern has started his career 
with the All-American Casualty of Chi- 
cago, learning the claim department 
ropes from G. T. Delahunty who heads 
that department. His father, L. D. Kern, 
is vice president of the company and is 
presently at Delray Beach, Fla. Jack 
Kern attended Stetson of DeLand and 
the University of Florida. 








Charlotte Branch Office 


A new branch office of the Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co. will be opened 
in Charlotte, North Carolina, April 1, 
to service the company’s business in 
North and South 

In announcing establishment of the 
branch office, C. G. Hallowell, vice 
president of the Aetna Casualty & 
Surety Co., said the new Charlotte office 
would provide improved and more di- 
rect service for their representatives 


Carolina. 


OPEN NORTHWEST OFFICE 

3ankers Life and Casualty Co., Chi- 
cago, announces the opening of a new 
sales office at Seattle, Washington, one 
of a group of new White Cross plan 
outlets in the northwest. 


and policyholders in the two-state area, 
where the company’s business has nez arly 
tripled since World War II. 

A. C. Givens, manager of the Aetna’s 
office in Wheeling, W. Va., has been 
named manager of the new ‘office. 





may eange City Office 


Continental Casualty Co. has opened 
a new accident and health branch office 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

The branch office will offer complete 
service facilities in all forms of accident, 
sickness and hospitalization insurance 
including aviation and travel accident, 
special risks, commercial, disability and 
general group coverages. 

Manager |. Richard Sharp heads the 
staff. James G. Harmount has_ been 
named district manager of general 
group insurance for this branch office. 
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But you can protect yourself by just 
calling our nearest agent. He’ll 
show you how our 3-D policy works! 


Call him now—or write Agency & Production Department for his name. 
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100 Broadway ® New York 5, N. Y. 
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. and to help you sell the 
3-D Policy, American Surety is 
running a timely advertisement in 
business magazines . . . reprinted 
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“Mailroad to Prorits”—letter-size 
sales message is mailed to our 
agents each month. It gives them 
the facts about one line and offers 
practical ideas to help them sell. 
The current issue features the 

3-D Policy. 

Discover how “Mailroad to ProFits” 
can help you! For your free copy, 
just mail the coupon . . . there’s 
no cost or obligation. 


AMERICAN SURETY company 
Agency & Production Department 
100 Broadway 

New York 5, N. Y. 


Please send me your issue of “Mailroad to 
Prorits” featuring the 3-D Policy. 
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Lister of Newark, Wins Man of Year 
Award of American Health Ins. Corp. 


Ernest Lister of Newark, N. J., native 


of Alsace-Lorraine, who emigrated to 
United States in 1941 


import background 


after an export- 


and who 
from scratch as an A. & H. 
American Health Insurance 
Corp., Baltimore, has achieved the honor 
of being designated that company’s “man 
of the year” for 1953. This recognition 
was given to Mr. Lister at American 
Health’s recent annual agents’ meeting, 
and it signifies that his agency in Newark 
had the most outstanding performance 
of any agency of the company. He re- 
ceived the president’s plaque and it is 
one of his proudest possesions. 

In presenting this award William deV. 
Washburn, president of the company, 


abroad 
started here 
agent for 


explained that while agency growth is 
one of the factors it is not the determin- 
ing factor. Others taken into account 
are claim and _ underwriting — service, 


hospital relations, policyholder satisfac- 


tion, favorable lapse ratio, office efticien- 
cy and sub-agent and broker morale. 
The Lister office was tops in all of 
these respects. 

Mr. Washburn spoke feelingly ot 
Ernest Lister’s development since the 
day he landed in Louisville in 1941 to 
visit his father. Practically without 


funds due to World War II money trans- 
fer restrictions and with no previous 
insurance experience, he started as an 
agent for Mutual of Omaha. He clicked 
from the start and was one of that 
company’s production leaders in Louis- 
ville in three months’ time. 


Started in 1944 


Mr. Lister then joined the American 
Health and was equally successful with 
that company. He worked the Louisville 
area for two years and was transferred 
in 1944 to Newark. The company had 
just entered New Jersey and Ernest 
Lister was put in charge of the state 
office. It represented a real challenge to 
him as he was a complete stranger in 
a highly competitive area for A. & H. 
selling. 


in Newark 


Specializing in individual and family 
policies and the smaller employer 
sponsored baby groups, Mr. Lister has 


DONOVAN ADDRESSES CPCU’S 
Stresses Public Awareness of the Value 
of Insurance Protection as New 
* Responsibility on the Industry 


“An increasing public awareness of the 


value of all forms of insurance protec- 


tion has placed a new responsibility on 
said James B 
counsel of National 

Sureau of Casualty Underwriters, New 
York City, in addressing the Connecti- 
cut Chapter of the Society of Chartered 
Property and Casualty Underwriters, re 
cently at the University Club, Hart- 
ford. 

“At present the insurance industry is 
affiliated with over-regulation on the 
false premise that insurance is some- 
how ‘different’ from any other com- 
modity,” Mr. Donovan continued. “I am 
confident that when the public possesses 
the facts they will reverse the swing of 
the pendulum. For example, why is it 
more important to regulate the insurance 
protection on an automobile than it is 
to regulate the manufacture of the auto 
mobile itself ? 

“It is such fallacies that stifle free 
competition for business of hundreds of 
insurance companies to the detriment of 
the insuring public. The only solution 
is for the public to demand flexible in- 
surance contracts to meet individual 
needs realistically. This will come 
eventually, 
business from the 
excessive 


the insurance industry,” 
Donovan, general 


and it will free the insurance 
stultifying 
thereby 


confines of 


regulation, encourag- 









ERNEST 


LISTER 


built up in ten years’ time one of the 
leading agencies of the American Health. 
Its 1953 premium volume was approxi- 
mately $250,000. 

Describing this achievement as “a real 
American success story,” Mr. Washburn 
brought out at the agents’ meeting: 
“How many of us could emigrate to an- 
other country, go into a new business 
as Ernest Lister did, and in a relatively 
short time make such an outstanding 
record? We should not only be proud 
of our ‘man of the year,’ but of our 
country and our business, for the oppor- 
tunities they both offer for success and 
service. 

Attending the meeting were three 
agents of the Lister office who shared in 
his recognition—]. Wilder Tasker, Albert 
Felsenheld and Charles J. Miles. In addi- 


tion wives of many of the producers 
were on hand including Mrs. Lister. They 
all regarded the “man of the year” pre- 


sentation as the highspot of the gather- 
ing. 


normal healthy growth of insur- 


ing the 
ance coverages.” 

Mr. Donovan's talk was the second of 
a series sponsored by the Connecticut 
CPCU’s which features present industry 
leaders and highlights the 10th anniver- 


sary year of the national CPCU educa- 
tional movement. His remarks were ex- 
pressed in open forum following his 
discussion of legal aspects of the “Hardy 
Perennials of Tort Litigation; Loading 
and Unloading, Caused by Accident, and 
Care, Custody and Control.” The meet- 


ing was attended by 52 prominent insur- 
ance men and women and attorneys. 


MILESTONE FOR ALLSTATE 


Lewis Anderson, Atlanta, Ga., has be- 
come the company’s 2,000,000th policy- 
holder, according to officials of Allstate 


Insurance Co. Mr. Anderson took part 
in ceremonies marking this milestone in 


\llstate’s history, held recently in At- 
lanta. 

Founded in 1931, Allstate sold its 
1.600,000th) policy in 1951.) Its number 


of policyholders is now more than double 
that of three vears ayo. 


GASS TO MARK 25TH YEAR 


Phillip J. Gass, claims adjuster for the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. in 
New York City, will celebrate his 25th 
anniversary with the company on Feb- 
ruary 25. In accordance with company 
custom, he will be awarded a gold watch 
in recognition of his service. 





CENTRAL SURETY IMPROVES 


Reduced Casualty Writings in 1953 to 
Produce 59% Loss Ratio; Made 
$150,144 Increase in Profit 


Central Surety & Insurance Corp., 
Kansas City, continued its efforts last 
year to improve underwriting results. 


Its net premiums written of $11,174,896 
were $1,082,870 less than they were the 
previous year (all from decrease in cas- 
ualty lines), while loss ratio on casualty 
business dropped from 62.6% in 1952 to 
59% in 1953. The over-all result was an 
increase of $150,144 in underwriting 
profit. 

The company’s net income for 1953 
(before Federal income tax) was $470,011 
or $4.70 per share, compared with $325,- 
149 or $3.25 per share in 1952. Net in- 
come after Federal taxes amounted to 
$338,304 or $3.38 per share, compared 
with $272,290 or $2.72 per share the pre- 
vious year. Book value as of last De- 
cember 31 was $5963 per share. 

Total assets of Central Surety reached 
$20,024,272 last December 31, a gain for 
the year of $184,139. Capital and surplus 
(after payment of dividends of $200,000) 
stood at $5,963,453, a gain of $172,711. 

Reserves totaled $14,060.819 at the 
vear-end, an increase of $11,429. The 
breakdown showed claim reserves of $7,- 
335.963, which were $491,088 higher than 
on December 31, 1952; premium reserves 
of $6,017,887, representing a drop of 
$526,878, and other reserves of $706,970, 
an increase of $47,218. 

At the recent quarterly meeting of the 
directors a quarterly dividend of 50 cents 
a share was declared, which was paid 
February 15 to stockholders of record 
February 4. 


Doughty Succeeds Rooney 
In Indemnity Co. of N. A. 


Donald M. Doughty has been pro- 
moted to manager of the bonding de- 
partment of Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany of North America’s New York 
office, it has been announced by Frank- 
lin W. Vanderbilt, resident vice presi- 
dent in New York. Mr. Doughty suc- 
ceeds James R. Rooney who recently 
retired. 

Mr. Doughty joined the bonding de- 
partment of Indemnity’s New York of- 
fice in 1925. He was promoted to the 
position of assistant manager, in charge 
of surety bonds, in 1943. 


St. Louis Surety Election 


Emerson K. Musgrave, assistant man- 
ager of the Home Indemnity recently 
was elected 1954 president of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of St. Louis to 
succeed John M. Thompson, manager, 
bonding department, New Amsterdam 
Casualty. 

Mr. Thompson was named as a mem- 
ber of the executive committee for the 
coming year. John KE. Howe, assistant 
manager, American Surety, was named 
vice president to succeed Mr. Musgrave. 
Arthur Linn, bond department super- 
intendent, the Travelers, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


24th Safety Exposition to 
Be Held April 5-9 in N. Y. 


Seventy-three cooperating agencies 
joined with the Greater New York Safe- 
ty Council in sponsoring New York's 
24th annual Safety Convention and Ex- 
position. The event, which brings to- 
gether more than 10,000 safety workers 
and experts from all over the nation, 
will be held at the Hotel Statler, New 
York, April 5 through April 9. 
Cooperating insurance associations are: 
Association of Casualty & Surety Com- 
panies; Association of N. Y. State Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies; Federation of 
Mutual Fire Insurance Companies; Na- 
tional Association of Automotive Mutual 
Insurance Companies; National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Casualty Companies and 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


Standard Sets Record 
In Net Premium Volume 


$4,718,000 UNDERWRITING PROFIT 





Also Increased Surplus by $2,273,013; 
Assets Jumped to $97,631,360; in 
Liquid Investment Position 


R. H. Platts, president of Standard 
Accident, reported at the company’s 
annual meeting of stockholders and di- 
that its 1953 net premium vol- 
stood at $54,661,350, the largest 
since the Standard 


rectors, 
ume 
written in 


any year 


was organized 70 years ago. This 
$2,874,970, or 
1952. 
Surplus as regards 
amounted to $24,499,583 at 
including a voluntary reserve of 


Was 


an increase of 5.0% over 


premium writings in 
policyholders 
the year-end, 
2,161,- 


964, an increase in such = surplus of 
2,273,013 over that at December 31, 
1952. The gain from underwriting was 


$4,718,000 in 1953, compared to a loss in 
1952 of $388,354. This improvement re- 
flected the benefit of rate increases in 
the automobile classes made in the pre- 
ceding two years. 

Total assets of Standard increased by 
$8,942,968 to $97,631,360 in 1953, and total 
invested assets (including stock in affili- 


ates) and cash increased $8,503,895 to 
$87,314,813. Total assets of Standard 
and its two wholly owned affiliates, 


Planet of Detroit and Pilot of Toronto, 
were $104,804,028 at the year-end. 

Standard reported a very liquid in- 
vestment position. Out of total cash and 
investments on a market basis of $86,- 
863,338, the item of cash and U. S. gov- 
ernment bonds amount at the year-end 
to $46,004,173, or 69.4% of the total re- 
serve for unearned premiums and for 
claims and claim expenses of the com- 
pany. 


Underwriting Gain of $9.58 Per Share 


Mr. Platts further reported that in 
1953 the Standard had an underwriting 
gain of $9.58 per share, and investment 
earnings of $3.63 per share, or earnings 


before Federal income taxes of $13.21 
per share. Federal income taxes  in- 
curred on the year’s income amounted 


to $6.19 per share. Net after taxes was 
$7.02 per share, to which should be 
added an increase of $0.97 per share for 


the increased equity in the unearned 
reserve. 

Mr. Platts also reported that Planet, 
wholly owned fire and marine affiliate 


of Standard wrote net premiums of $3,- 
725,290 and its Canadian affiliate, Pilot, 
wrote premiums of $2,918,579. 


aul Wilson, vice president of the 
company, was elected to the board of 
directors; all general officers and di- 


rectors were reelected. 

Directors of the Standard declared a 
quarterly dividend of 45 cents per share 
to be paid March 5 to common stock- 
holders of record as of February 19. 
This is an increase of 20 cents per share 
on an annual basis. Dividends on the 
common stock amounting to $78,202 were 
paid during 1953. 


LEE MADE ASSISTANT MANAGER 

J. Robert Lee, special agent in the 
Kansas City, Mo., branch of the Fidelity 
& Deposit Comps iny, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant manz iger ol 
that office. 

Mr. Lee has been associated for sev- 
eral years with the Kansas City branch 
of the F. & D., and earlier was con- 
nected with the Kansas Insurance De- 
partment. 


KATZEN APPOINTED CHAIRMAN 

3ernard Katzen, general attorney of 
the New York State Insurance Fund, 
has been appointed chairman of the Law 
Committee of The American Association 
of State Compensation Insurance Funds, 
Otis Bryant, president, announced re- 
cently. 
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Employers Re. Realized 
53 Profit of $1,012,549 


SURPLUS INCREASED TO $9,504,006 








Strong Position of Company Shown in 
Year-end Financial Statement; Pre- 
miums Earned Were $15,891,231 





The Employers Reinsurance of Kansas 
City further strengthened its financial 
position in 1953 by increasing its surplus 
from $8,075,772 (as of December 31, 
1952) to $9,504,006 at the close of 1953. 
Together with $2,000,000 capital this 
makes a total of $11,504,006 for policy- 
holders’ surplus. 

Karnings of the company for the past 
year were $2,125,719 on the convention 
statement basis. Operating gain was $2,- 
665,195 which included $571,515 change 
in market value of securities. Under- 
writing profit for 1953 amounted to $1,- 
012,549 and investment earnings were 
$1,081,131. Total admitted assets were 
$44,074,592 as of last December 31. 

Frank E. Proper, president of the 
Employers Reinsurance, points out that 
reserves are carried at figures which are 
considered sufficient to meet every re- 
quirement and to provide for any con- 
tingency. Specifically, the unearned pre- 
mium reserve (including special A. & H. 
reserve) totaled $9,114,652 for 1953 com- 
pared with $8,898,011 the previous year- 
end. Loss reserve, including loss adjust- 
ment expenses, stood at $28,653,258 last 
December 31 compared with $30,115,415 
at the close of 1952. 

The company’s incurred but not  re- 
ported loss reserve continues at the high 
figure of $9,555,035. It is also noted that 
income tax reserve was carried at $375,- 
OO) as of last year-end, but there was 
a loss carry-over of over $761,000 at the 
beginning of 1953. 

Net premiums written for 1953 totaled 
$16,190,194 compared with $15,001,576 the 
previous year. On an earned basis last 
year’s premiums were $15,891,231, a gain 
of $50,000 over the 1952 period. General 
loss ratio (excluding loss adjustment ex- 
pense) was 50.1% for 1953 compared 
with 49.5% in 1952. 

Indicative of the company’s liquidity, 
its cash and government, state and 
municipal bonds equalled 89.1% of ad- 
mitted assets of last December 31. A 
comparison shows that assets are 128% 
of liabilities other than to stockholders. 

At the annual meeting of the Em- 
ployers February 4 the directors de- 
clared a quarterly stock dividend of 50 
cents a share, payable on February 25 
to stockholders of record on February 
15. Last year’s quarterly dividend rate 
was 40 cents a share, and cash dividends 
of $320,000 were paid. 


EMPLOYERS RE. PROMOTIONS 
Directors Advance Stanford Miller To 
Be V.P.; Added Duties for Paul Miller, 
C. F. Wymore and R. G. Morse 
Directors of Employers Reinsurance 
Corp. at their January meeting advanced 
Stanford Miller to vice presidency and 
Carl F. Wymore to be assistant vice 
president. At the same time Vice Presi- 
dent Rupert G. Morse, who heads the 
claim department, has been added to the 
executive committee of the board, and 
Paul Miller has been named assistant 

secretary. 

Stanford Miller, who has served up 
to this time as assistant vice president 
of the Employers, has done a fine job 
as head of its A. & H. department. His 
latest move was to announce the avail- 
ability of a reinsurance plan for sub- 
standard A. & H. risks which attracted 
wide attention. Paul Miller is his asso- 
ciate in the A. & H. department. 

Mr. Wymore, who is a lawyer in the 
claims department, has been given in- 
creased duties while Vice President 
Morse has assumed additional work as 
senior underwriter in liability and 
compensation. 





workmen’s 





Skutt Reports 1953 as Best 
Year in Company’s History 


Reporting to the directors at Mutual 
of Omaha’s annual meeting this week, 
V. J. Skutt, president, said that 1953 
was the best year to date in the com- 
pany’s history. “We maintained our 
position as the world’s largest exclusive 
A. & H. company with total income of 
over $120,000,000,” he said. During the 
year benefits were paid to over 1,600 
policyowners each day. 

Mr. Skutt advised the board that air 
travel coverage on scheduled airlines 
was being increased 25% “due to their 
splendid safety records.” Air travelers 
will now be able to buy $6,250 in air 
travel insurance for 25 cents instead of 
the former $5,000. Maximum coverage 
is $50,000. Mutual’s vending machines 
are now available in 60 airports. The 
new rates will become effective as soon 
as state Insurance Commissioners ap- 
prove Mutual’s filings. 

Elected to the board were Henry C. 
Karpf, president of Omaha’s Live Stock 
National Bank; Oscar M. Taylor, who 
recently retired as executive vice presi- 
dent of New York Telephone Co. and 
is New York Civil Service Commission 
chairman, and Judge ©. D. Hamlin, 
Oakland, Cal., who is judge of U. S. 


Associated Aviation Has 
Broadened Air Trip Coverage 


Associated Aviation Underwriters, Inc. 
has broadened its airline trip insurance, 
reducing the domestic rate 20% by in- 
creasing maximum limits obtainable on 
a single trip from $50,000 to $62,500. The 
premium continues at 25 cents for each 
unit of $6,250 principal sum and $312.50 
medical indemnity. The new rate will 
apply at Associated’s 11 insurance coun- 
ters at airports and through its vending 
machines in nearly 250 cities in U. S., 
Canada, Alaska and Hawaii. 


ACCIDENTS IN MINN. INCREASE 
The Minnesota industrial commission 
reports there were about 1,000 more 
disabling industrial accidents in Minne- 
sota in 1953 for which workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance benefits were paid 
than in 1952. Of these 207 were fatal 
accidents compared to 217 the previous 
year and 218 in 1951. In 1953 there were 
18,851 accidents on which compensation 
benefits were paid. 


District Court for northern district of 


California. 





Changes in New York, Dallas 


Matthew 
ing manager at the 
Markel Service, Inc., 
assistant to the resident vice president 


3rown, formerly underwrit 
Dallas office of 
has been appointed 


of the organization’s New York City un- 
derwriting office, Lewis Markel, presi- 
dent, announced recently. Harry Barker, 
formerly claims manager at Dallas, suc 
ceeds Mr. Brown as underwriting man 
ager there 

It was also announced that John P. 
Bowden, a member of the home office 
underwriting staff, has been named the 
company’s special representative in the 
southern states, with headquarters at 
Charlotte, N. C. 


To Write Plate Glass 


Lumber Mutual Casualty will start 
writing plate glass insurance, effective 
March 1. At the start all policies will 
be issued from the home office in New 
York where the new department will be 
directed by Thomas’ Broderick and 
James Egan. The regular manual with 
limited underwriting requirements will 
be used. Glaziers have been selected in 
each territory to expedite glass replace 
ments on all losses 





“We're making money the easy way writing Prudential LIFE...’’ 


says Milton Gaynor, President, Gaynor-Gordon, Inc. 
general insurance agency at 1224 Washington Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida. 





Jack Gordon (left) and Milton Gaynor (right), vice- saecebibiad 
and president, respectively, of Gaynor-Gordon Inc., discuss 


“Frankly,” 


continues Mr. Gaynor, “it’s the only time 
we've ever profiled from another man’s labors—but 


that’s how it’s been working through Prudential’s 


Life Department Plan. A Prudential expert helps us 
follow up our Life leads, helps us sell . 
full commissions. Our clients really appreciate the 
complete insurance service we now offer. And were 


easier for me. 


NAME 


TO: BROKERAGE SERVICE ° 
I want to know more about Prudential’s LIFE DEPARTMENT PLAN and how it will make LIFE sales 


.. and we get 
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THE PRUDENTIAL, 
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Bie Se Ope 


their recent Life sales with Prudential Division Manager 


J. Rodney Haney, CLU, (center). 


mighty well pleased with all the extra income this 
arrangement is bringing in.” 
Improve your service 
Increase your sales 
Earn more with... PRUDENTIAL LIFE 
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“Older- Ase Panel Talks | 


(Continued from Page 41) 


ing health education and counseling; 
positive rehabilitation programs even for 
the very old person; and the provision 
of auxiliary home care programs with- 
out which good medical care is frequent- 
ly ineffective. 

Role of the Insurance Company 

Mrs. Breckinridge continued by ex- 
pressing her personal opinion on how 
the health insurance company can fit 
into this troubled picture, and she noted 
several possibilities open to considera- 
tion: 

“The cost of 
in health insurance 
bated. It would be 
lations as well as good 
surance companies to finance additional 
research on this point. The experience 
of the Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York has indicated that older per- 
sons are not excessive users of phy- 
sicians services. Furthermore, it has been 
pointed out that a selective factor is 
present in the survival of persons past 
the age of 65. 

“Health insurance companies could also 
do a better job in promoting corporate 
and community health education pro- 
grams for the aging. One of the major 
lacks in the pattern of community serv- 
ices is the difficulty in obtaining a true 
health examination at rates the average 
person can afford. Would it be impos- 
sible ee insurance companise to experi- 
ment in estz iblishing such preventive and 
diagnostic services? Certainly we need 
to know more about the practical aspects 
of these programs. We need to know 
how they can be fitted into existing 
medical services, what specific items 
should be covered, what operating costs 
would total, and, what results may be 
observed. 

“Similarly, pilot projects of rehabilita- 
tion for the older adult are imperative. 
By and large, current rehabilitation pro- 


including older people 
plans is much de- 

good public re- 
sense for in- 


grams are focussed on younger indi- 
viduals and great sums of public and 
private money go to maintain older in- 


returned to varying 
degrees of personal independence. 
Projects of this nature would not only 
help the individual but serve to educate 
the medical practitioner in the improved 
care of private patients.” 

Finally, the speaker suggested a third 
group of pilot programs—the extension 
of home care services, including not only 
professional nursing care but also more 
homely services of a domestic nature 
which will enable the older person to 
leave the hospital sooner or perhaps 
never even to enter its portals. In clos- 
ing she said: 

“What I have been advocating is not 
completely in the realm of speculation. 
Sufficient experience has accumulated 
through small private projects to show 
the practicality and net economy of such 
programs. What is needed is more sub- 
stantial demonstration of their value and 
practical determination of the costs in- 
volved. Surely, as corporations in a 
unique position of social responsibility, 
the health insurance companies of 
America could appropriately contemplate 
the expansion of their activties along 
these lines.” 


Gerhard Hirschfelt 


valids who could be 


In viewing the “He of “Security 
and the Aged” Gerhard Herschfeld 
pointed to the following seven factors 


as being responsible for the pressing 
problems confronted by the aged: 

(1) There are so many over 65, and 
there will be more; (2) they have lost 
their anchorage along with their former 
importance; (3) living is more expensive 
than ever; (4) many of them are not 
able to earn even a modest living; (5) 
they are growing older than ever before; 
(6) they are sick, not necessarily more 
often than others, but certainly for long- 
er periods and (7) illness is more ex- 
pensive than ever. 

‘All these factors bear upon the prob- 
lem with which we are here concerned,” 
said the speaker. “There are now more 

(Continued on Page 43) 











OBSERVES FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 


U. S. Reinsurance Dept. of Guarantee 
Co. of N. A. Opened by Darrell 
Johnson in N. Y. C. in 1949 

Under the managership of Darrell F. 
Johnson the Guarantee Co. of North 
America (Montreal) will mark the fifth 
March 1 of its entry 


anniversary on 


DARRELL F. JOHNSON 


into the United States for transaction of 
reinsurance business. 
In this short time the Guarantee Com- 
pany has established itself as a factor in 
the reinsurance markets here for fidelity 
and surety lines, and the volume of 
business written has been satisfactory to 
the management. 

Well bonding circles, Mr. 
Johnson has been in the bonding field 
for 31 years. He started with the Ameri- 
can Surety as a special agent in Minne- 
apolis and then spent seven years in its 
Chicago branch. He is a graduate of 
University of Minnesota. 

Mr. Johnson saw 3% years of World 
War II service with the U. S. Army in 
the India-Burma Theater. He ranked as 
a lieutenant-colonel with the Inspector 
General’s Department, serving for part 
of the Ren under Lieutenant-General 
Lewis A. Pick, now retired. 

In = fall of 1945 Mr. Johnson joined 
the Excess Insurance Co. of America as 
head of its bonding department. Joseph 
P. Gibson, Jr., was general manager of 
the company at the time. Resigning his 
post on March 1, 1949, he joined the 
Guarantee Company and set up its re- 
insurance department in New York City. 

Mr. Johnson, who lives in Princeton, 
N. J., is chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the Unitarian Church in that 


known in 


town. He is also a director of the Min- 
nesota Alumni Association of New York 
City. 


FOLLMANN PITTSB’GH SPEAKER 

J. F. Follmann, Jr., general manager, 
Bureau of A. & H. Underwriters, is on 
the program of the 28th annual Pitts- 
burgh Insurance Day, set for March 9. 
He will talk on “Accident & Health In- 
surance Today.” 


Lewis Joins Simons & Co. 

Arthur B. Lewis has joined C. J. 
Simons & Co., Newark, N. J. agency, in 
the capacity of accounts executive. He 
connected with Royal In- 


was formerly 
demnity as production manager and 
with C. J. Reid & Co., Inc., New York 


insurance brokers, as vice president. 

In his new post Mr. Lewis will assist 
Charles J. Simons, president of the 
agency, in the handling of large insur- 
ance accounts. He brings to the agency 
30 years of all-line insurance experience. 
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Voluntary Insurance Role 


(Continued from Page 37 
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that plan. There were times when in 
our efforts we seemed as far apart as 
the two poles and where solutions 


seemed almost impossible. But, inevita- 
bly, a solution was found.” 

In closing Mr. Hipp declared that the 
medical profession unquestionably will 
have to come to a standard or uniform 
list of fees at the level of the individual 
physician or surgeon, at the county level 
and at the state level. “This is not a 
demand of our industry, but a demand of 
the public which the physician serves,” 
he emphasized. As a compromise on its 
part, Mr. Hipp said the insurance indus- 
try will have to write sectional fee 
schedules, and “we shall have to accept 
the recommendations and suggestions as 
made by the organizations representing 
the medical profession.” 

He maintained that the establishment 
of uniform fees would enable the insur- 
ers to establish insured plans that are 
much more stable for both the doctor 
and his clients. 

Dr. te yd View on Fees 

Dr. Percy Hopkins also tackled the 
question of Ferdi fees, saying: “Some- 
times we hear a gener ralized statement 
to the effect that people are unable to 
afford the usual fees incident to medical 
and surgical care. In this connection | 
hold no brief for those in my profession 
who are self-seeking, those who place 
financial return above the patient’s wel- 
fare. We have some of them among us 
but they are in the minority. The medi- 

cal profession is working constantly to 
reduce the percentage of the greedy in 
our ranks to the lowest possible level. | 
don’t suppose we shall ever stamp it out 
as long as doctors are human beings.” 

Dr. Hopkins called attention to the 
setting up of grievance or mediation 
committees by county and state medical 
societies, saying: “The purpose of these 
committees is to give patients or others 
an opportunity be heard when they 
believe they have been badly treated in 
any way by a physician and to try to 
make amends or adjustment. Surpris- 
ingly few complaints are received—so 
our committee of the Chicago Medical 
Society has found—and I think that ap- 
plies also to many of our societies. The 
complaints heard, although relatively 
few in number cover a wide range— 
such as unsympathetic attention, negli- 
gence and abandonment; but most of 
them concern overcharging. Our usual 
course is to get both sides of the story 
and then to try to bring both parties to 
an amicable settlement. Our efforts are 
successful in nearly all cases. ... We 
cannot force anybody on either side to 
take our advice, but few medical men 
refuse to reduce high bills .. .” 

The speaker encouraged the compa- 
nies to take advantage of this grievance 
committee facility, and remarked: “I 
think there are few professions or trades 
which go to the extent we do in policing 
their own members.” 

Later in his talk Dr. Hopkins gave 
his opinion of the proposed Federal 
reinsurance bill, saying: “It is doubtful 
that anything could be provided by 
Government reinsurance unless it be on 
the basis of a subsidy or dole that is not 
mow available in the insurance field. If 
a dole or subsidy is included or contem- 
plated or if there is even any element 
of subsidy in connection with such a 
project, the medical profession and the 
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insurance industry in my opinion should 


and will oppose the project with all 
their might.” 
Takes Reasonable Attitude 
In his view of mutual problems of 


both professions Dr. Hopkins took the 
reasonable attitude that “we both deal 
with people when they are not at their 


best. Some of your contacts with policy- 
holders come at times when they are 
dissatisfied with phases of their con- 
tracts. In many instances doctors have 
initial contact with people when they 
are disturbed emotionally due to real 
or imaginary illnesses. Our problems are 
somewhat similar at these times and 


they place upon us an added responsi- 
bility to deal with these people sympa- 
thetically 
“You serve 
economic capacity, 
counsellors in the 


people primarily in an 
while we serve as 
field of health care. 
If we each understand the goals and 
problems of the other we can all serve 
better in our respective spheres in try- 
ing to improve the well-being of the 
individual . . .” 

Before closing Dr. Hopkins expressed 
his pleasure over the progress made by 
such insurance groups as the Health & 
Accident Conference, Bureau of A. & H. 
Underwriters and International Claim 
Association in the simplification of claim 
forms. He said: 

“I understand that there is now a 
special committee of the Health Insur- 
ance Council which is charged with the 
responsibility for further simplification 
of all claim forms seeking medical and 
hospital information. It is our hope that 
these efforts will be fruitful and that 
we shall soon learn something more 
specific so that it may be passed on to 
the medical profession. In the meantime 
physicians might be excused if they 
should fail to answer many questions 
on a form which has little or nothing 
to do with a current claim.” 


Victor Gerdes Research Head 
In Assn. of C. & S. Companies 


Victor Gerdes has been appointed 
manager of the department of research 
of the Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. 

Mr. Gerdes has achieved wide recog- 
nition in the field of research as a result 
of his work with the bureau of business 
research and service at the University 
of Wisconsin and the division of re- 
search at the University of Georgia. In 
both these posts, he made noteworthy 
studies analyzing economic and legal 
problems in the field of insurance. He 
has been teaching all phases of insur- 
ance during the past six years at the 
University of Wisconsin, University of 
Georgia and Beloit College. Recently he 
has specialized in teaching casualty and 
fire courses. 

In 1951, he reorganized and expanded 
the insurance teaching program at the 
University of Georgia and served as 
chairman of its division of insurance, 
real estate and law. 
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Bonds: 
tinted (States AGOVENMINENE 6s iso -0:d.ets oc <loie'e sic laerelgatn eles $21.945,.908.61 
United States Government Agencies ...............-+0+- 3,019.709.04 
Ganwaian: Goverment" c2% 55 Ser 6.65 w5S vs Soe aeces e'e'c 1,022.842.35 
ee, TOU: NE TE ao ais cb se ces cnvegicece 18,086,132.03 
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2.180,326.00 
938,310.00 
1.570,745.60 
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4,689,381.60 
















ROLE ADE ISG ANBE fie ic tot etet lets a) avs (oye saya er eiois horn .c 414. c'e\eb 4.0 ui e.e'alore'd, 4 eA Mae eRe OS 75,092.45 
ee a) ee rey er rare 407,992.63 
Interest Accrued and Other Admitted Assets ..............cceecceeccceecees 591,887.97 
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Reerves fobs WNeninees bE Weneniiiis «4.555 'o<-ccis e-s-s oo esi oe dele s eieecelnce saranilensee 9,114,652.09 
Fands Held ‘Under: Reinsurance’ Treaties < 6... 0s. sk oc cco cc ces ecesiess sees 2,718,586.46 
eres eerie Othe Een RU TNNRTO Ss a, socio /easals bed lore ala evecsia’a aie a gethesb Bi pcolnla Sere eee eats 1,045,077.48 
I atin t aes eed adininied sand Leeann ne nAtere ae oad Shae $ 2,000,000.00 
aa Ak eee Nee bce eS Wena Ws ikon ewe eeusRS 9,504,006.14 
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Bonds are valued on an amortized basis and stocks at prices prescribed by the National 


Association of Insurance Commissioners. 







On the basis of December 31, 1953, actual market values for all bonds and stocks owned: 
POUGL VA CITIRERGE py ASHEIRT WONIELEL VERE Wo.ute 6: as arace'n'e 6: sinles s¥ialueca Were o's clece siete $53,393,149.65 
Sarlae: tom Oe pOMters “WOU DE 6/.:0:6%5.0:5 oc .de aclesen'ccenes ee snicsens’s 11,861,575.29 







Securities carried at $4,160,691.75 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 










REINSURANCE IN MULTIPLE LINES 










KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Insurance Exchange Building 


SAN FRANCISCO 


114 Sansome Street 










LOS ANGELES 


1141 W. 6th Street 





CHICAGO 


175 West Jackson 


NEW YORK 


107 William Street 











N OW CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
FIRST WITH ALL THESE FEATURES 
IN FLIGHT ACCIDENT INSURANCE! 


Al R TRI F % WORLD-WIDE COVERAGE 


% MEDICAL EXPENSE BENEFITS 


i h. % U 4 A ie C F * $50,000 LIMITS 


‘ella IS FIRST AGAIN 


LOWEST WITH NEW LOW RATES! 


Continental’s air trip insurance, sold at the nation’s 

o R I C E EV E R A leading airports through booths and automatic dispens- 

@ ing machines, has always been a bargain in personal 

protection. Yet Continental, with the cooperation of 

the scheduled airlines and the airport operators, has 

always sought new ways to make this coverage an even 
better value. 

Now, two factors combine to enable Continental to 
stabilize at the most economical level the costs of deliv- 
ering this protection to the purchaser: 

(1) The excellent safety record of the nation’s sched- 
uled airlines. 








(2) Continental’s continued emphasis on efficient and 
economical merchandising. 





OW THESE SAVINGS ARE PASSED ON TO YOU 
IN THE LOWEST RATES EVER OFFERED: 


$5Q 000 for Accidental Loss of 
up to 7 Life, Limbs or Eyesight 
$9 50 for Hospital, Doctor 
up to I | and Surgical Expenses 

50° for each $12,500 in death benefits 
FOR ONLY and each $625 in medical benefits 
FOR A ROUND TRIP SCHEDULED AIRLINE JOURNEY 
anywhere in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 


Hawaii, Mexico, Central America, the Bermudas, all 
islands in the Caribbean, Venezuela and Columbia. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


AIRPORT SALES CORPORATION «+ AVIATION GENERAL AGENTS 








